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ABSTRACT | 

This is the technical report of a national surt^ey of 
approxiaately 10,000 teachers, principals, superintendents, and state 
and local district supervisors. The report includes a description. of 
the sasple design, instruaent developsent, exasples of. the survey 
foras, data collection, file preparation, and analysis procedures 
used in the survey as veil as the results of the study. Topics 
covered in the report include state and local supervision; course, 
offerings; federally-funded curriculus developaent efforts; textbook 
usage; instructional laterials. and technigues; facilities and 
oguipaent; teachers* needs for assistance; inforaation sources; and 
factors affecting science, aatheaatics, and social studies education. 
Along the findings: (1) The asount of tiae devoted to science and 
social studies instruction in the cleaentary grades is considerably 
less than that spent on reading and aatheaatics instruction; (2) 
Federally-funded science curriculua aaterials are being used in k 
aajority of the nation's school districts, the usage of 
federally-funded aatheaatics and social studies curriculua aaterials 
is auch lover: (3) Sizable nuabers of teachers would like additional 
assistance in obtaining inforaation about instructional aaterials, 
learning new teaching aethods, iapleaenting the discovery/inquiry 
approach, and using aanipulative aaterials. (Author/tfl) 
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Chapter 1 W'^ 



Introduction 



A. ' Background and Purpose of the Stud? 

The National Science Foundation defined the areas of interest for the 
National Survey of Science, Mathematics and Social Studies by listing the 
following questions.^ 

1. What science courses are currently offered on schools?^ 

r 

2. What local and state guidelines^ exist for the specification of mioimal 
science experiences for students? 

3. What texts i laboratory manuals, curriculum kits, modules, etc., are 
being, used in science classrooms? 

4. What share of the market is held by specific textbooks^ at the 
various grade levels and subject areas? 

5. What regional patterns of curriculum usage are evident? What pat- 
terns exist with respect to urban, suburban, rural, and other 
geographic variables? 

6. What "hands-on" materials, such as laboratory or , activity centered 
materials, are being used? What is the^ extent and frequency of 
their use by grade level and subject matter? 

7. What audio-visual materials (films, filmstrips/loops, modela) are 
used? What is the extent, frequency and nature of their use by 
grade level and subject area? 

8. By grade level, how much time (in comparison with other subjects) 
^ is spent on teaching* science? 

^ > ^ 

9. What is the role of the science teacher ^ in working with students? 
How hias this role' changed in the past 15 years? What cbmmonalities 
exist in the 1:eaching styles/strategies/practices of science teachers 
throughout the United States? 

'/ 

10. What are the roles of science supervisory specialists at the local 
district and state levels? How are they selected? What are their 
qualifications? 

11. How have science teachers throughout the United States been influ- 
,enced in their use of materials by Federallyrsupported in-service 
training effoi^ts in science? ' 



^ Survey of Materials Usage in Pre-Coltege Education, National Science JFoun 
dation Request for Proposal,^ NSF 76-108, Enclosure 1, pages 2-^. 

^ The Nationsd. Science Foundation defines science to include the natural 

^ sdences? soci^a sjciences, and-mathematics..^ ^ _ 
kML . 13 • T ' ^ ^ 



In April 1976, the I^ational Science Foundation, awarded a contract to the 
Research Triangle Institute to design and implement a national stirvey to answer 
tteose~questions^^ — The-survey involved sample- des^m^^atrume nt development ^ 
data collection, file preparation, and analysis; these activities are described in 
the following sections. The final section off this chapter ou^es the contents 
of the remainder of the report. 



B. Sample Design 

The National Survey .of Science, Mathematics and Social Studies Education 
utilized a national probability sample of districts » schools ahdT teachers. The 
sample was designed so that national estimates of curriculum usage ^ course 
offerings and enrollments, and classroom practices could be made from the 
sample data. I^e- sample design also ensured that estimates could be mad^ 
for various subpopulations such as those In a particular region or a particular 
t3^e of comxnunity. ^ ^ ^ 

A probability sample requires that every member of the population being 
sampled must have a known positive chance of beiag selected. The sample 
design for this survey ensu^'ed that every superintendent, science, mathe- 
matics and social studies supervisor, principal, and teacher of science, 
mathematics and social studies in grades K-12 in th^ 50 states and the District 
of Colximbia had a chance of beiag selected. 

The .samples of superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers to 
be contacted in this survey were selected using a mult:<5tage stratified cluster 
design. c Figure 1 presents a brief diagram of the selection stages. A sample 
of approximately 400 public school districts was selected from 102 primary 
sainpling units (PSU^s) consisting of standard metropolitan statistical areas, 
counties, and groups of contiguous counties. In each district, one school 
with at least one of the grades 10-12 and one school with at l§ast one of the 
grades 7-9 were selected. In a subsample of two of the four districts in each 
sample PSU four additional schools were selected— two with grades included in 
the g:^ade range 4-6 and two with grades in the K-3 grade range. 

All superintendents in the sample districts were asked to complete 
questionnaires. The superintendent was also asked to provide the names of 
the district K-6 and 7-12 science, mathematics, and social studies supervisors 
(or other persons who could answer questions about district programs in 
these subject areas); all of these supervisors v/ere asked to complete 
questionnaires. 



102 PSU's from 
RTI's General 
Purpose Sample 



Select 4 districts per 
PSU, Query superinten- 
dents and supervisors 
in each district. 



^elect-JL school per 
district with grades 
7-9. 



Select 1 school per 
district with grades 
10-12 c 



Subselect 2 districts 
per PSU, 



Select 2 schools per 
district with grades 



Salect 2 ^schools per 
district with grades 



Figure 1: Sample Design 



The principal of each sample school was\ asked to complete a qi^estion- 
naire and to provide a list of the schooPs science, matiiematics and social 
studies teachers and the number of clashes of each ^ subject the teacher 
taught. These lists were used to select 6 teacher sv (2 science ^ 2 mathematics, 
and 2 social studies) from each 7-9 and 10-12 sample school as well as a 
particular classTb~be~studied in depth. The teacher lists from K-3, and 4-6 
sample schools- were used %o select 3 teachers per school and ^a^ particular 
subject (and class, if applicable) to be studied in depth; 

v' The , remainder of Section 3 describes the selection of the primary 

sampling units, and sample districts, schools, and' teachers in more detail. 

\ 

The general reader may wish to skip this detail and go directly to Section C,* 

• ^\ " 

Instrument Development. \ 

.. . .;.\; - . . : ^ 

1. Selection of the Primary Sampling Units 

RTI has developed a national general, purpose sample -Resigned for 
area sample surveys, list sample surveys, and mixe'd frame surveys. It 
consists of 100 priniary sampling units (PSU's) selected from the 48 .contiguous 
United States plus 2 PSU's selected from the states of Alaska and Hawaii. 
The procedures used in selecting the 102 PSU's are described below. 

a. Selection of the 100 PSU's from the 48 Contiguous States 

Sixteen of the 100 PSU's are large population standard 
metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA's) that were* selected with certainty. The' 
remaining SMSA's and nonmetrbpolitan counties in the 48 states were grouped 
into 42 primary strata according to the four census regions, nine census 
geographic divisions, metropolitan-nonme^tropoHtan characteristics, and size of 
commxxnity characteristics. Two sample PSU's were selected frbm each- stratum 
with probabilities proportional, to 1970 population counts. 

Data , from the 1970 Census First Count Summary Tapes were used *to 
construct the sampling frame. The PSU's in the frame were defined as 

(a) entire SMSA's for those SMSA's, either self-representing or non- 
self- representing, which lie within a single census geographic division, 

(b) portions of SMSA's located within a single census geogp-aphic division, 
and (c) counties or groups of contiguous counties Cor similarly defined units 
outside SMSA's) . In five New England States (Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island), the metropolitani PSU's 
were defined as entire counties or groups of entire counties ia which the 
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predominant proportion of the population resides in SMSA's. Nonmetropolitan 
PSU's generally comprise several contiguous counties satisfying a minimum size 
requirement of 20,000 population in 1970. 

The sampling frame contained a total of 1,675 primary sampling units, 16 
of which were defined to be self-representing ^ and Were , inv^luded • in the 
sample with certainty. The remaining 1,659 PSU's comprised the group that 
was stratified and sampled. 

Two-way stratification and controlled ordering were Used to" Wsure 
geographic dispersion of the sample and to maximize the homogeneity of PSU's 
within primary strata. The sampled PSU's were first stratified by the four 
geographic regions defined by the Bureau of the Census: Northeast, South, 
North Central, and West. Within each census geographic region, PSU's were 
additionally stratified as either metropolitan or nonmetropolitan. The 
metropolitan stratum .consisted' of the SMSA PSU's, and tke nonmetropolitan 
stratum was composed of the non-SMSA PSU's. < ^ 

. The two-way stratification of PSU's by' the four census regions and the^' 
metropolitan-nonmetropolitan categories comprised eight basic strata. The 
PSU's v/ithin each stratum were ordered in the manner described below before 
defining final approximately equal-size strata. 

Within each of the four metropolitan- region strata, PSU's were grouped 
first by census division. Within the first census division, PSU's were 
ordered by 1970 total population from largest to smallest. The PSU's of the 
region's second division were then ordered from smallest to largest. In the 
South region, where three geographic divisions were defined, the PSU's oi 
the third division were ordered from largest to -smallest. The ordering of 
PSU's in this manner provide^d geographic control within ,regions and placed 
PSU's of similar size together in the frame listing. This method improves the 
frame when a systematic sample selection procedure is used. 



^ These 16 SMSA^s are referred to as self-representing PSU's, because 
they would be included in aU possible samples. The self-representing PSU's 
comprise the^SMSA's of Boston, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Washington^ Baltimore, Dallas, Houston, Chicago, Detroit, Muine'apolis-St. 
Paul> St. Louis, Cleveland, Los Angeles-Long Beach, and San 
Francisco-Oakland . 
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Within each of the four nonmetropolitan-region strata, PSU's were again 
grouped by census division. The PSU's of the first census division were 
ordered by.^the 1970 proportion of the poptilation residing in rural areas, from 
least rural to most rural* The PSU's of the region's second division were 
then ordered from most rural to least rural* The PSU's in the third 
geographic division in the South region were ordered from least rural topmost 
rural. This ordering afforded- geographic control within regions and placed. 
PSTJ's with similar urban/rural proportional composition together in the frame 
listing Each of the eight basic strata was. Jthen divided,, into from two to 
eight final strata^ to form a total of 42 final primary strata of approximately 
three and one- third million 1970 population each . 

\, * * - 

Two sample PSU's were selected from each of the 42:final pitoary strata. 
A computer program was used to select the sample PS|J*s with probabilities 
proportional to 1970 populations* and without replacement. . Sixteen 
self -representing and 84 sample PSTJ's wer^e selected in this manner. 

b. Selection of the Two PSU's from Alaska and Hawaii ^ 
The procedures for definii.g PSTJ's in Alaska and*" Hawaii are 
the same as those used in defiaing the- other 1,675 PSU's.. There was only 
one metropolitan PSU, that of the Honolulu SMS A. The other 10 PSU's 
defined in the two states were noametropolitan PSU's. Because, the total 1970 
population in the two states was only approximately 1.6 million, the optimal 
allocation indicates only one sample PSU should be selected from Ithese two 
states. However, to simplify variance estimation, two PSU's were selected. 
Instead of selecting 4 districts from each sample PSU, only. 2 districts were 
selected from each PSU. In each of the 4 (2 per PSU) sample districts, one 
school was selected in ^ach of the 7-9 and' 10-12 grade categories. In a 
subsample of one district per PSU/ two additional schools were selected in 
each of the grade range categories K-3 and '4-6. 

2. Selection of Sample Districts Within £ach of the 102 Sample PSU^s 

RTI obtained from Curriculum Information Center (CIC) in Denver a 
list of all public schools and tJieir associated districts located in the gample 
PSU's as well as Catholic and private schools. 
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' Districts having schools in more than one PSU were considered as 
belonging to the PSU in which the district superintendent's bffice is located • 
After the sample districts were sheeted, each .sample district was checked to 
determine ii it had any eligible schools in another county or PSU; all schools 
in the sample district were listed on the school sampling frame regardless of 
the PSU in which they were located. The following district and school 
information was obtained from CIC for the sample PSU's: 
- ' (1) state Code (postal Service abbreviation), county.-^code (FIPS), a 
district number, and for schools, a building number. All codeis 
were in a nested format. (School number within district, district 
number within county, county number; .within- State.) 

(2) Grade span of, the schools in the district aiid the district 
enrollment. For schools, the exact grades taught and the total' 

' ' schooL enrollment. ' ^ ' < 

(3) District name ,^ mailing address, (city, State, and 2ip code). For 
schools, school name and mailing addi^ess{ . ^ 

. (4) District superintendent's name,,, office location, and telephone 

number. For schools, the principalis telephone number. 
^(5) County name. 

(6) A cede which indicates^ type of district (public, private, 
vocational- technical) and size of district category. 

(7) Special-education only schools and distridts were excluded from the 
frame. However, CIC does indicate special-education enrollment and 
whether the school is ungraded ; the grade span of imgraded 
schools was indicated. ^ 

Districts which do not span the entire grade rdnge (K-12) but which 
share administrative personnel were already grouped into one district unit by 
CIC. RTI combined other districts not spanning the entire grade range iiito 
one district sampling unit; geographic proximity was used to combine 
elementary aad secondary school districts (including vocational-technical 
districts) into sampling units including all grades K-12. This procedure 
ensured that schools could be selected for each of the four grade range 
categories (K-3, 4-6, 7-9;, and 10-^12)- from, each, sample unit. 

Approximately four districts were selected "with replacement*^ in 
each PSU (except that 2 districts each were selected from the 2 PSU^s in the 
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Alaska and Hawaii stratum) with probabilities proportional to the total district 
enrollment • .Selecting districts "with replacement" means here that a given 
district .can be selected more than once but only if it is large enough; that ^ 
is, if its size exceeds the size of the sampling interval. District enrollment 
was accumulated and divided into eight equal sized parts. If a district had 
more students than;. one-eighth the total PSU enrollment, it was included in * 
more than one part and had a chance of being selected mor6 than once. 

^Within each of the eight parts, one school district was selected wth 
probability proportional to the district enrollment in that part. A maximum of 
eight different districts was selected ♦ Whether or not the eight districts, were 
physically different, an equal probability subsample of four districts, was 
systematically selected for^^the sample and the. other four were designated as ^ 
backup districts. As will be ^described in Section D of this chapter, backup 
districts were . included in the sample only after all efforts had failed to solicit 

^ cooperation from a sample district. 

Note that neither the four sample districts nor the four backup districts . 
were necessarily physically different district^. If the district was large 
enoug;h, it could be selected more than once. When this occurred, more 
schools in each grade category were selected from the sample district. For 
example, if a PSU had only one district, that district was selected four times 
and four times as many schools were selected as wefte selected from a district 
selected only once. If there were fewer than four eligible schools in the 
grade range category, all eligible schools in the grade ran^^e category ,were 
selected. 

3. Selection of Sample Schools Within Each of the Approximately 400 
School Districts 

Each private school in the sample PSU's was associated with one and 
only one pubUc school district using the zip code of the private school. Priyate 
schools with zip codes defining areas at least half of which are incl\ided in the 
area defined by each of. the 400 sample districts were considered as belonging 
to that district for school selection purposes. Two school sampling frames were 
constructed in each of the d'ample districts: . ^ 

(1) all public and private schools in the sample district with any of the 

grade^ 7-9 ^ and 
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(2> all pubUc and private schools in the sample district with zny of the 
grades 10«12. . ' 

One school was selected from each list with probability proportional to 
the estimated niunber of students in the eligible grades in each of the sample 
districts. The number of schools selected from each list was equal to the, 
number of times the district was selected* 

In many cases a school was included^in both samphng frame lists since it 
contained eligible grades for both lists, for example a. 9-12 high schooL Smce. 
the nufliber of eligible teachers" was not known, prtor to selecting the schools, 
it was assiuned that the selection probabilities of , sample schools using, 
estimated numbers of students in eligible guides were strnflar to using school 
selection probabilities proportional to estimated eligible science teachers. In 
addition, selecting schools with probabHities^^prcportional to estimated students 
increases the precision of population estimates involving niunbers of students 
(for example students using a particular science textbook or beting taught 
using a given methoi). -^ > 

A random subsample of at most two districts was selected from the four 
sample districts in each of the sample PSU's. In these approximately 200 
sample districts two additional school sampling frame ^/Hsts were constructed/ 
The first list contained all public and private schools in each subsample 
district with any of the grades- K-3, and the second list contained all public, 
and private schools in each subsample district with any of the grades 4-6. 
Two schools were selected from each list in each of the subsample districts 
with probabilities proportional to the estimated number of students in ' the 
eligible grades. . . 

4. Selection of Teachers from Each of the Sample Schools 

Many studies attempt to contact a -sample of teachers by asking the 
principal to select one or more teachers at random. There is evidence, 
however, that this method often results in a biased sample. To avoid tiiis 
problem , a list of names of all science , niatheiaatlcs , and social studies 
teachers in the appropriate grade range was obtained from the principal of 
each sample schooL Prior to sample selection, teachers in the K-3 and 4-6 
grade ranges were ordered by grade . and a systematic equal probability 
sample of three teachers per school was selected. This method, assured that 
the sample of teachers was distrib\ited among the eligible grades in approxi- 
mately the same proportion as the popiilation of teachers is distributed by 
grade ♦ 



Science » mathematics and social studies teachers in sample schools in the 
7-9 and 10-12 g^rade ranges were stratified according to subject most often 
t&u'^ht and a sample of two teachers wais selected from each stratium* ^Due to 
time constraints, schools that refused to . provide lists" of teachers were not 
replaced; instead . additional teachers were selected from schools in the same 
strat;^ as the refusal schools . 

5. Selection of Sample Classes - — ^ 

The study design included obtaining in*-depj^ information from each 
teacher about curriculiun usage and teaching techniques in a sins^le, randomly 
selected class. The majority of the K-3 and 4-6 teachers were reported by 
their principals to ^ teach in self-contained; classrooms, i.e., they are 

^ responsible^ for teaching all academic subjects to a single group of students . 
Each such sample teacher was randomly assign^ to one of three 
groups—science, mathematics, or social studies— and received a questioni^aire 
specific to that subject. Most 7-9 *and 10-12 teachers and some K-3 and 4-6 
teacliers in ^e sample taught more than one group of students. Sometimes 
these teachers taught several classes of a single subject; other times they, 
taught one or more classes of a number of different subjects'. For, each sifch 
teacher, one class was randomly selected.. For example, a teacher who taught 
2 classes of science and 3 classes of mathematics each * day might have been 
asked to answer questions about his first or Second science class or his first, 
second, or third mathematics class of the day. 

Principals in sample 7-9 and 10-12 schools were asked to categorize social 
studies classes as either social science (anthropology, civics, economics, 
geography, government, political science, psychology, sociology, and similar 
courses) or "other social studies" (history and general social studies). To 
compensate for the fact that relatively few social studies classes are social 
science, social science classes were oversampled by giving each such class 

•twice the probability of being selected. 

6. . Sampling Error Considerations * . * 

The results of any survey based on a sample of a population (rather 
than on the entire population) are subject to sampling variability. The 
sampling erroi* (or standard error) provides a measure of the range within 
which a sample estimate can be expected to fall a certain proportion of the 
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time* For example, it may be estimated that 10 percent of all mathematics 
teachers are using one of the federally*fxmded curriculum materials. If it is 
calculated that the sampling error for this estimate was 1 percent, then, 
according to the Central Limit Theorem, 95 percent of all possible samples of 
that' same size selected in the same way would yield curriculum usage 
estimates between 8 percent and 12 percent, (that is, 10 percent ± 2 standard 
error units). 

The decision to obtain information from a sample rather than from the 
entire popu^tion is made in the interest of., reducing costs, both in terms of 
money and^^e burden on the population to be surveyed. The particular 
sample design chosen is the one which is expected to j^eld the most accurate 
information for the least cost. 

In this study, data to be collected from tochers were considered the 
most crucial; consequently the sample design is one which will maxixnize the 
accuracy of that information-: can be seen in Appendix C, Estimation and 
Sampling Error Computations, the estimates based on teacher data generally 
have smaller srtandard errors than those based on data collected at the school 
and district levels. 

It is important to realize that> other things being equal,* estimates based 
on small sample sizes are subject to larger standard errors than those based 
on large samples. Also, for the same sample design and sample size, the 
closer a percentage is to 0 or 100, the smaller the sampling error. 

' In general, this report- points out only those differences which are 
.substantial as well as statistically significant at the .05 level or beyond. The 
reader who wishes to determine if particular percentages shown in the tables 
differ significantly should refer to Appendix C for instructions for usiag the 
generalized tables of standard errors. It should be noted that, since all state 
supervisors in the 50 states and the District of Columbia were included in the 
survey, these results are not subject to sampling error and therefore all 
reported differences are statistically significant. 

C. Instrument Development 

RTPs study design involved collecting data from a national sample of 
teachers, principals, superintendents, and state and local supervisors. Xn 
initial review of the research literature was conducted to locate previous 
studies in these areas and to identify, important variables . A preliminary set 
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of 'research questions and data sources was developed, submitted to NSF, and. 
xevisetTx based on NSF feedback. Questionnaire items wHich co^ild be used to 
answer these research questions were written (or in some cases items 
appearing^ in earlier studies were revised) and preliminary drafts of the 
questionnaires were prepared* 

Instrument development, including item Construction, .review, field 
testing, a^d revision began in June,, 1976 and continued until 
February ,> 197^. The preliminary drafts of the questionnaires were reviewed 
by representatives of the Association of State Supervisors* of Mathematics, the 
Coimcil of State ^ence Supervisors, and the Council of State Social Studies 
Specialists. The major purpose of this review was to identify the ^information 
ne.eds of state level personnel and to assess the degree to which thie survey 
questionnaires met thelse needs. Based on state supervisors* feedback, and 
on the results of a 1974 survey of state data systems,^ many items which 
gathered information that was already available were omitted;, other items were 
added to fill existing gaps in coverage. 

The • preliminary drafts of the questionnaires were mailed to 18' 
consultants with expertise in- science, -mathematics, and social studies 
education. This group included a number of individuals employed in public 
school system positions . as well as university-based personnel. Each 
consultant was asked ' to rate each questionnaire item in terms of the 
importance of the information being collected and the adequacy of the item 
format and structure for obtaining clear, unambiguous data. Representatives 
of a number of professional organizations, including the Amerrican Association 
for the Advancement of IScience, the American Psychological Association, the 
Social Studies Education Consortium, the Educational Products Information 
Exchange, and national associations of district science, mathematics, and 
social studies supervisors were also given an opportunity to review the 
preliminary drafts of the questionnaires. 

The questionnaires were revised based on feedback from the various 
reviewers, and an instrument review meeting was' held at RTI on 
September 9, 1976. Discussions at this meeting, subsequent mail arid 
telephone contacts with consultants, and the results of a number of small 



^ Data Utilization: A Key to Improved Science Education , Council of State 
Science Supervisors, 1974. 
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pretests were used to further refine the instruments. Finally, the Instru- 
ments were reviewed by representatives of the Comiaittee on Evaluation and ^ 
Information Systems (CEIS) of the Council of Chief State School Officer^* 
One of the major purposes of this committee is to reduce the burden of data 
collection efforts on local education agencies. CEIS discussed the instnaments 
at their July 1976 meeting and indicated that the respondent burden was too 
great; the instruments were again considered at the October 1976 meeting of 
CEIS, and final CEIS approval was granted during a conference call among 
RTI, NSF and CEIS representatives in November 1976. This approval helped 
assure that the" Chief State School Officers would grant RTI permission to 
conduct the survey in their states. 

, Office of Management and Budget (0MB) approval of the instruments for 
field-test purposes was obtained, and a field test involving small numbers of 
superintendents and distriqt supervisors, and approximately 200 teachers was 
conducted in November and December 1976. The results of this field test 
were used to further refine the instruments, and a final instrument review 
meeting was held at RTI on January 24-25, 1977. The final versions of 'the 
various questionnaires were approved by 0MB, and preparations for mailing 
to sample members were completed. 



D. Data Collection 

Once the Committee on Evaluation and Information Systems and the Office 
of Management and Budget had approved the study design, instmiments, and 
data collection procedures, the Chief State School Officers (CSSO^s) in the 
states with sample schools were asked for permission to contact sample 
districts in their statss. Ten CSSO*s requested that all materials for 
superintendents in their state be sent to the department of education; these 
states wished to include letters of endorsement of the study along with the 
RTI materials. Four states requested that materials for district supervisors, 
principals, and teachers also be sent to them for distribution and a few 
districts requested that materials for principals and teachers be sent to the 
district office for forwarding to sample members. AH of these requests were 
complied with, usually by mailing materials to these districts and states 
several days in advance of the general mailout. In addition, copies of the 
m^iterials which were being sent to sample members were sent to the survey 
coordinator in each state. 



On January 7, 1977 personalized letters and accompanying materials were 
mailed to superintendents of the 377' sample districts which had sample schools 
and the 70 sample districts* with no schools^ in the, sample.^ The materials 
included a letter from NSF requesting a cooperation with the study and an 
information sheet about the purposes and procedures of the survey. Each 
superintendent was given a list of ^the sample schools, H any, in his or her 
district and was asked to provide the names ,of the principals of thes^^ 
schools. The superintendent was also asked to .pipvidec the names ^of district 
K-6 and 7*^12 science, mathematics, and social studies supervisors or other 
persons who could answer questions about district programs in these 
subjects. Finally, each superintendent ' was asked to complete a brief 
questionnaire. A postage-paid envelope was enclosed and both a tcU-free 
telephone ntunber and a number to caU collect if the superintendent had any 
questions about the survey were provided. 

^ One week after the initial mailout,^ mailgrams were sent to all super- 
intendents requesting that they return 'the forms as soon as possible if they 
had not .already^ done so. Even after the mailgrams, the response rate was 
less than 50 percent, so further measures were undertaken to increase it. A 
telephone foUowup was conducted to obtain the names of principals and 
permission to. contact them; at the^ same time superintendents" were urged to 
complete the questionnaires and ^district supervisor listing forms and return 
them to RTI. Materials were remailed to superintendents who indicated they 
had lost the forms or could not recall having received them. In many cases 4 
or 5 calls to the district were necessary before permission . was received; in 
several cases ten or more calls were made. In several other cases the 
districts insisted on reviewing the questionnaires before they would approve 
the study. 

These intensive efforts to obtain permission' to contact sample schools 
were cqstly both in terms of time and money, but they proved to be quite 
effective. By th^fend of the telephone foUow-up, 89 percent of the districts 
with sample schools had given RTI permission , to contact these schcolc . A 
replacement district was selected from the same primary sampling unit as each 
refusal district, and 85 perceht of thegeTffistricts agreed to cooperate. 



^ Sirice some 'districts do not cover the entire X-12 grade range it was 
sometimes i^ecessary to cluster districts, e.g., one 9-12 district with several 
K-'S districts in the same geographical area, prior to selection. When schools 
within these district clusters were selected it often turned out that one* or 
more of the individual districts had no sample schools, thus the 70 sample 
districts with no sample schools. 
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Several subsequent f >llow-up activities iavplved district superintendents . , 
In preparation for the mailout to district supervisors> each district which had 
not furnished the names of supervisors was called; in many *cases the names' 
were provided over the telephone. Several weeksViater additional forms were 
.fent^ to each superintdident who had stilT not^ returned the superintendecit 
questioimaire or had,.not„prbvided the nanjies of district ^supervisors 
in "^an effort to increase the school response rate, a letter was sent to the 
superintendent of each non-respondihg school requesting that thCo principal be 
informed of the superpitendent's approval of the study. 

The initial contacts with ^the sample schools were aimed at obtaining the 
.names cpf science , mathematics , and social studies teachers and the number of 
classes of each subject they- taught so that sample teachers could be selected* 
The teacher listing ^ forms and accompanj^g 'materials * were mailed on 
February 18, 1977 to all sample schools whose superintendents had 'given 
permission for the survey. The remaining schools were contacted as permis- 
sion was received. As in the case of superintendents, a letter from NSF, a 
postage-paid envelope, and toll-free and coUect telephone numbers were 
provided* 

A "thank you/reminder** postcard was mailed to each principal • one week 

< • "J 

after the initial contact. By the requested return data of February 28 only 
40 percent of the forms had been received. Non-respondents were contacted 
by ^telephone,, and additiox/al materials were sent to schools which requested 
them. These procedures increased the response rate to approximately 70%; 
this .response rate was considered unacceptably low since the selection of 
sample teachers was dependent upon repeipt of the teacher lists. 

In an attempt to increase the response rate, principals who had not 
returned the forms by March 31 were sent mailgrams urging their cooperation 
an<J asking them to call RTI collect if they had misplaced the forms or had 
any questions about the study; additional forms were mailed as requested. 
These efforts increased the response rate to approximately 85 percent. A 
second round of caUs was begun on April 3, and an additional set of materials 
was mailed to aU non-respondents on April 6. As of the final cutoff dare 
(April 20), teacher lists had been obtained from approximately 95 percent of 
the schools which bad been contacted. ^ Again, these efforts were costiy in 
terms of both time and money, but they were considered essential if the 
integrity* of the sample design and therefore the precision of the survey 
results were to be preserved. , 




Questionnaires and accompanying^ materials (includinsr a letter fx^m RTI 
with phone nximbers to call^oU-free and collect, a letter from NSF^ aid. a 
postage-paid envelope) were mailed, to district supervisors on March 23, to 
teachers and principals during the period April 8-29 (as teacher Usting;, forms 
were received and sample teachers were selected), and to* state supervisors 

on April ,15. In_ eac h cas e a "thank you/rminde^^^ was mailed one 

week' after the initial questionnaire mailcut, second mailouts were, made^ to 
non-respondents approximately two weeks later, and mailg^^wns were,, sent to 
all those who had stiU hot responded by a given cutoff date. Each 
non-* responding district supervisor and a sample of non*>responding principals^ 
and teachers also received prompting by telephone. 

The final response* rate for each group is shown in Table 1. The- 
response ranged from an average of 72 percMit for district supervisors to an 
average of 90 percent for state supervisors, m addition, a very brief ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to a sample of responding teachers in order to gauge the 
reliability of some of the items. The response rate for the reliability 
questioifnaire was 65 percent. 

Table 1 

SURVEY RESPONSE RATES 
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Number of 


Number of 




Type of 


Questionnaires 


Questionnaires 


Response 


Respondent 


Sent Out 


Received 


Rate 


State Supervisor > 


192 


173 


. 90% 


Superintendent 


488 


356 


73% 


District Supervisor 


2634 


1893 


72% 


Principal 


1411 


1177 - 


84% 


Teacher 


6378 


4829 


76% 



E. File Preparation and Analysis * - 

Completed questionnaires were checked, in ' by identification number, 
assigned to control batches, and routed to the pre-machine editing and coding 
section at RTI. Manual editing was used to identify and, if possible, resolve 
multiple responses. For example if a teacher indicated that 50-60 minutes 




-were ^typically spent on mathematics ihstnictiofn, the average value of 55 
minutes would .be used alodg with* an indication, that this value had .been 
arrived at by an editing process; -Non*humeric open-ended responses were 
also coded at this time. . For example, a pre- developed list of coxxrse codes 
was used to code all questions, where nameis of courses were requested,. « 
incluc^ig lists of required courses, courses offered, etc. 

Following manual codings and editing, the questionnaires were transmitt^ 
to the dirept dat% entry section for transformation to machine-readable form' 
using programmable terminals. Major advantages of this t3rpe "of data 
transformation include higher speed, fewer processing steps, and lower 
ti'anscription error rates. The overall transcription error rate for-tl^e data in^ 
this survey was less than 0.5 percent.. 

Once the data had been transformed into machine-readable form, a 
number of machine- editing checks were carried out. Responses which were 
outside the acceptable range for each item were coded as ''bad data"; for 
example, if a teacher indicated that he had taken his last course for college 
credit in 1980 this- response was considered uncodable. Similarly, % the 
number of minutes reportedly spent in a lesson exceeded- the number of 
minutes in the school day, the response was considered uncodable. 

The majority of the machine^editing checks involved routing questions. 
A routing question is one that either implicitly or explicitly directs a respon- 
dent around other questions in the instrmnent. The aim of the routing 
questions is to quickly move respondents around questionnaire sections that 
do not jipply to them. A routing-check* program was used to determine if the 
respondents correctly followed the routing patterns and to flag the responses 
of violators . Subsequent analyses could then easily exclude flagged records 
from the tabulations. For example, if a district supervisor indicated that the 
district did not use standardized tests in K-6 mathematics and then proceeded 
to rate the utility of the district's mathematics s'tandardteed tests , the 
data are clearly inconsistent; in these cases the data were omitted from the 
analyses. ^ , 

The final step in file preparation was the addition of weights to the file. 
The weight for each respondent was calculated as the inverse of the proba- 
bility pf selecting the individual into the sample, multiplied by, a non-response 
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adjustment factor*^ All population estimates presented in this report were 
computed using v/eighted data. - 

N 

F. Outline of this Report 

This report of the results of the 1977 National Survey of Science, 
MathematiQs and Social Studies Education is organized into major topical areas. 
Data^^from the~ various sources — superintendents, -^dktrict^pipgrjBun questio L^v 
jiaire respondents, principals, teachers, and state supervisors--are presented 
as appropriate throughout the report* 

Chapter 2 presents data about state and local guidelines for ' science , 
mathematics and social studies education. The percent of states and districts 
which have guidelines for the time to be^ spent in instruction in each subject 
are shown, as well as information about the amount of time required* Similar*- 
larly information on courses required for high school graduation is presented 
as well as indications of the status of competency programs in each subject* 

Chapter 3 presents information about science, mathematics and social 
studies course offerings. The percent of schools offering each course as weU 
as total enrollment for each major course are .presented. Information about 
course duration and ability composition of science, mathematics, and social 
studies classes is also presented. 

Chapter 4 deals with a variety of topics relatecl to federally funded 
curriculum materials. District, school, teacher and student use of these 
curriculum materials are considered as well as the participation^ of teachers, 
principals and .state and local supervisors in NSF-funded workshops and . 
institutes . 

Issues related to textbook usage are examined in Chapter 5. The most 
commonly used textbooks in each subject/grade range category (K-3, 4-6, 7-9 
and 10*- 12 science, mathematics and social studies) are listed, and data are 
presented about the use of multiple texts, the age of textbooks bein^^ used, 
and the use of various supplementary materials. In addition, perceptions of 
superintendents, district supervisors, and principals about the textbook 
selection process are compared. 



^ The aim of non-response adjustment is to reduce the possible bias by 
distributing the non-respondent weights among the respondents believed to be 
most similar to these non- respondents. In this study, adjustment was made 
by size and type of community within geographical areas. 
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Chapter 6 deals with instructional techniques and classroom activities. 
Science > mathematics » and social -studies classes are compared in terms of the 
frequency of use of vanous testching teclfniq^es-and^particul^.^t5^^ of 
inc^trufctional materials* Finally > data are pres;4^ted about the use of specific 
maniptOative materials in science,^ mathemati&s.. and^ sp<^ 

Chapter 7 presents a variety of data about scienceV mathematics, and 
social studies facilities » equipment ^ and, supplies* Topics include district 
expenditures ancT sources ^ of fundinjr, school expenditures , -the-avidlability 
and use of selected facilities and equipment^ and teacher ratings of the 
adequacy of facilities, equipment, and supplies. 

The qualifications of science, mathematics, and social studies teachers 
are discussed in Chapter 8* Data about teacher characteristics such as sex, 
degrees earned, and teaching experience are presented* However, the major 
focus of the chapter is on areas in which teachers feel the need for additional 
assistance. - * / 

Chapter 9 deals with the sources ""of information used by teachers, 
^ principals, and state and local district supervisors to find out about new 
develppments in education* Specific sources which are discussed^ include 
several categories of state and local district personnel, a number of types of 
professional activities, and professional publications* 

Chapter 10 presents data about perceived "barriers" to instruction in 
science, mathematics and social studies education* Responses of teachers, 
principals, and state and local district supervisors about the seriousness of a 
number of .different potential problems are compared* 

Finally, Chapter 11 presents the results of a substudy which was 
conducted to assess the reliability of the information gathered from teachers* 

To improve the readability of thii^^ .report, many of the more detailed 
tabular results have been placed in the Appendix* In addition, the appendices 
include a descripti^on of the reporting variables used in the analyses, a 
technical treatment of the estimation and standard error computation^, and 
copies oi the survey instruments* ' 
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Chapter 2 

State, and Local IMstrict Supervision/Coordmation of Science » 
^ Mathematics, and Social Studies Education 

* 

A. Overview - . • 

Data concerning state and local district supervision of science, 
mathematics* and social studies education were collected, using four types of 
questionnaires— superintendent, principal, district program and state 
supervisor. When a state did not have a statewide supervisor/coordinator in 
science, mathematics or social studies, . the Chief State School Officer was 
asked to designate another person who would be able to answer questions 
^ about state reqxiirements and practices ii;x the particular subject- area. 
Similarly, superintendents designated other distnct stati members to answer 
questions about district programs in each subject/grade range (K-6 and 7-12 
science, mathematics and social studies) if there were no district*- wide 
supervisor for that category. As a result, estimates could be made for the 
percent of states. or percent of^s'tficts with a particular characteristic, even 
though some states and districts do not have any supervisors in one or more 
of the areas of interest. 

This chapter '^'&lso deals with characteristics of the supervisor^ 
themselves, such as their att^tndance at professional meetings. In some cases 
the analyses excluded district program questionnaire respondents who have no 
district- wide coordination responsibilities, and these are noted. In most 
cases, however, all respondents were included in the analyses. 

B. Guidelines for Instructional Time in K-6 Science, Mathematics, and 
Social Studies 

The state supervisor and district program questionnaires included 
questions about guidelines for the nvmimixm amount of time to be spent in ths 
particular subject in grades K-6. As can be seen in Tables 2 and 3, 
approximately 25 percent of the states and 40 percent of the districts set 
guidelines for the minimum amount of instructional time to be spent in each 
subject in one or more of the grades K-6. As might be expected, relatively 
few districts set mi pfTtM im time gtiidelines for Kindergarten instruction, and 
those that do have a rather low requirement on the average (approximately 15 
minutes per day for each subject). 
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. Table 2 >» 

PERCENT OF STATES WITH GUIDELINES FOR TIME SPENT 
IN EACH SUBJECT IN GRADES K-6, BY REGION 
AND SIZE OF STATE 



- 


Mathematics 


Science 


. Social Studies 


Yes 


No 


unicnovnv/ , # 
Inconsistent— 


Yes 


Unknown/ . . 
No Inconslstent- 


Yes 


No 


UlUvUUWil/ ^ # 

Inconsistent— 


Nation 


28 


58 


15 


27 


55 


18 


25 


'51 


24 ~ 


Region-^ 




















Northeast 


29 ' 


29 


43 


25 


63 


13 


" 0 




25 


South 


33 


53 


" 13 


' 31 


50 




44- 


44 


13 


North Central 


27 


73 


0 


03 


33 


33 


17 


58 


25 


West 


20 


70 


10 


15 


77 


8 


27 


36 


36 • 


Size of State 




















Small 


34 


59 


8 


38 


50 


12 


21 


39* . 


39 


Medium 


32 


62 


7 


34 


44 


22 


34 


41 


25 


Large 


16 


52 


32 


6 


74 


20- 


19 


74 


6 


Sample N = 


43 


49 





1/ " ^ 

Includes states where the question was left blank as well as those where the supervisor said there 
were guidelines but omitted them, or said there were no guidelines but wrote them in. 

— Refer to Appendix A for a description of these reporting variables and the sample size in each 
reporting group. 



DISTRICT GUIDELINES FOi. MINIMUM iniMBER OF 
MINUTES TO BE SPENT-^PER DAY,. Kf^SUBJECT AND GRADE 



Grade 



K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Mathematics 



Percent 
of 

Districts 



Average 

# of 
Minutes^ 



Standard 
Error 



23 


17 




1.8 


36 


29 




1-2 


39 


- 31 


• 


1.7 


41 


. 33 




1.8 


40 


38 




2.7 


40 


^ ^8- 




- 2.6 

t 


40 


39 




2.7 



Science. 



Percent 
of 

Districts 



12 
28 
29 
30 
30 

32 

i 

36 



Average 

#. of 
Minutes ^ 



Standard 
Error 



Social Studies 



16 
17 
18 
20 
26 
30 
34 



0.7 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.6 
1.9 
2.0 



Percent Averagip 
of # 6f - 

Districts Minutes ^_ 



Standard 
Error 



13 


15- 


,2.-5 


27 


21 


1.4 


28 


' 21 


1.2 


28 


25 


1.8 


29 


3? 


3.2 


36 


38 


3.2 


35 


- 39 


3.3 


303 



Sample N 



327 



326 



y These are the numbers of districts which indicated they have guidelines for one or more of the grades K-6. 
In each subject, estimates for kindergarten are based on considerably fewer districts. 
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37 



The percent of districts with guidelines for amount of instruction in each 
subject increases with grade level, as does the average niunber of minutes 
recommended or required. In each of the grades 1-6, the average amount of 
time recommended for mathematics and that recommended for social studies are 
significantly greater than the amount recommended for science. In grades 1-4 
the recommended time for mathematics is significantly greater than that for 
social studies. 

C. Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies Requirements for High School 
Graduation 

JRespondents to the state supervisor and district program questionnaires 
indicated the total amount of grade 9-12 instruction in their subject which is 
reqxaired for high school graduation, as well as the names of any specific 
courses which are required. In contrast to reqxairements in. grades 
requirements in grades 7-12 tend to be heaviest in social studies. As Table 4 
shows, 68 percent of the states require more than one year of instruction in 
grades 9-12 compared to 21 percent in science and 21 percent in mathematics. 
(Note that 13 percent of the 'states did -not answer this question for social 
studies, while 15 percent omitted the answer for science, possibly ' because 
they have no requirements in the subject.) These tables also show -the 
requirements broken down by region and size of state. States in the South 
tend to I^ave heavier requirements than states in the other regions;^ there is 
no consistent pattern evident for size of state. 

As Table 5 shows, very few states require specific courses in 
mathematics and science, while a large number (83 percent) require one or 
more specific social studies courses. Sixty-eight percent of the states 
require a course in United States History, 32 percent require an American 
Government course, and 20 percefat reqixire a course in the history of their 
state. The most common requirement in science is biology, but even this was 
listed by only 8 percent of the states. No specific mathematics courses were 
listed, even though 7 percent of the states indicated that they do require 
specific mathematics courses. , 



^ The reader should refer to Appendix A for a description of the reporting 
variables. It may be surprising, for example, to note that the South Includes 
such states as Delaware, Maryland and Texas according to U.S. census defini- 
tions. 4 




Table 4 • 

PERCENT OF STATES REQUIRING LESS THAN I YEAR, 1 YEAR, AND .MORE THAN I YEAR OF 
EACH SUBJECT IN GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION, 
« BY REGION AND SIZE OF STATE 





Kathe«atica 


Science 




.Social 


Studies ' 




Less Than 
1 Year 


1 Year 


^iol^ft Than 
1 Year 


Leas Than 
1 Year 1 Year 


Hore Than 
1 Year 


Unknova 


Lass Than 
1 Year 


1 Year 


Hore Than 
1 Year 


Unknown 


N«tioa 


22 


57 


21 


12 


53 


21 


15 . 


2 


17 


68 


13 . 




















e 




Northeaac 


57 


29 


lA 


0 


38 


13 


50 


13 


25 


38 


25 


Soucli 


7 


53 


AO 


6 


56 


38 * 


u 


0 


13 


81 


6 


North General 


18 


82 


0 


25 


A2 


8 


25' 


0 


' 25 


58 


17 


West 


20 


60 


20 


15 


69 


15 


0 


0 


9 


82 


9 


Size of State 






* 


















Small / 
Mediun / 


2\ 


64 


15 


12 


57 


18 


13 


0 


21 


■ 7A 


6 


13 


62 


25 


11 


55 


23 


11 


6 


^ 17 


77 


0- 


Large j 

i . 


33 


AA 


2A 


13 


A6 


21 

* 


21 


0 


' 13 


52 


35 


SaBple N / 


A3 




A9 






A7 



1/ 



Refer tj Appendix A for a description of these reporting variables and the sample size In each reporting group. 
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. Table 5" ^ 

PERCENT OF STATES REQUIRING SPECIFIC COURSES IN EACH SUBJECT, 
BY REGION AND SIZE OF STATE 





Mathematics 


Science ' 


Social 
Studies 




CiSLZxOu 


7— 


8 


83 




2/ 

RegicDr- 










Nnrthfiast 




u 


/j 




South ' 


^ 13 


13 


100 . 


• 


North Central 


9 


0. 


67- 




West 


0 


15 


02 




^ize of State 










Small 


7 


0 


74 ■ 




Medium 


6 


16 


37 




Large ^ 


7c 


7 


87 




Sample N 


•43 


'49 


47 





1/ ' \^ 

— It should be noted that these state supervisors (N » 3) indicat^^d 

that specific courses are required but did not specify .the names o£ the 

courses. 



2/ 



— Refer to Appendix A for a description of these reporting variables 
and the sample size in each reporting group. 



Table 6 

PERCENT OF DISTRrCTS REQUIRING LESS THAN 1 YEAR, 1 YEAR, AND 
MORE THAN 1 YEAR OF EACH SUBJECT IN GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 





Less Than 
1 Year 


1 Year 


More Than 
1 Year 


Unknown 


Mathematics (N - 321) ' 


2 


54 


33 


11 


Science (N " 318) 


4 


47 


33 


16 


Social Studies (N - 298) 


2 


5 


74 


20 



25 40 



District reqxiirements in science, mathematics, and social studies are 
presented^ in Tables 6 and ?• Again, the., requirements aria significantly 
gpreater in social studies than in science or mathematics , ydtk approximately 3 
out of every 4 of the districts requiring more than one year in grades 9-12 
compared to only 1 out of every 3 in both science and mathematics . Mosjt 
districts (86 percent) require one or more specific courses in social studies. 
The most commonly required courses are United States History (81 percent of 
districts), American Government (34 percent) and World History (17 percent). 
Forty-nine percent of the districts require a specific course in sden'ce in 
grades 9-12 vdth general science (27 percent) , biology (21 percent) and 
physical science (12 percent) the most frequently required courses* Forty 
percent of . the districts require one or more specific mathematics courses ^ 
typically general mathematics (35 percent) or elementary algebra (33 percent). 



Table 7 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS REQUIRING SPECIFIC COURSES IN EACH SUBJECT 





Yeai/ 


No 


Unknown 


Mathematics .(N = 321) 


40 


52 


8 


■ Science (N » 318) 


49 


43 


8 


' Social Studies (N = 298) 


86 

f 


8 


6 



J./ * " 

— Includes districts, which indicated that specific courses are required 
but did not specify the names> ^f these courses (1 percent of the districts 
in mathematics and social studies', and 3 percent in science) . 
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D. District Use of Standardized Tests in Science, Mathematics > and Social 
Studies 

Each respondent to a district program questionnaire -indicated if the 
district uses nationally*-normed standardized tests in a particular subxect and 
grade range. The data presented in. Table 8 show that the use of 
.standardized tests is much more common in mathematics than in science or 
social studies; in each subject standardized tests are more likely to be used 
in grades K-6 than in grades 7-12. 

Table 8 . ' 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS WHICH USE STANDARDIZED TESTS IN 
EACH SUBJECT .AND GRADE RANGE 





Yes * . 


No 


Unknown 


Mathematics 








K-6 (N =• 310) 


93 


7 


0 ' 


7-12 (N = 302) 


67 


32 


1 


Science 








K-6 (N = 314) 


43 


51 


6 


7-12 (N = 295) 


33 


64 


3 


Social Studies 








K-6 (N » 285) 


50 


45 


4 


7-12 (N = 268) 


33 


66 • 


1 



Respondents who indicated that standardized tests are used in the 
particular subject and grade range were asked to answer a series of questions 
about the extent of their use for a number of purposes. The results are 
shown in Table 9. A major use of such tests is in reporting results to 
individual teachers, especially in grades K-6. Ninety-five percent of the 
districts which use standardized tests reported using these tests for that 



Table 9 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS WHICH USE STANDARDIZED TESTS 
FOR EACH OF A NUMBER OF PURPOSES, BY SUBJECT 



Type of Use 



A. MATHEMATICS 



Reporting results to Imilviaual tefichars 

Reporting results to otuaents* parents 

Revising curricula C 

Determining topics for In-service education 

programs , 

Placing students in rcstcdial programs 

Placing students in programs for the gifted 

Diagnosis/prescription for Individual studencs, 
Reporting progress for federally-funded 
programs 

Sanple N ^ 



No Snail Hodcrate Great 
Use Use Use Use Missing 



1 2 

2 30 
10 30 



24 
Al 
44 



71 
26 
10 



19 


25 


37 


13 


6 


32 


34 


14 


2 


18 


6 


11 


39 


42 


3 ^ 


9 


22 


29 


24 


17 


41 


14 


14 


28 


3 


29 


19 


20 


13 


20 


5 


30 


33 


31 


2 


10 


44 


21 


9 


16 


22 


9 


27 


37 


4 


40 


16 


14 


10 


20 



7-12 



No Small Moderate Great 
Use Use Use Use 



3 13 
6 4> 
8 27 



53 
24 
36 



31 
7 
12 



MissinK 



1 
16 
17 



1/ 



289 



227 



Districts which do not use standardized tests and those with routing pattern violations were not Included in this table. 
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Table 9 (Continued) . 



PERCENT OF DISlRICT§ WHICH . USE STANDARDIZE!) TESTS 
FOR EACH OF A NUMBER OF PURPOSES, BY SUBJECT 

B. SCIENCE 



Type of Use 



K-6 



No SmII Moderate Great: 



7>12 



Use 


Use 


Use 


Use 




Use 


Use 


Use 


Use 


HlcflinR 


0 


13 


20 


66 




4 


X9 


42 


35 


0 




25 


49 


23 


b 


14 


34 


32 


19 


1 


16 


31 


' 49 


. 5 


0 


22 


40 


24 


11 


3 


19 


39 


38 


4 


0 


46 


36 


13 


2 


3 


33 


28 


20 


18 


2 


16 


34 


32 




3 ' 


54 


13 


21 


11 


0 


43 


25 


10 


19 


4 


28 


41 


11 


19 


1 


25 


33 


23 


17 


4 



Reporting results to Individual teachers 
Reporting results to stUdeats' parents 
Revising curricula , 



Deteralning topics for in-service education 

programs • ^ • . • . . 

Placing students in remedial programs 

Placing students in programs for the gifted 



Diagnosis/prescription ^for individual students. 
Reporting progress for federally- funded 
programs 



SO 



15 



23 



10 



47 



38 



Sample H 



1 



133 



128 



- Districts which do not use standardized tests and those with routing pattern violations 

were not included in this table. 



Table 9 (Continued) 



PERCENT OF DISTRICTS WHICH USE, STANDARDIZED TESTS 
FOR EACH OF A NUMBER OF PURPOSES, BY SUBJECT 



C* 



SOC 



I<a^-S3CUDIES 



1/ 



Type of Use 



Reporting results to ladlvldu»l tedchers 

Reporting results to students* parents . .V 

Revising curricula 

Determining topics for In-servlce education 

• prograais ,, , 

Placing students In remedial progroas 

Placing students In programs for the gifted • • , 

Diagnosis/prescription for Individual students. 
Reporting progress for fedorallyrfunded 
4 prograna , 

Sanple N ^ \ ^ 



K-6 



No^ ^Small Koderate. Creat 

Use Missing 



Use' 


Use 


' Use 


0 


11 


42 


3 


29 


49 


13 


25 ' 


56 



19 
25 
39 

21 

43 



54 
21 
11 

35 

9 



20 
23 
20 

10 

18 



47 
19 
7 



7 
31 
28 

34 

30 



127 



7-12 


Ko 


SmalK Moderate 


Great 


Use 


Ua« 


Use 


Use 


10 


23 


37 


28 


11 


34 


28 


16 


18 


37 


35 


1 


25 


31 


28 


4 


11 


48 


21 


18 


39 


31 


13 


8^ 


20 


40 


28 


10 


37 


27 


20 


5 



Mlaainit 



2 
12 
9 



11 
2 
9 

3 

12 



105 



Districts which do not use standardized tests and thoao with routing pattern violations were not Included In this table* 
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purpose to a moderate or great extent in K-6 mathematics; analogous figures 
were 89 percent for K-6 social studies, 86 percent for K-6 science, 84 
percent for 7-12 mathematics, 77 percent for 7-12 s^ence and 65 'percent for 
7-12 social studies « Another major use of the tests is for plkcing students in 
remedial programs, especially in K-6 mathematics (81 percent of the districts, 
reported moderate or great use tor this puipbse.) A third major use of test 
results is in reporting to parents, with percentages of moderate or great use 
^ varjring from nearly 70^ percent for K-6 mathematics and social studies to 31 , 
percent for 7-12 mathematics. 

Fewer districts reported using test results to a mo4erate or large extent 
for revising curricula (ranging from approximately^ 35 percent in 7-12 science 
and social studies to 63 percent, in K-S social studies), and diagnosis/prescrip- 
tion for individual students (from 30 percent in K-6 science and 7-12 matiiema- 
tics to 64 percent in K-6 mathematics). 

The least important uses of standardized test^esults appear to be fdr 
determining topics for in-service education programs (ranges from 15 to 50 
percent moderate or great use), reporting progress for federally •fun4ed 
programs (11 to 64 percent), ;md placing students in programs for the gifted 
(21 to 62 percent). " 

E. Basic Competency in Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies 

Very few of the states currently establish specific competencies in these 
subjects w.iich students must attain prior to high school graduation, but as 
Table 10 shows, a number of states, are planning to implement basic 
competency programs in the near future. In mathematics, 35 percent of the 
states are planning to implement a competency program, and, as shown in 
Table 11, approximately two-thirds of these plan to do so by 1979. Fewer 
states are planning basic competency prograjns in social studies (22 percent) 
and science (i3 percent), and the implementation dates tend to be further in 
the future or not yet determined. 
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Table. 10 

STATUS OF COMPETENCY PROGRAMS 
♦ BY SUBJECT ^ 
(Percent of States) 



" Subject 

^ . . Social 
, Mathematics SclenceSs Studies 

Have specific competencies 

requireid for graduation *• 7 2 0 

Plan to Implement competency 

program..; 35 13 22 

No plans to implement competency 

program 34 63 Si 

Missing or inconsistent responses. 23 23 28 

Sample N ^ 43, ^ 49 47 



Table 11 
DATES- PLANNED' FOR IMPLEMENTING 



COMPETENCY PROGRAMS IN EACH SUBJECT^' 



1/ 









Subi^ct 






Date 






Social 




Mathematics 


Science 


Studies 








0 


17 








48 


8 








- 0 


■ 16 








17 


17 








18 


17 








18 


26 




Sample N 


17 


6 


12 



— Percentages are based on the states which indicated that they plan 
to implement competency programs and either supplied the date, or 
indicated that the date was unknown. 
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F. • Roles of State Supervisors 

As part of a general reduction of funds available in state departments of 
education > a number of states have reduced the number of statewide subject 
area coordinators; in many cases a coordinator has been assigned additional 
duties so that he or she has less time to spend on science > mathematics or 
social studies education, and in some cases the positions have been eliminated 
entirely. As Table 12 shows, only 58 percent of the states employ one or 
more persons who spend most, of their time on the statewide coordination of 
mathematics. Similarly, only 55 percent of the states have science education 
specialists who devote more than 75 percent of their time to statewide 
, coordination and only 56 percent of the states have such coordinators in 
social studies. There is some variation by region, with states in the South 
more likely than other states to have "full-time" coordinators (i.e., those who 
spend more than 75 percent of their time coordinating a single subject) and 
states in the Northeast and West less likely to have "full-time*' coordinators in 
science and mathematics. There is no consistent pattern evident by size of 
state. . ^ 

Each state supervisor was also asked to indicate the office's budget for 
the support of education in that subject, including salaries. Many of them 
omitted this question, while others indicated that the amoxint could not be 
determined. Table 13 shows the average amount of money spent in support of 
each subject based on the states * which 'provided data; the average amount 
ranges from $41,506 in science to $52,380 in social studies. As would be 
expected, the larger states spend more on the average than do the smaller 
states. Regional differences are less consistent, but thei*e is a tendency for 
states in the North Central region to have budgets in these su bjects w hich 
are smaller than those in the nation as a whole. 

In an attempt to determine how state supervisors spend their time, each 
supervisor was given, a list of activities and asked to indicate the amount of 
time he or she spends on each. These data are shown in Appendix 
Table B.l. The activities which occupy the largest proportion of ^ state 
supervisor time are planning and developing curricula (72 to 82 percent 
reported spending a moderate or large amount of time on this), providing and 
coordinating in-service programs (66-83 percent) working with district 
personnel (68-73 percent) and evaluating district programs (54-62 percent). 
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Tqbie 12 »^ * 

PERCENT OF STATES WHERE SUPERVISORS SPEND LESS THAN 50Z, 50-75%, AND MORE THAN 75Z 

OF THEIR TIME IN STATEWIDE COORDINATION BY SUBJECT, REGION AND SIZE OF STATE-^ 

' "V ■ 





Mathenatlcs 


Science 


Social Studies 


Less 
rhan 50Z 


50-75% 


More 
Than 75% 


Missing 


Less 
Than 50% 


50-75% 


k 

nore 
Than 75% 


jLess 
Than 50% 


50-75% 


More 
Than 75% 


Missing 


Nation 


22 


18 


58 


2 


31 


14 


55 


29 ■ 


13 


56 . ^ 


2 


9 / 

Region^^ 


















> 






Northeast 


43. 


0 


57 


0 


50 


13 


38 


50 ' 


0 


30 


0 


South 


0 


27 


67 


7 


6 


19 


. 75 


13 


0 


81 . 


6 


North Central 


27 


18 


55 


0 


33 


8 


58 


17 


^ 17 


67 


0 . 


West 


30 


20 


• 50 


0 


46 


15 


39 


46 


36 


IB 


0 


Size of State 
























Small 


29 


15 


56 


0 


31 


13 


56 


33 


28 


39 


0 


Medium 


20 


25 


56 


0" 


33 


17 


50 


31 


' 0 


69 


0 


Large 


16 


14 




8 


27 


13 


60 


21 


13 


60 


7 


Sample N 






43 


««• 


49 


^7 



4S 



-^^ If a state has more than one supervisor per 5ubject> only the "chief" supervisor was used in these analyses. 
2/ 

— Refer to Appendix A for a description of these reporting variables and the sample size in each reporting group. 
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Table 13 



AVERAGE AMOUNT OF MONEY SPENT ON STATEWIDE COORDINATION 
OF EACH SUBJECT, BY REGION AND SIZE OF STATE 



\ 





Mathematics 


Science 


Social 
Studies 


Nation 




$48,442 


$41,506 


$52,504 • 


Regiott^^ • ' 










Northeast 




61 250 


46 "533 




South 




48,373 


50,707 


58,454 


North Central 




31,467 


30,447 


43,047 


West 




52,714 


24,539 


49,115 


Size of State 










Small 




28,602 


27,083 


44,467 


Medium 




36,442 


36,842 


48,517 


Large 




87,775 


63,383' 


69,713 


\ Sample N^^ 

X 


' 1 


30 


34 


31 

r 



1/ \ 

— Refer to Appendix A for a "description of these reporting variables and 
the sample size in each reporting group ♦ 

2/ 

— For approximately 30 percent of the states, supervisors left this ques 
tion blank, or indicated that the specific amount could not be determined. 
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Fewer state supervisors reported spending a moderate or larjgre amoiint of time 
on locating and evaluating instructional materials (39-53 percent), working 
with' college personnel (32-53 percent), attendmg professional meetingfs 
(35-44 percent) and- working with state .supervisors of other subject areas 
(34-41 percent). Relatively few state supervisors reported that writing 
proposals (9-18 percent) or administrative duties (21-29 percent) consim^d 
more than a small amoiint of their time. 

Differences between subject areas were for the most part rather small. 
However, mathematics supervisors were more likely to spend considerable time 
on in-service programs (83 percent spend a moderate or large amount of time 
coordinating in-service program^ versus 72 percent for social studies and 6^ 
percent for science) and science supervisors were more likely to spend a 
moderate or large amount of time working with college personnel (53 percent 
for science versus 35- percent for mathematics and 32 percent for social 
studies) . 

G . Roles of Local District Supervisors 

Superintendents were asked to indicate the niunber of fxiU-time 
eqxiivalent district wide supervisors/coordinators in their districts. The data, 
presented in Table 14, show that 63 percent of the <Jistricts have no district 
supervisors. Districts in the Northeast and South are significantly more 
. lijcely than those in che North Central and Western regions to have 1 or more 
district- supervisors, while rural districts and " small districts are quite 
unlikely to have district supervisors. 

Each superintendent was asked to designate one person, preferably a 
district-wide supervisor if. there was one, to ansv/er questions about district 
programs in each of six subject area/grade range combinations (K-6 and 7-12 
science, mathematics and social studies). In some districts the same person 
was designated for all six areas; in other districts as many as six different 
people were designated. Table 15 shows the breakdown of respondents by 
job title. Note that only 25 percent of the K-6 respoi: dents and 20 percent 
of the 7-12 respondents are district-wide supervisors or curriculum 
coordinators; an additional 10 percent at K-6 and 9 percent at 7-12 are 
associate or assistant superintendents for instruction, a role which is often 
quite similar to district-wide supervisor. The majority of respondents are 
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Table 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS WITH 0,. 1-5, AND. 
BY REGtON, TYPE OF COMMUNITY, 



I' 



14 . 

6 OR MORE DIST^CT SUPERVISORS, 
AND .&I2E OF DISTRICT^; 

i 













• 


Number of Supervisors 


. , . \ 


, • 0 


•1-5 , 


6 or More 

•* 


— — 


Nation (N » 340) 


63 


26 






RegionZ^ 










Northeast . 


42 


25 


33 




South 


56 


33 


11 




North Central 


75 


22 


3 




West 


67 


26 


8 




Type of Contmunity 










Rural 


78 


20 i 


3 




Small City 


44 


. 41 


15 




Urban 


8 


22 


.71 




Suburban 


35 


33 


' 32 




Unknown 


77. 


' 20* 


2 




Size ot District J 

* 










Small 


80 


18 


2 




Medium 


17 


52 


31 




Large 


12 


21- 


67 




Unknown 


3 


. 97 


0 





. Estimates do not include the 16 districts^ where superintendents 
either said there were no supeirvisors but ejiswered questions about them, 
^or said there were supervisors but did hot answer the questions about them. 

Refer to Appendix A for a description of these reporting variables and 
the sample size in each reporting group. 
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tied to at single school (either aa teacher, principal, or department chairman) 
^and less-^ likely to. be able to coordinate instruction throughout the district. 
It should be noted, however, that in many small districts the entire 7-12 
program is confined to only 1 or' a few schools and a department chsdrman may 
in fact have adequate time to coordinate instruction in a p^irticular subject 
area. This is less likely in the case of teachers because ol their teaching 
, loads or principals because they would need to divide their attention among a 
number of subjects. 



' Table 15 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS WHERE DISTRICT PROGRAM OUESTIONIJAIRE 
• RESPONDENTS jiOLD SACH TITLE, BY G^S RANGE 



Title 



District Program Questionnaire 
Grade Ran^e^^ 



K-6 7-12 



Superintendent ^ 1 3 

Associate or assistant superintendent for 

instruction ^ 10 ' 9 

District supervisor/curriculum coordinator 25 20 

Department chairman 3 ^ 15 o 

^ Principal • • 32 18 

. Teacher '28 31 

. Missing 2 4 

f 4 

— ^ These estimates are based on a total of 955 respondents. On the 
average, each respondent completed questionnaires for 2 areas (for 
example^ K-6 and 7-12 social studies, or k-6 math and K-6 science). 



/Table 16" presents further evidence that very few district£ Have; 
"full-time" coordinators (defined here asr a person spending: ^aore than 75 
percent of his or her time on district-wide coordination) . Respondents to the 
district program questionnaire were asked to indifcate the percent of time they 
spent on district supervision/coojrdination of one or mt)re subject areas; 
responses are shown broken down by subject/grade range category. (Recall 
that on the average each respondent had been designated for 2 subject/grade 
range ,categories . ) The percent of respondents spending 75 percent or more 
of their time on supervision/coordination ranged 'from 16 percent , to 26 
percent. * ... 



^ ' .Table 16 

TIME-S^ENT IN DISTRJCTWIDE SUPERVISI0N/COOBI}n;ATI0N • ' i ■ 
BY SUBJECT AND GRADE SANGg , • - 



> 


Percent 


i> ■ Ml 

of Di strict 'Trogram Questionnaire Respondents 


0 


Less Than 
75% 


75% or 
-More 


Mathematics 








K-6 (N » 310) 


35 


39 • . , 


26 " ' 


7-12 (N « .302) 


42 ' 


41 


■ 16. 


Science 




< 




K-6 (N.= 314) 


39 


39 


22 


7-12 (N\= 295) 


37 


42 


20 ■ 


Social Studies - 






*• 


K-6 (N = 285) 


38 


38 


21 


7-12 (N » 268) 


31 


49 


20 



Respondents who indicated they spend at least some of their time on 
district- wide supervision/coordination were asked >about the subjects they 
supervised and the* amount pf their supervision/coordihation time which is 
devoted -to each of a number of activities. As Table B. 2 in the Appendix 
shows, many supervisors are responsible for more than one subject area. For 
example, 72 percent of those who were designated to answer questions about 
district K-6 mathematics programs have responsibility for science supervision; 
68 percent for social studies, 71 percent for readiag, language arts or 
English, and 63 percent, for other siibjectc. ^ 

These same respondents were asked to indicate the amount of their 
supervisipn/coordination time they spent on each of a number of activities. 
These data, presented in Appendix Table B.3, are rathor consistent across 
the 6 designated subject/grade range categories (a fact which is not too 
surprising since many respondents answered . questions for two or more 
subject areas). 

The majority of persons who have district-wide coordination responsibili- 
ties spend a moderate or large amount of their supervision/coordination time 
" plaiining and/or developing curricxila (percentages ranged from 61 percent for 
7-12 social studies program questionnaire respondents to 73 percent fojr 7-12 
mathematics respondents). Other activities on which a majority of these 
persons spend a moderate or large amount of time include disseminating 
information about curriculum materials (percentages ranged from 55 percent tQ 
63 percent of respondents), locating and evaluating instructional materials 
(53-70 percent of respondents), and administrative duties (51-56 percent of 
respondents). A sizable number of respondents spend a moderate or large 
amount of time providing/coordinating in-service programs (43-60 percent), 
observing classrooms (40-47 percent), and working with individual teachers 
outside the classroom situation (39-57 percent). Relatively few respondents 
indicated that they spend a moderate or large amount of time on hiring 
teachers (29-35 percent), evaluating teachers (32-42 percent), or attending 
professional meetings (35-45 percent). 

Superintendents who indicated that their districts had at least one 
supervisor were asked if each of a numb<*r of criteria is used in othe selection 
of district supervisors. The results, shown in Table 17, indicate that prior 
relevant teaching experience and supervisor certification are required in most 
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Table 17 

PRESEQUISITES FOR HIRING DISTRICT SDPERVISORSi./ 



Percent" of Districts 





Reqtiired 


Preferred 


Not Usually 
Considered 


Missing 


Prior relevant teaching 












87 


13 


0 


1 


Prior teaching experience in 








V 3 




17 


47 


32 — 




Master' s degree in relevant 


80 


14 


6 


1 ' 












65 


27 


8 


0 


Doctoral degree in relevant 












0 


24 


71 


5 


Prior experience as district 












1 


39 


56 


4 



— Estimates are bdsed oa the 225 districts which reported having one or more 
district supervisors and which provided answers to at least part of this 
question. 



districts (87 percent and 80 percent, respectively )^ A master's degree is 
required in 65 percent of the districts and preferred in another 27 percent; 
however, most districts (71 percent) do not consider if the applicant has a 
doctorate and no districts require a doctoral degree. Prior teaching 
experience in the district is required by 17 percent of the districts, and 
preferred by another 47 percent. Prior experience as a district supervisor is 
required by only 1 percent of tlie districts; 56 percent report that such 
experience is not usually considered. 



57 

41 



Since many of the district program ques^tionnaire respondents were 
designated to answer questions about more than one subject area, it is 
interesting to ^ examine respondent ^'allegiances " as measured by memberships 
in various professional organizations and attendance at professional meetings. 
Table 18 shows that fewer than 50 percent of the designated persons for each 
subject/grade range category attended a professional i^meeting ia that subject 
at the state, regional or national level in the 1975-76 school year. In both 
science and social studies, those responding for the 7-12 grade range were 
significantly more likely than the K-6 respondents to have attended a profes- 
sional meeting in that subject; the K-6 versus' 7-12 difference in mathematics 
is not statistically significant. 



Table 18 . 

DISTRICT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS » ATTENDANCE AT 
ONE OR MORE PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS IN 1975-76, 
BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 



District Program Questionnaire 


Attendance at 


Professional 


Meeting in this Sublect 


Subject /Grade Range 


Percent 


Percent Percent 




Yes 


No 


Missing 


K-6 








Mathematics (N = 327) 


45 


47 


9 


Science (N » 326) 


25 


53 


22 


Social Studies (N » 303) 


16 


61 


23 


7-12 








Mathematics (N = 321) 


49 


46 


4 


Science (N = 318) 


42 


53 


5 


Social Studies (N = 298) 


37 


55 


8 



58 



As shovm in Table 19, respondents to K-6 district program 
questionnaires are about as likely to belong to a state level reading^ language 
arts or English professional education organization as they are to belong to a 
state level education organizaticn in their designated subject areas. These 
.same people were more likely to belong to a state level supervision and 
curriculum development organisation* At the secondary level, allegiance to a 
p&rticular subject area appears to be stronger, with larger percentages 
belonging to professional organizations in their designated subject areas. At 
the same time a sizable number of respondents belong to a state level 
supervision and ciuriculum development organization. 

Table 20 shows the percent of districts where the district program 
questionnaire respondent for each subject/grade range category^ belongs to 
each of a number of national professional organizations « The largest number 
of respondents in each category belong to the National Education Association 
(ranging from 36 to 50 percent of respondents); followed by the Associatipn 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development (from 17 to 26 percent), Phi 
Delta Kappa (from 17 to 21 percent) and the International Reading Association 
(from 4 to 13 percent). Sixteen percent of K-6 mathematics program 
questionnaire respondents and 31 percent of the 7-12 level respondents belong 
to the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. In science, 12 percent of 
K-6 questionnaire respondents' and 23 percent of 7-12 questionnaire respon- 
dents belong trj^ the National Science Teachers Association; and in social 
studies, 8 percent of K-6 questionnaire respondents and 19 percent of 7-12 
questionnaire respondents bebng to the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Interestingly, very few respondents belong to the national 
associations of supervisors in their designated subject areas. ^ 

H. Supervision/Coordination at the School Level 

One potential source of instructional help for teachers is their school 
principal. However, there is evidence that principals may often not be 
prepared to give this assistance . Table 21 shows the distribution of 
undergraduate major areas among principals in each sample grade range. 
Note that relatively few principals in any grade range majored in either 
mathematics or science, while more than 25 percent majored in social studies. 
In addition, a considerable number of elementary school principals majored in 
reading, language arts, or English. 



Table 19 - • 

PERCENT OF. DISTRICTS WHERE DISTRICT PROGRAM 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESPCWDENTS BELONG TO EACH TYPE OF PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION At'tHE STATE LEVEL, BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 



District Program Questionnaire 
Subject/Grade Range 



Type of Professional Organization 



\ 



Math Science 



Social Reading/Language 
Studies Arts/English 



Supervision/ 
Curriculum 
Development 



'K-6 



Mathematics (N = 327) 
Science (N = 326) 
Social Studies (N => 303) 



7-12 



Mathematics (N = 321) 
Science (N = 318) 
Social Studies (N = 298) 



24 


15 


13 


26 


33 / 


U 


26 


15 


27 


32 


13 ' 


14 


'20 


28 


■ 33 , 

/ 


36 


7 


2 


8 


* '25 


4 


40 


2 


7 


27 


1 


4 


23 


7 


28 



60 



/ 



Table 20 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS WHERE DISTRICT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESPONDENTS BELONG TO EACH, PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE . 



Organization 



American Educational Research -Association (AERA) . . . 
Association for Education of Teachers in Science 

(AETS) ; 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development (ASCD) 

International Reading Association (IRA) 

National Association of Research in Science 

Teaching (NARST) i 

National Education Association (NEA) 

National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) .... 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM). 
National Council of Supervisors of Mathematics 

(NCSM) 

National Science Supervisors Association (NSSA) . . . 

National Science Teachers Association (NSTA) 

Phi Delta Kappa (PDK) 

Social Studies Specialists Association (SSSA) 

Sample N 



Mathematics 
K-6 7-12 



24 
13 

1 
36 

3 
16 

3 
1 
2 
21 
0 



17 
4 

1 
50 

1 
31 

4 
1 
2 
18 
0 



327 321 



Science 
K-6 7-12 



Social Studies^ 
K-6 7-12 



25 
8 

1 
40 
3 
4 

1 
3 
12 
20 
0 



3 

2 

17 
7 

2 
48 
1 
4 

1 
6 
23 
18 
0 



326, 318 



26 
13 

0 
40 
8 
3 

0 
0 
1 
21 
2 

303 



20 
5 

0 

• 43 
1*9 
0 

1 
0 
1 
17 
2 

298 



61 



i \ 

\ . 

; ■ • \ • 

\ 

' <» 

» 1 

I 

1 

Table 21 

PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS WITH VARIOUS UNDERGRADUATE 
MAJORS BY SAMPLE GRADE RANGE 


t 

s 

'J 

"i 


1 


Major Area 




Reading/ 
Social Language 
Mathematics Science Studies Arts/English Other 


MlsslnR 


K-3 (N = 317) 
4-6 (N = 292) 
7-9 (N = 298) 
10-12 (N = 270) 


4 9 28 22 32 

7 10 28 23 26 
4 11 31 16 24 

8 10 27 10 34 


5 
7 
13 
11 


ebIc 


62 

c 

i - , 



Table 22 

PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS WHO FEEL "KOT WELL QUALIFIED" TO SUPERVISE 
EACH SUBJECT BY SAMPLE GRADE RANGE 



Sample 
Grade Range 

K-3 (N = 317) 

4-6 (N = 292) 

7-9 (N = 298) 

10-12 (N = 270) 



Mathematics 

12 
8 
15 
26 



Science 

20 
17 
26 
15 



Social 
Studies 

5 
2 
2 
8 



Reading/ 
Language „ 
Arts /English 

6 
7 

13 
23 



63 



Of course, it is not necessary to have majored in a particular subject 
area in order to -be competent to supervise instruction in that area. 
However, as Table 22 indicates, principals' perceptions of their qualifications 
for instructional supervision follow much the same pattern as their major areas. 
Almost all principals feel at least adequately qualified to supei^e instruction 

O . 0 

in social studies , and almost all elementary principals feel at least adequately 
qualified to supervise reading instruction. On the other hand, considerable, 
numbers, of principals at each level indicated they are "not well qualified" to 
supervise science instruction; and many secondary principals perceive 
themselves as inadequately qualified to supervise mathematics and reading 
instruction. 

The field-test conducted during the instrument development phase of this 
study found an extremely high correlation among subject areas within a school 
in terms of department chairmen; a school which had a chairman in one 
academic subject area almost always had a chairman in each of the other 
academic subject areas. Consequently, principals in the full-scale survey 
were asked if the school had any department chairmen and if so, were they 
given released time or additional salary to carry out their duties. The 
results, presented in Table 23, show that only 20 percent of sample schools 
with grades 10-12 have no chairmen, while from 52 to 69 percent of schools in 
the other 3 grade ranges do not have department chairmen. Clearly, then, 
many K-3, 4-6, and 7-9 teachers do not get assistance from this source. 

Table 23 ' 

STATUS OF DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN BY SAMPLE GRADE RANGE 







Percent of 


Schools 




Sample 


No 


Chairmen 


Chairmen 




Grade Range 


Chairman 


Not Compensated 


Compensat&d 


Missing 


K-3 (N => 317) 


69 


17 


10 


4 


4-6 (N = 2921 


69 


14 


12 


5 


7-9 (N = 298) 


52 


19 


25 


4 


10-12 (N = 270) 


20 


24 


50 


6 



64 

48 




Chapter 3 

Science, Mathematics and Socnal Studies Course Offerings 



A. Overview 

Teachers provided data about the time spent in science, mathematics, 
and social studies instruction; these data are reported in Section B. 
Principals of schools with , grades 7-9 and 10-12 were asked to indicate the 
number of sections and the total enrollment of each science, mathematics, and 
social studies course offered in their schools* These data were used to 
calculate the percent of schools offering each course and the total enrollment 
in that course; the results of these analyses are presented in Section C* 
Finally, Seption D presents some miscellaneous . information about science, mathe- 
matics, and social studies classes including course duration, average class size 
for each subject,' and ability compqsition of science, mathematics and social 
studies classes. 

Bl Tijae Spent in Science, Mathematics and Social Studies Instruction 

Each teacher was asked to indicate the number of minutes spent in the 
most recent lesson in the selected subject and class. It was recogpaized that 
some subjects are not taught every day in some classes; for example some 
elementary classes have instruction in reading and mathematics every day but 
in science and social studi'^s instruction only on alternate days. To avoid 
overestimating the number of minutes t^ically spent on a subject, if the 
most recent lesson did not take place on the last day sch^ool was in session, 
the number of minutes was treated as zero when the average was Computed. 

Table 24 shows the average number of minutes spent in- classes in each 
sii'M'ect and grade range. ^ Note that the number of minutes spent in each 
subject generally increases with increasing grade level (however, the differ- 
ence for mathematics is not statistically significant). Also, in grades K-3 
the amounts of time spent science and social studies instruction are signifi- 
cantly less than tliat spent in mathematics instruction (an s^verage of 19 minutes 
for science, 22 for social studies, and S8 for mathematics). In grades 4-6 the - 
time spent on mathematics is significantly greater than that spent on science, 
but the magnitude of the difference is not nearly as large as in grades K-3. 



^ The reader should exercise caution in interpreting these results since they 
are based on teacher estimates of time spent rather than on precise measurements 
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Tabla 24 ^ 

AVERAGE NUMBHl OF MUTOTES PER, DAY SPENT IN ■ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

MATHEMAIICS, SCIENCE, AND SOCIAL STUDIES LESSONS » , 
BY GBADE RANGE 1/ 



T 






Subject 








Mathematics 


Scicmea 


Social Studies 






Standard 


Standard 


iilnuees 


Standard 


Grade Range 


Minutes 


Error 


Minutes Error 


Error 


■t 

K-3 (N-801) 


38 ' 


2.53 o 


19 . '+.12 


22 


1.84 


4-6 CN-805) 


44 


2.09 


' 35 1.73 


40 


4.62 



1./ Classes in which the moat recent lesson was not on the last day school 

was in session were assigned zeros for nisnber of minutes spetxt in the lesson. 



In addition to asking teachers about the number of minutes ^ spent in 
their most recent lesson in a particular subject, each elementary teacher was 
asked to write in the approximate number of minutes typically spent teaching 
mathematics, science, social studies and reading.^ The average numl^er of 
miautes per day typically spent in K-3 and 4-6 instruction in each subject is 
shown in Table 25; to facilitate comparisons among the^ subject areas only 
teachers who. teach all 4 of these subjects to one clasd of students were 
included in these analyses . Note that in each grade level the amount of time 
spent is greatest for reading, followed by mathematics, /then social studies 
and finally science. However, the difference between reading and the other 
subjects decreases from E-^3 to 4-6 because the amount of time spent on 
reading decreases and the amount of time spent on each of the other subjects 
increases. , ' 

Each K-3 and 4-6 teacher was asked hov/ the amoimt of time spent in 
instruction in the selected subject and class compared to the amount of time 
spent* in a similar class 3 years ago. The responses of all teachers who 
taught a comparable class 3 years ago are shown., in Table B.4 in the 
Appendix. Approximately 60 percent of the science and social studies classes 

'3 



^ Again, it is essential to remember that the results ai*e based on teacher 
estimates of time spent, not on precise measurements. 
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spend about the same amoimt of time on •instruction as was spent 3 years ago, ' 
compared to 70 percent of the mathematics' classes. Perhaps due to the 
increased .emphasis on "basic skills" in recent years, only 3 percent of 
mathematics classes spend less time now while 22 percent spend more time . 
now. In science, the percent spending more time now was roughly the same 
as the percent spending less time now (17 and 14 percent, respectively); and 
in social studies 22 percent of the K-6 classes spend more time now and 12 
percent spend less time now* 

Tabid 25 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINUTES PER DAY SPENT TEACHING EACH SUBJECT IN 
SELF-CONTAINED CLASSES, BY GRADE RA^GE^^ 





Grade Ran$;;c 






Subject 


Avera^Xe 

Number of Standard 
Minutes Error 


4-6 

Average 
Number of 
Minutes 


Standard 
Error 


Total., 

Average 

Number of , Standard 
Minutes Error 


hathematlcs 


41 - 


.61 


51 


.43 


44 


.38 . 


Science 


17 


.24 


28 


.64 


20 


.28 


Social Studies 


21 


.62 


34 


.71 


25 


.53 


Reading 


95 


1.60 


66 


1.34 


86 


1.18 


Sample N 


467 


302 


769 



— Only teachers who indicated they teach mathematics, science, 
social studies, and reading to one class of 'students were included 
in these analyses. 
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C. Science, Mathematics and Social Studies Course Offerings 

' Each principal of a 7-9 or 10-12 sample school was given a list of science, 
mathematics and social studies courses and asked to specify the current total 
enrollment and the number of sections of each course offered in the school. 
The principal was also asked to write in course names and enrollment 
information for those science, mathematics, and social studies courses offered 
in the school which did not appear on the printed list. 

67 

51 



Table 26 shows the percent of schools in ea<^ sample grade range which 
offer each of the most common sdence, mathematics and social studies 
courses « Itvis important to remember that a school which was selected as a 
7-9 sample school or a 10-12 sample School may contain other grades as weli. 
For example, some 9-12 schools were included in the 7-9 sample, others were 
included in thie 10-12 sample, and stiU otiiers were included in both samples* 
Thus, the fact that approximately 60 percent of all schools with grades 10-12' 
offer a grade 9 general science course is simply a reflation of the fact that 
so many schools which have grades 10-12 also include grade 9. 

To help in ,the interpretation of course offerings and enrollment t^suits, 
data are. presented for 6 groups: 

(1) schools which include ode or more of the grades 7-9 but do not 
include any higher grades (t3^ically Junior high schools and middle 
schools) ; ' 

(2) schools with one or more of • the grades 7-9 and also one, or more 
higher grades (typically 7-12 and 9-12 schools); 

(3) all schools which contain one or r^ore of the grades 7-9; 

(4) schools whicilx/ iaclude one or more of the grades 10-12 but dc not 
include any lower grades; 

(5) schools which include one or more of the grades 10-12 and also one 
or more lower grades; and 

(6) an schools ' which contain one or more of the grades 10-12. 

For example, T^ble- 26 shows that while an estimated 23 percent of all 
schools with one or more of the grades 10-12 offer grade 7 general science, 
none of th^ "schools with only grades 10-12" offers this course. It is 
reasonable to conclude that the^ grade 7 general science enrollment in schools 
with grades 10-12 is composed of grade 7^ students who attend these schools. 

. There some evidence in the tables that . a few principals may have 
made incorrect entries in their questionnaire's. For example, according to 
Table 26, 1 percent of the. "schools with only grades 10-12" offer a course in 
social- studies, grade 9. Fortunately, this type of errdr does not appear to 
ha^e been widespread. ^ ' . 

A potentially) more serious,' error is that soke principals may not 
have followed the instructioil, "Do not v.^lude courses 6r enrollments more 
than once." ' For examplfe, a school with 26 eighth graders in&cated that 26 
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Table 26 
PERCENT OF .SCHOOLS {OFFERING EACH 
OF THE MOST CoiffifON SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES CQURSES, BY SAMPLE 
GRADE RANGE 



I. Science Courses 



Percent of. Schools Offering Course 



Schools with 

only ' 
Grades 7-9 



Schools ^^with 
Grades 7-9 
' and H4^her 

— 



All schools 

with 
Grades 7-9 



Schools with 

only 
Grades 10-12 



Schools with 
Grades 10-12 
and Lower 



All schools 
with 
Grades 10-12 



General Science, Grade 7 


76 


37 


65 


0 


28 


23 


General Science, Grade 8 


66 


36 


57 


0 


31 


26 . 


Genera?. Science, Grade 9 


6 


56 


21 


0 


55 


46 


General Science, Grades 10-12 


0 


A9 


6 


le 


11 


12 


Earth Scienca 


20 


46 


28 


28 


39 


37 








tmtm 


0 




1 A 
xo 


Physical Science 


13 


47 


23 


39 


40 


40 


Biology I 


5 


85 


30 , 


91 


96 


95 


Chemistry I 


0 


74 


23 


99 


86 


89 


Physics 


1 


72 


22 


94 


75 


78 


Astronomy 


0 


5 


2 


18 


4 


6 


Physiology 


0 


4 


1 


1-9 


2 


: 5 


Zoology 


0 


1 


0 


12 


1 


3 


General "Science, any grade 


79 


74, 


78 


19 


69 


60 


Biology II, Advanced Biology 


0 


31 


10 


57 


45 


- 47 


Chemistry II, Advanced Chemistry 


0 


9 


3 


58 


15 


23 


Physics II, Advanced Physics 


0 


2 


1 


14 


3 


5 


Environmental Education, Ecology 


. , 0 


7 


2 


15 


16 


16 


Sample N 


212 


79 


291 


90 


163 


253 


69 




•> 








70 



Table 26 (continued) 
PERCENT OF SCHOOLS OFFERING EACH 
OF THE MOST COMMON SCIENCE. MATHEMATICS , 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 'COURSES, BY SAMPLE 
<:RADE RANGE- 







Percent of Schools Offering Course 






111. Social Studies 


Schools with 


Schools with 


All schools 


Schools with 


Schools with 


All schools 


Courses 


only 


Grades 7-9 


with 


only 


Grades 10-12 


with 





.Grades, 7-9 


and Higher 


Grades 7-9 


Grades 10-12 


and Lower 


Grades 10-12 


* 

Social Studies 9 Grade 7 


91 


• 


76 


0 


38 


31 


Social Studies, Grade 8 


75 


47 


66 


0 


40 


33 


Social f^tiidlrkR fJrade Q 


11 

X X 


AO 

HJ 


21 


1 


28 


24 


SooIaI StiidlM HradM 10—12 


0 


24 


7 


12 


12 

X £m 


12 


State History 


13 


20 


15 


7 


26 


22 






82 


37 


96 




Ql 




•J 


62 


21 


. 85 


u / 


70 


Americfiin GovernniGnt 


8 


55 


22 


73 


59 


61 


Economics 


0 


38 


12 


65 


27 


34 


\jcu^ i t y 






13 


17 




1! 


Psychology 


0 


40 


12 


65 


41 


46 


Sociology 


0 


50 


15 


74 


52 


56 


Anthropology 


0 


1 


0 


10 


7 


7 


Social Studies^ any grade 


92 


68 


85 


13 


57 


50 


Afro-American Studies, 


0 


2 


1 


12 


5 


6 


Black History 














Law 


0 


2 


1 


6 


7 


7 


American Problems, 


0 


7 


2 


18 


13 


14 


Contemporary Problems 














Psychology^ Behavioral Studi'es 


0 


40 


12 


69 


4i 


46 


Sample N 


212 


79 


291 


90 


163 


253 



71 



I. 














^ J& 




Table 26 (continued) 








$ 




PERCENT OF SCHOOLS 


OFFERING EACH 








^\ 




OF THE MOST COMMON SCIENCE; MATHEMATICS , 










AND SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES, BY SAMPLE 










GRADE RANGE 










• 




Percent of Schools Offering Course 


-■ 




s 




Schools with Schools 


with 


All schools 


Schools with 


Schools with 


All schools 




II* Mathematics Courses 


only Grades 


7-9 


with 


only 


Grades 10-12 


with 






Grades 7-9 and Higher 


Grades 7-9 


Grades 10-12 


and Lower - 


Grades 10-12 




^General Hath, Grade 7 


> 

98 45 




82 


0 


41 


34 




^General Math^ Grade 8 


90 49 




TO 
/O 


0 


43 


36 




General Math, Grade 9 
tn General Math, Grades 10-12 


17 80 




Oil 

35 


1 

1 


71 


59 




0 40 




12 


78 


. 34 


42 




Business Hath 


2 50 




1/ • 


7/ 


47 


52 




Elementary Algebra 


35 98 




54 


85 


89 


88 




Advanced Algebra 


5 76 






ft? 
O/ 


87 


87 




Geometry 


9 . 89 




33 


100 


97 


97 ■ 




Trigonometry 


0 45 




lA 


64 


52 


54 




Probability, Statistics 


0 10 




3 


18 


5 


7 




Computer Math 


0 24 




7 


37 


23 


25 




Advanced Senior Math 


0 54 




16 


65 


55 


56 




Calculus 


0 24 




7 


49 


27 


31 




General Mathematics, any grade 


" 100 95 




98 


79 


90 


88 




Any Algebra 


37 100 




30 


r\r\ 

99 


97 


97 




Any Geometry 


9 89 




33 


100 


97 


97 




Calculus or Advanced Mathematics 


1 68 




21 


83 


74 


76 




Sample N 


212 79 




291 


90 


163 


253 




73 












74 
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students are enrolled in one section of gev^ral science, ^ade 8 and 26 
students are enrolled in one section of earth science . While we cannot be 
sure that this is a violation of the instructions, the suspicion persists. This 
problem is more likely to have affected 7-9 courses than 10-12 courses, since 
• high school courses tend to have specific titles. 

The reader must; also recognize that some of these data are based on 
extremely small samples. For example, of the 291 responding sample schools 
with grades 7-9, -only 79 schools contain one or more of the higher grades. 
.Similarly, only 90 of the 253 responding 10-12 sample schools are in the 
"schools with only grades 10-12" category. Therefore, as can be seen in 
Appendix C, the standard errors associated with estimates of course offe 'ngs 
and enrollments are quite large. 

Even with these limitations, the data in Table 26 do provide some 
valuable insights into patterns of science, mathematics, and social studies 
course offerings. For example, it can be seen that general science is the 
only science course offered by more than 50 percent of all of the schools with 
grades 7-9. Similarly "s/^cial studies" is the only course in this broad subject 
area which is offered by more than half of the schools with grades 7-9, and 
general mathematics and elementary algebra are th^ only mathematics courses 
offered in a majority of schools with grades 7-9. 

At the high school level, the most commonly offered science courses are 
biology, chemistry, and physics. Schools with only grades 10-12 tend to 
have more diverse course offerings. For example, 19 percent of the "10-12 
only" schools offer a course in physiology compared to only 2 percent of the 
10-12 schools which also contain one or more of the lower grades. Similarly, 
"10-12 only" schools are significantly more likely than schools which also 
include grade 9 to offer advanced science courses such as Chemistry II and 
Physics II. 

In mathematics, geometry, elementary algebra, advanced algebra, general 
mathematics, advanced mathematics, business iLathematics and trigonometry are 
each offered in a majority of schools which contain one or more of the grades 
10-12. Schools which include only grades 10-12 are more likely than those 
which also include grade 9 to offer additional mathematics electives such as 
computer mathematics or probability and statistics . 

75 




56 



As was mentioned earlier » if principals did not find one or more of their 
schools' courses on the list which was provided, they were instructed to write 
in the names of those courses and then to provide enrollment data* - In some 
cases these additional course names were equivalent or qidte similar to those 
already on the list {e.g., introductory algebra, or basic algebra which might 
be considered the same as elementary algebra) ♦ To provide a more complete 
description of the enrollment picture, Table 26 includes data about schools 
offering any algebra course: note that 97 percent of all schools which 
includes grades 10-12 offer at least one course in algebra. 

The most commonly offered high school social studies course is United States- 
history, which is offered in 93 percent of the schools with grades 10-12. .(It 
is likely that the remaining 7 percent include American history content in 
other courses such as "social studies.") World history, American government, 
and sociology are the only other social studies courses offered by a majority 
of schools with one or more of the grades 10-12 Again, "10-12 only" schools 
are significantly more likely to offer additional social studies courses such as 
psychology and economics. ^ 

Table 27 presents enrollment data for each of the most conunonly offered 
science, mathematics, and social studies courses. The standard errors 
associated with these data can be found in Table C.5 in the Appendix. As 
was the case with estimates for percentages of schools offering each course, 
enrollment estimates are based on rather.. sm^tU sample sizes and consequently 
the standard errors tend to be quite large. Therefore, these enrollment 
figures should be treated as only rough estimates.^ 

If a course includes only students in gfrades 7-9 (such as social studies, 
grade 8), the estimated enrollment can be obtained from the column "all schools 
with grades 7-9." Similarly, if a. course is offered only iii grades 10-12 (e.g., 
calculus), the enrollment estimate is presented in the "all schools with grades 
10-12" column. However, for courses such as biology which may include some 
students in grades 7-9 and some in grades 10-12, using either of these 
columns would result in an underestimate of enrollment and adding these 

^ It should be noted that, in the interest of reducing respondent burden, 
principals were asked to provide total enrollment data for their schools rather 
than enrollment b]^ gr?:de. Therefore, it is usually not possible to determine 
the grade level(s) of students enrolled in these courses. - . 



Table 27 



TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN MAJOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, AND SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES 



Schools With Schools With 

Schoolu With Grades 7->9 All Schools With Schools With Grades 10-12 All Schools With 



I. Science Couruua 


Oiily Grades 7-9 
Enrollnent 


and Higher 
Enrollment 


Grades 7-9 
EnrollaenC 


Only Grades 10-12 
Enrollnent 


and Lower 
Enrollnent 


Grades 10-12 
Enrollnent 


General Science, Grade 7 


2,547,797 


334,468 


2,882,264 


0 


403,846 


403,846 


General Science, Grade 8 


2,255,604 


353,622 


2,609,225 


0 


428,236 


428,236 


General Science, Grade 9 


408,917 


922,300 


1,331,218 


0 


1,119,400 


1,119,400 


General Science, Grades 10-12 


14,218 


289,259 


303,477 


69,005 


150,232 


219,237 


Earth Science 


a67,794 


485,597 


1,353,392 


64 ,090 


620,766 


684,856 


Life Science 


1,000,557 


265,915 


l,266,/i72 


36,503 


258,661 


295,164 


Phyaical Science 


745,091 


582,029 


1,327,121 


86,471 


602,367 


688,838 


Biology I 


158,141 


1,490,214 


1,648,355 


881 ,266 


2,072,200 


2,953,466 


Chemistry I 


2,417 


566,572 


568,989 


383,359 


812,781 


1,196,140 


Physics 


22,169 


257,035 


279,204 


' 155,313 


356,297 


511,611 


Aatruiiony 


0 


14,147 ^ 


14,147 


23,478 


22,898 


46,375 


Pliyaiology 


0 


15,540 


15,540 


38,174 


1-^,356 


50,529 


Zoology 


0 


8,243 


8,243 


52 ,099 


6,845 


58,943 


General Science, Aiiy Grade 


5,239,780 


1,928,490 


7,168,270 


72,052 


2,119,303 


2,191,355 


Biology II, Adv, Biology 


2,927 


176,278 


179,204 


83,206 


220,511 


303,717 


Chemistry II, Adv. Qien. 


3,379 


28,899 


32,279 


74,914 


62 ,040 


136,954 


Physics II, Adv. Phyaics 


0 


8,256 


8,256 


13,977 


39,587 


53,564 


EroioRV. Envtl« Edticacioii 


4.8^1 


78,015 


82,855 


53«616 


116.075 


169.691 


Sample N 


212 


79 


291 ' 


90 


163 


253 
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78 



Table 27 (Continued) 

TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN MAJOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, AND SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES 



II. Hathewatics Couraea 


Schools With 
Only Grades 7-9 
Enrollsent 


Schools With 
Grades 7-9 
and Higher 
Enrollment 


All Schools With 
Grades 7-9 
Enrollaent ' 


Schools Uith 
Only Grades 10-12 
Enrol laent 


Schools Mith 
Grades 10-12 
and Lower 
Enrol Inent 


All Schools With 
Grades 10-12 
Enrollsenc 


Ceneral Math, Grade 7 
General Hath, Grade 8 
General Hatli, Grade 9 * 
General Math, Grades 10-12/ 


3,540,876 
3,205,751 
664,094 
0 


384,514 
452,187 
862,316 
608,112 


3,925,390 
3,657,938 
1,526,410 
608,112 


0 
0 

1,512 
351,685 


541,802 
. i70,732 
1,068,914 ^ 

476,074 


541,802 
570,732 
1,070,426 
827,759 


Business Math 
Elewentary Algebra 
Advanced Algebra < 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 


35,883 
\ 796,319 
122,858 
83,901 

0 


292,285 

i,605,::47 

546,582 
1,003,^867 
168,363 


328,168 
2,402,266 

669,440 
1,087,768 

168,363 


214,056 
373,194 
412,981 
606,240 
134,923 


358,808 
1,655,499 ^ 

781, ?98 
1,208,288 

324,617 


572,864 
2,028,693 
1,194,279 
1,814,528 

459,541 * 


Probability, Statlstlca- 
Computer Math 
Advanced Senior Math 
Calculua 


0 

1,058 
0 
0 


32,863 
122,099 
139,750 

52,337 


32,863 
123,157 
139,750 

52,337 


18,613 
34,896 
72,719 
,^-^36,421 


21,087 
117,630 
152,688 

68,929 


39,700 
15i,525 
.225,407 
105,349 


General Math, Any Grade 
Any Algebra 
Any Geometry 


7,436,574 
1,022,759 
83,901 


2,396,485 
2,545,802 
1,007,674 


9,833 ;060 
3,568,561 
1,091,575 


354,453 
895,637 
617,608 


2,711,503 
2,817,559 
1,215,845 


3,065,956 
3,713,196 
1,833,453 



Sample N 212 79 291 



79 



80 



Table 27 (Coritinued) 







TOTAL ENROLLME 
MATHEMATI^ 


NTS IN >IAJOR-*HIGH SCHOOL' SCIENCE, 
S, AND SOCIAL STUDIES COUMES 








' "III. Social Studies Courses 


Schools With 
Only Grades 7-9 
Enrollment^- 


Schools With 
Grades 7-9 
and Higher 
Enrollaent 


All Schools- With 
Grsdes ^7^9 
EnrollMeat 


Scl«ool8 With 
Only Grades 10-12 
EnrollMent 


Schools With 
Gradca 10-12 
and Lower 
Enrol Iwene 


All Schools Wjlth 
Grades 10-1*2 . 
Enrollaenc 


Social Studies,- Grade 7 
oociai otuoicSt urade o 
Social Studies, Grade 9 
Soc. St., Grades 10-12 


3,294,015 

o ^QQ mo 
/oo, loo 

863,780 

0 


» • > 
.368.217 

AAA Q^J\ 

688,676 
564,516 


3,662,232 
3,253,118 
1,552,456 
564,516 


0 - * 
0 
893 
198,498 


479,813 • 
531,16^3 ^ 
890,999 
839,194 


479,813 
5 31 ,'16 3 
" 891,892 
1,037,692 , 


State History 
U. S. History 

0\ World Ulattory. 

O U. S. Government 


333,745 
792,605 
123,616 
200,884 


363,691 
2/7^3,093 
1,077,078 

749,252 


697,436 
2^915,698 
1,200,694 

950,136 


24,769 
1,480,114 ' 

660,967 . 
. 673^395 


420,768 
2,526,178 
1,414,432 * 

971,791 


445,537 * 
4,006,291 
2.,075,399 
1,6*45,186 


Economic 8 
Geography 
Psychology 
Sociology 


31,926 
208,950 
- 5,096 
8,138 


538,296 
310,048 
336,215 
365,957 


570,222 
518,998 
341,312 
374,095 


243,197 
88,152 
225,852 
221,695 


439,335 
495,185 
453,986 
525,622 


682,532 
583,337 
679,838 
747,316 


Anthropology 

Social Studies, Aiiy tyrnde 
I«aw 

Amcr. Prob. , Contcmp. Prob. 
Psychology, Behavioral St. 


6,955^963^ 
5,342 
3,329 
5,096 


7,075 
2,097,926 
17,418 
54,818 
359,648 


7,075 
9,043,889 
22,760 
58,147 
364,745 


. 19,494 
204,973' 
18,829 
48,236 
243,265 


71,820 
2,754,^43* 
'44,531 
160,597 
458,813 


91,3*4 
2,959,516 

63,360 
208,833 
702,099 


Sample N 


212 


79 


291 


90 


163 


253 



82 . 




enrqllments would result in an overestimate. An unbiased estimate of the 
enrollment in any course which may include students in both the 7-9 and 
10-12 grade ranges may be obtained by adding the enrollments in the columns 
headed "schools' with only grades 7-9" and "all schdols with grades 10-12." 
The procedure for determining the standard error of this sxim is described in 
Appendix C. , 

The resxxlts in Table 27 show that, as might be expected, ,the science, 
mathematics, and social studies courses which are offered in the largest 
numbers of schools (see Table 26) are generally the ones with the largest 
enrollments. For example^ the largest scieiice enrollment in schools 'which do 
not include grade 10 or above (typically junior high schools and middle 
schools) is in general science. Approximately 5 million students in these 
schools are enrolled in general science. Approximately 2 million students who 
attend other types of schools with one or more of the 'grades 7-9 (for example 
7-12 and 3-12 schools) are also enrolled in general, science. Life scienc*?, 
earth science, and physical science courses each have enrollments exceeding 1 
million; the majority of this enrollment is in schools which do not include 
grades higher than grade 9. 

^Approximately 3 million students in schools with grades 10-12 are' 
enrolled in biology, approximately 1.2 million in Chemistry T, and 
approximately 500,000 in physics. Since so many of the schools which include 
grades 10-12 also include grade 9, the other science courses with enrollments 
of at leasf: 500,000 tend to be the ones which have large enrollments in 
schools with grades 7-9: general science^ physical science, and earth 
science. 

In junior high schools and middle schools, the large;5t grade 7-9 mathe- 
matics enrollment (more than 7 million, students) is in general mathematics. 
More than 2 million additional students in schools with grades 7-3 and higher 
grades are enrolled in general ^mathematics cotirses as are approximately 
350,000 students in schools wit^ only grades 10-12. Neai*ly 5 million students 
are enrolled in some type of algebra course; approximately 1 million of these. 

e in junior high schools and middle schools, and. close to 1 million are in 
10-12 high schools; the remaining 2.5 million of the algebra students are in 
schools which include all of the grades 9-12. 
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Geometry is the' obly other mathematics course witii an enrollment greater 
than 1 millioh students. Of the approximatky 1.8 million^ geometry students, 
one third are in 10** 12 schools and almosjt all of the remaining students are in 
schools which include all of the grades 9<-12* < Business mathematics courses 



enroU almost 600 > 000 students; again the majority 



ot these are in 9-12 



schools, a sizable number are in 10-12 schools ^ while very few are in junior 
high schools . Enrollments in trigonometry and in j advanced mathematics 
courses (including calculus courses) are of the same jorder of magnitude as 
that in physics (roughly 500,000). j 

Approximately 9 million students are enrolled in! general .social studies 
courses; approximately 7 million of these students attend junior high schools 
and middle schools, approximately 2 million are in 9rl2 schools, while only 
200,000 of the general social studies enrollment is ;in 10-12 high schools. 
United ^tes History is the only other social studies course with a large 
enroUmerft in schools which go no higher than grade 9; approximately 800,000 
junior high school and middle schojij stt^ents are enrolled in U.S* History. 

Schools which include 'one or more of the ^grades 10-12 have their 
largest social studies enrollments in U.S. History (approximately 4 million). 
World History (apprpximately 2 million) and American Government 
(approximately 1.6 million). In each case, roughly one- third of the 
enrollment is in 10-12 schools, while the remainder is in schools which include" 
grades' 9-12. No other high school social studies course has an enrollment as 
high as 1 million , although several of the social science courses (including 
sociology, psychology, economics and geography) have enrollments in the 
600,000-700,000 range. 

In addition to obtaining course titles from principals, the survey 
instruments requested that each sample secondary teacher provide the title, of 
a randomly selected class. (UnHIce principals, teachers were not given a list 
of the most common courses.) The results are shown in Table 28. Note that 
general mathematics and| algebra together account for almost 90 percent of all 
mathematics classes in grades 7-9, and algebra and geometry account for more 
than two- thirds of aU 10-12 mathematics classes. Science classes are 
somewhat more diverse, although 4 courses (general science, earth science, 
life science and physical science) accouni: for 86 percent of the 7-9 science 
classes and biology, chemistry, and physics together represent 74 percent of 
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Table 28 

MOST COMMONLY OFFERED SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES \ 



SCIENCE 

Grades 7-9 ' Grades 10-12 

Course Percent of Classes Course Percent of Classes 



General Science 




30 




Biology 


40 


Earth Science 




25 




Chemistry . 


19 


Life Science 




16 




Physics 


15 


Physical Science 




15 




Advanced Biology (2nd Year 




Biology 




6 




Biology) 


5 


Other Courses 




JB 




Other Courses 


21 






. 100% 






10Q% 


Sample N = 535 








Sample N - 586 


• 








MATHEMATICS 






Grades 


7-9 






Grades 10-12 




Course 


Percent of Classes 




Course Percent of C 


General Mathematics 




64 




Algebra 


38 


Al^^bra 




23 




Geometry 


30 


Remedial Mathematics 




4 




Advanced Mathematics, 




Other Courses 








Calculus 


7 










Consumer and/or Business 








100% 




Mathematics 


.6 










General Mathematics 


5 


Sample N = 550 








Other Courses 


14 










Sample N « 548 


100% 











85 



86 



Table 28 (Continued) 
MOST COMMONLY OFFERED SCIENCE, MATHEMmCS, AND SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



ON 



Grades 7-9 



Course 

American History 
Social Studies 
State History 
Civics 

World Geography 
Other Courses 



Percent of Classes 

34 
18 

7 

6 

29 



100% 



Grades 10-12 



Course 



Percent of Classes 



American Histor 
World History 
Psychology 
American Culture, 

Contemporary Issues 
United States Government 
Economics 
Other Courses 



27 
10 
7 

7 
6 
5 
38 

100% 



87 



88 
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the 10-12 science classes. In social studies, on tfie other hand, v/hile the 
most common courses can be identified (American history and social studies in 
grades 7-9 and American history in grades 10-12), they do not account for 
nearly as large a share of the classes- 

The course offerings .data provided by teachers are generally consistent 
with those provided by principals with one major exception: the share of the 
total enrollment held by the "general" courses in science, mathematics, and 
social studie^s. For example, based on principal data, it was estimated that 7 
million students in junior high and middle schools are enrolled in grade 7, 8 
or 9 social studies while fewer than 1 million are enrolled in United States 
history courses. Yet, based on teacher estimates, 34 percent of grade 7-9 
social studies courses are U.S. history while only 18 percent are simply titled 
social studies. Part of the discrepancy may be due to differences in the item 
format and coding procedures, since principals were' g^ven a list of the most 
common course titles and teachers were asked to provide the title of the ran- 
domly selected class. 'Another possible explanation may be that teachers were 
more likely to respond in terms of the content of tl)e .course.which, in the case 
of many grade 7-9 general social studies classes is primarily American history. 

I>. Other Characteristics of Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies Classes 
Table 29 shows the percent of 7-9 and 10-12 courses in each subject area 
which are full- year, semester, and quarter courses. Eighty-eight percent of 
the 7-9 classes are one year in length, compared to 76 percent of 10-12 
classes; most of the remainder are semester courses. In grades 10-12 a 
significandy larger percentage of social studies classes than mathematics or 
science classes are one semester in length. 

Table 29 

PERCENT OF SECONDARY COURSES OF VARYING DURATIONS, 
BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 







Subject/Grade 


Range 






Duration 


Mathematics 


Science 




Social 


Studies 


Total 




7-9 


10-12 


7-9 


10-12 




7-9 


10-12 


7-9 


10-12 


Year 


96 


86 


86 


88 




81 


58 


88 


76 


Semester 


- 2 


9 


7 


6 




11 


32 


6 


17 


Quarter 


1 


3 


4 


4 




4 


6 


3 


4 


Other 


1 


1 


2 


0 




4 


2 


2 


1 


Missing 


0 


1 


2 


3 




2 


2 


1 


2 


Sample N 


550 


548 


535 


586 




453 


490 


1328 


1624 
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Table 30 shows the average class size for science, mathematics, and 
social studies classes by subject and grade range. K-3 and 10-12 classes are 
significantly smaller than those in 4-6 and 7-9, and social studies classes are 
larger than classes in mathematics. (The social studies Versus science 
difference is not statistically significant, even though the difference is nearly 
as large as that for mathematics versus social studies due to the larger 
standard error for average science class size.) 

Teachers were asked to indicate the ability makeup of the selected class 
compared to the average student in the grade. Appendix Table B.5 shows 
the percent of classes in each subject/grade raxige category which are 
composed primarily of high ability students, those which, are composed 
primarily of low ability students, and those which are made up of average 
ability students or students of widely varying abilities. Secondary classes 
are significantly more Ukely than elementary classes to have homogeneous 
grouping. In both science and mathematics, nearly half of the 10-12 classes 
are homogeneously grouped, while in social studies only one-fourth of the 
10-12 classes are homogeneously grouped. 
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Table 30 

AVERAGE CLASS SIZE FOR SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 





Science 


Mathematics 


Social Studies 


Total 


1 f 


Class 


Standard 


Class 


Standard 


Class 


Standard 


Class 


Standard 




Size 


Error 


' 'size 


Error 


Size 


Error 


Size 


Error 


K-3 


23.5 


.36 •• 


24. 2 


.23 


24.1 


.38 


24.0 


.17 


A- 6 


26.6 


.65, 


27.7 


.52 


26.2 


.63 


27.5 


.37 


7-9 


30.6 


.74 


26.7 


.33 


29.8 


1.00 


28.9 


.A3 


10-12 


22.8 


.36 


23.6 


.46 


27.2 


.39 


24.3 


.25 


Total 


25.9 


.36 


25.5 


.18 


27.2 


,36 


26.2 - 


.18 


Sample N 


1599 


1612 


1367 • 


4578 



> 
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Chapter 4 
FedergJly-Funded Curricxxlmn Materials 

A. Overview 

Wtdle a survey of this t3rpe cannot possibly evaluate the impact of fed- 
eral curriculum development efforts, it can provide data related to the 
dissemination and use of these materials. Section B presents information 
about attendance at NSF-sponsored institutes, conferences and workshops 
based on data collected from teachers, principals, and state and local 
supervisors. Other sources of information about federally funded curriculum 
materials are considered in Section C, while state dissemination activities are 
treated in Section D. Local district superintendents* perceptions about 
federal support for curriculum developmexit are described in Section E. 
Finally, Section F presents data about the percent of districts, schools, 
and teachers using these curriculum materials. 

B . Attendance at NSF-Sponsored Institutes, Conferences and Workshops 
Teachers, principals, district supervisors (or other respondents to the 

district program questionnaires) and state supervisors were asked if they had 
attended any NSF-sponsored institutes, conferences or workshops. They 
were ther. presented with a list of types of NSF-sponsored activities and 
asked to indicate the ones' they had attended. 

Table 31 shows the percent of each group who attended one or more 
NSF-sponsored activities. The largest percentages are in the state 
supervisor category; 60 percent of the social studies, 77 percent of the 
mathematics, and 79 percent of the science state supervisors attended £>ne or 
more of these activities. 

There is a fairly consistent pattern for respondent participation in these 
activities to increase as grade level increases. For example, principals of 
schools containing one or more of the grades 10-12 were significantly more 
likely than other principals to have attended one or more NSF-sponsored insti- 
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- Table 31 

berceiht of respondents attending 
one or more nsf institutes 





Yes 


No 


Missing Or . . 
Inconsistent Re&ponser- 


State Supervisors 








Mathematics (N »'50) 


77 


21 


2 


Science (N '» 61) 


79 


15 


6 


f Social Studies (N « 62)' 


^ 60 


35 


5, 


K-6 District Prograiti q! Respondents 




* 


Mathematics (N » 327) 




63 


19 


Science (N « 326) 


'. 28 


54 


18 


Social Studies (N « 303) 


16 


66 


18 


7-12 District Program Q. Respondents 






Mathematics (N « 321) 


39 


54 


8, 


Science^ (N « 318) 


46 


48 


6' 


Social Studies (N =- 298) 


21 


71 


' 8 


irrj.ncj.pax s 








. K-3 (N = 317) 


10 


85 


5 


4-6 (N « 292) 


11 


83 


7 


7-9 (N = 298) 


13 


81 


5 


10-12- (N = 270) 


25 


71 


4 


K-3 Teachers 








Mathematics (N ° 297) 


5 


87 


9 


Science (N = 287) 


2 


91 


8 


Social Studies (N = 254) 


4 


87 


9 


4-6 Teachers 








Mathematics (N = 277) 


5 


85 


10 


Science (N = 271) 


12 


80 


7 


Social Studies (N =■ 281) 


8 


88 


4 


7-9 Teachers 








Mathematics (N = '550) 


25 


67 


' 8 


Science (N = 535) 


32 


63 


4 


Social Studies (N = 453) 


4 


90 


6 


10-12 Teachers 








Mathematics (N = 548) 


37 


60 


3 


Science (N = 586) 


47 


44 


9 


Social Studies (if = 490) 


5 


84 


10 



— Includes persons who indicated they had attended one or more NSF 
Institutes but then f ailed. tb circle the ones attended and those who 
said they had not attended any and then circled one or more. 
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tutes, conferences or workshops/ Similarly, there is a tendency for science 
educators to have the most involvement, and social studies educators the least 
involvement in NSF-sponsored activities/ for example, only 4 percent of 7-9 
social studies teachers have attended NSF activities, compared to 25 percent 
of 7-9 mathematics -teachers and 32 percent of 7-9 science teachers^ 

Table 32 shows the percentages of 7-9 and. 10-12 teachers who have 
attended one or more NSF-sponsored institutes, conferences, or workshops 
broken down by region, and type of community as weU as by -the school 
principals* participation in NSF-sponsored activities. The results ^sh6w that 
teachers of grades 7-9 in the West are significantly more likely than teachers 
in ^y of the other regions of the country to have participated in one or 
more NSF-sponsored activities. This is not the case for teachers at the high 
school level. The only significant regional difference involving grade 10-12 
teachers is that teachers in the South are si^gnificantly less likely than others 
to have participated in NSF-sponsored activities. 

When the results are analyzed by type of community, once agai^ one 
sees differei^t patterns for 7-9 and 10-12 teachers. In grades 7-9, teachers 
in suburban areas are significantly less likely than others to have 
participated in these activities, while in grades 10-12 it is the rural teachers 
who have a significantly lower level of participation. ^ 

Finally, in grades 7-9 teachers whose principals have participated -in NSF 
activities are significantly more likely "to have partic "oated in these activities 
(although the magnitude of the difference is not large). In grades 10-12 the 
difference is not significant. 

Data concerning participation in particular types of NSF-sponsored 
activities are presented in Appeal dix Tables B.6-B.10. The most frequently 
attended activity for each gro p is the NSF Summer Institute. Approximately 
two-thirds of science and mathematics state supervisors and approximately one 
third of social studies state supervisors have attended an JSF Suimner 
Institute. NSF In-service Institutes have also involved many state supervisors 
(48 percent in science, 43 percent in mathematics, and 23 percent ia social 
studies).' Other NSF activities which have involved 25 percent ,or more jof the 
state supervisors in any ^ of the 3 subjects include Academic Year Institutes 



^ These findings are a reflection of the fact that a large number of NSF's 
teacher education activities were aimed at secondary science teachers. 
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Table -32 " ^ 

PERCENT OF 7-9 AND 10-.12 TEACHERS , 
ATTENDING ONE OR MORE NSF INSTITUTES^' 
BY ,REGION, TYPE OF COM-OINITY, AND 
PRINCIPAL ATTENDANCE AT ONE OR 
' / MORE NSF INSTITUTES 

_ ■ _ ' ' ' 

. 7-9 . 10-12 

Nation 21 28 

Region— ^ 

Northeast * 20 30 

South 19 20*^^''' 

North Central 18 34 

West • 32 32 

Type of Commtinlty 

/- 

Rural - 21 23 

Small City 22 30 

Urban ^ 23 35 

Suburban <sj^ - 1 32 _ 



bnknown ^ ^ 24 • ^^^^^ 



Principal Attend 
An NSF Institute 



Yes 23 30 

«o - 20 29 

Unknown » 22 . ' 35 

^ - ^ , 

Sample N. 1538 1624 



— Includes only those teachers who indicated 
• they had attended one or mor^ NSF Institutes 
and then circled the ones attended.^ 

• \ . : . X ■• . 

2/ - . - 

— ' Refer to Appendix, A for a description of 

these reporting variables and ""the sample size 

in each reporting group. ' 

/* 



(30 percent of science supervisors and 25 percent of those. in social studies), 
Administrators Conferences (30, 20, and 15 percent in science, mathematics, 
and social studies, respectively). Leadership Development Projects (30 percent 
in science, 17 percent in social studies, and 12 percent in mathematics) and 
Resource Personnel Workshops (27^ percent of the social studies state 
supervisors and 16 percent of those in science,- but only 2 percent of 
mathematics state supervisors). 

The data in Appendix Table B.7 indicate that' NSF Summer Institutes 
rank first in attendance by r3spondents to each type of district program 
questionnaire; percentag.es range from 9 percent in K-6 social studies to 40 
percent ,in 7-12 sciehce. The second most often attended activity is the 
In-Service Institute; percentages were lowest for K-6 mathematics^ and social 
studies respondents and highest for 7-12 science respondents. 

Principal attenaonce at NSF-sponsored activities (see 
Appendix Table B.8) follows much the same patterns as^ the other groups, 
though the percentages are considerably lower. The Siommer Institute is once 
again the most common activity, with attendance percentages rangiiig from 7 
percent of principals in schools with grades K-3 to 20 percent of prii cipals in 
schools with grades 10-12. In-service institutes are the second most frequently 
attended activity but the percentages are quite low (4 percent at K-3, 2 
percent at 4-6, 5 percent at 7-9 and 8 percent at 10-12). 

Appendix Tables B.9 and B.IO show teacher participation in particular 
NSF activities broken down by grade range and. by subject. The data show, 
once again, that (1) Summer Institutes and In-Service Institutes are the most 
frequently attended activities; (2) participation in NSF activities tends to^ 
increase with increasing grade range and (3) participation is highest for 
science 'educators and lowest for social studies educators . 

C . Sources oi Information About Federally Funded Curriculum Materials 

Teachers, state supervisors, and respondents to the district program 
questionnaires were given a list of materials, and asked to ^ select one set. 
Respondents were then asked to indicate the major sources from which they 
received information about this set of materials. State supervisors were to 
select the one set of materials that they have spent the most time and effort 
disseminating.^ For teachers and local district supervisors the criterion wSs 



^ This criterion turned out to be a problem for many state supervisors; 
responses from almost half of the state supervisors could not be used since 
they did not refer to a single set of materials. 
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the one set of materials with which the respondent is most familiar; those who 
had never seen any of the listed materials were instructed to skip the 
question about sources of inf onriation . 

As shown in. Table B*ll in the Appendix, most frequently mentioned 
"major sources of information" for state supervisors were meetings of 
professional organizations and journals and other professional publications. 
Publishers and sales representatives were also major soxirces of information 
for many state supervisors, as were federally sponsored workshops. Several 
other sources of information were cited as major by 50 percent or more of the 
respondents in some but not all subjects; these included project authors 
(social studies), teachers (science and mathematics), local subject specialists 
(mathematics) and state department personnel (mathematics). 

Table B . 12 in the Appendix shows the resxilts for respondents to the six 
types of district program questionnaires. As was the case with state 
supervisors, many of the local district personnel indicated that journals, and 
publishers and sales representatives were major sources of information about 
the selected sets of curriculum materials. Percentat^es specif 3ring journals 
were approximately 60 percent for each group except K-6 social studies (42 
percent). The percentages specifsring publishers and sales representatives 
ranged from 47 to 69 percent, with percentages for mathematics respondents 
being the lowest. 

Many respondents to the district program questionnaires rated teachers 
as a major source of information about curriculum materials; percentages 

c 

ranged from 50 to 62 percent depending on subject area and grade range. 
College courses were also considered major sources of information by a sizable 
number of respondents in 5 of the groups (percentages ranged from 43 to 55 
percent); 7-12 social studies questionnaire respondents were the exception 
(only 23 percent rated college courses major sources of information). Finally, 
respondents to K-6 district questionnaires were significantly more likely to 
indicate that principals and local in-service progrrams are major sources of 
information than were 7-12 district program questionnaire respondents in each 
subject. 

Table B.13 in the Appendix shows the percentages of K-3, 4-6, 7-9 and 
10-12 teachers who received information about a specific set of curriculum 
materials from each of a number of sources. The major source of information 
about curriculum materials for teachers is other teachers; this source was 
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considered "major" by 57 percent of the 7-9 and 10-12 teachers, 61 percent of 
the 4-6 teachers, and 64 percSSf "of~th'e~K-3~teachi^^ 
courses serve as a major source of information about curriculum materials for 
many teachers; percentages range from 43 percent .of 4-6 teachers to 54 
percent of 7-9 teachers. Other sources considered major by sizable numbers 
of teachers in each gride range included publishers and"* sales 
representatives, journals and other professional publications,, and local subject 
specialists. 

Interestingly, as is the case with district program questionnaire 
respondents, elementary .teachers tend to rely Diore heavily, on local sources 
than do secondary teachers . Approximately one- third Of K-3 and . 4-6 
teachers indicated that principals and local in-service programs are major 
sources of information about the specific curriculum materials each had listed;- 
the percenUges for 7-9 and 10-12 were substantially lower (18 percent ^ad 15 
percent, respectively, for local in-service programs and 12 percent and 9 
percent for principals.) 

D- State Dissemination of Information About Curxiculum Materials 

Many state departments of education have been actively involved in the 
dissemination of infonnatioh about federallv-funded curriculum materials to 
educators in their states. Table B.14 in the Appendix shows the percent of 
states which have disseminated information about each of a number of 
curriculum materials. In mathematics, the most frequently disseminated 
materials we^e SMSG, Stretchers and Shrinkers/Motion Geometry, Developing 
Mathematical Processes (DMP), Individually Prescribed Instructipn -(IPI), and 
Unified Science and Mathematics for Elementary Schools (USMES). Of these, 
SMSG is the only set of mathematics materials which has been disseminated by 
more than half of the states. 

Nineteen of the 34 science curriculum* materials on the list (1 of which is 
a placebo project, to be discussed in more detail k'ter) have been 
disseminated by 50 percent or more of the states. These included most of the 
elementary science materials— SCIS, ESS, SAPA, the BSCS Elementary School 
Science Project, COPES, and USMES. Also included in the materials 
disseminated by more than half of the states are the BSCS Green, Yellow and 
Blue Versions, as well as Patterns and Processes, CHEM Study, and both the 
Harvard Project Physics course and the PSSC physics materials. Finally, 
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materials from the Individualized Science Instructional Systems, Intermediate 
Science Curriculum Study > Earth Science Curriculum Project, Introductory 
Physical Science, Outdoor Biology Instructional Strategies and the Engineering 
Concepts Curriculum rroj^ul h«ivc cacu uceu uibScixiuicLtcd iiicr^ tlmn ZZ 
percent of the states* 

Eight of the 26 legitimate curriculum materials oh the social studies list 
have been disseminated by more than half of the states* These; are American 
Political Behavior, the Taba Program in Social Science, the Camegie-Mellon 
Social Studies Curriculum Project, Man: A Cours,e of Study, the High School 
Geography Project, Our Working World, Sociological Resources for the Social— 
Studies, and Concepts and Inquiry* 

As has been mentioned, one fictitious set of curric\ilum maf:erials was 
included in the list of materials in each subject area as a validity check* 
None of the states has disseminated information about the "Search for Under- 
standing Computation" mathematics materials; 2 percent indicated they have 
disseminated information about "Science Explorations for the Future" while 5 
percent indicated they have disseminated information about the "Social Studies 
Dynamics Program." Table 33 shows the percent of states which have 
disseminated information about none, relatively few, and many of the 
currici^um materials on each list. Note that only 14 percent of the states have 
disseminated information about more than half of the mathematics materials, 
compared to 36 percent in social studies and 64 percent in science. 

Data about state activities in dissexsoiinating these materials are presented 
in Appendix Table B. 15. Only the responses of state supervisors who specified 
the one set of materials they had spent the most time and effort disseminating- 
were included in these analyses. One general observation is that most of the^ 
listed dissemination activities w.ere conducted by most of the state supervisors 
in each subject. The most frequently used dissemination activity was 
discussion of the materials with instructional staff;, this was done by 
approximately 95 percent of the science and social studies state supervisors 
and 84 percent of the mathematics state supervisors. Approximately 80 
percent of each group supplied sample materials for consideration. Other 
ccimnon dissemiuation activities included sending a written description of the 
materials to instructional staff, conducting in-service meetings and arranging 
for consultants or sales persons to meet with instructional staff to discuss the 
materials . 
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PERCENT OF STATES WHICH HAVE DISSEMIN.\TED IKFORMATION ABOUT 
VARIOUS RANGES OF SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS IN EACH SUBJECT 



Subject 


Percent 


of Listed Curriculum Materials for Which 
Information Has Been Disseminated 






1-25Z 


26-503; 


51-75% 


76-ioaj: 


Mathematics (N « 43) 


25 


- 28 


32 


7 


7 


Science (N » 49) 


6 


12 


18 


41 


23 


*> 

Social Studies 
(N « 47) 


26 


9 


30 


34 


2 



— These are the states which did not answer the question at all; 

typically they wrote that the state did not disseminate information 
about particular projects but would help educators in their state 
obtain information when requested to do so; 



Superintendents' Opinions About Federal Support for (Jurriculmn 
Development 

Superintendents were asked to indicate if they agree or disagree with 
each of a number of statements about federal suppcrt for curriculum 
development; the results are presented in Table 34. 

While 58 percent of superintendents agree that f(5deral support for 
curriculum development and dissemination has improv^id the quality of 
curriculum alternatives .available to schools, only 27 percent; believe that these 
efforts have greatly improved the quality of classroom instruction Most 
superintendents (66 percent) believe that continued federal support for 
curriculum development during the next 10 years is necessary, with 77 
percent feeling that NSF should continue to help teachei^s learn to implement 
*NSF-funded curricula, and 55 percent believing that the federal government 
should direct more attention toward disseminating the new curricula. 



Table 34 

SUPERINTENDENTS* OPINIONS ABOUT 
FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Statement 



Percent 
Agree 



Percent 
Disagree 



B'ederal support for curriculum development 
and dissemination has improved *the quality 
of curriculuBj altemat^ives available to 
schools • 58 

The national curriculum effort has greatly 
Improved the quality of classroom instruc- 
tion ; ^ .27^ 

The federal government should direct more ' 
attention toward disseminating the new 
curricula 55 

NSF should continue to' sponsor programs to 
help teachers learn to Implement NSF-funded 
curricula 77 

During the next 10 years, federal support 
for curriculum development is probably 
unnecessary 27 

Federally-funded curriculum projects should 
not deal with controversial topics • < 34 

Federal support for curriculum development 
and dissemination tends to create a 
nationally uniform curriculum 47 



.37 

65 

38 

17 

66 
60 

45 



Percent 
Missing 



8 

7 

6 

7 
6 



Sample N » 356 
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One frequently heard comment about federal support for curriculum 
development has been that it tends to create a nationally uniform curriculum. 
Superintendents were about equally divided on this issue with about the same 
percent agreeing as disagreeing^. Another area of frequent disagreement is 
whether or not federally-funded curriculum projects should deal with 
controversial topics; 34 percent of superintendents believe that they should 
not, while 60 percent disagree, and 6 percent did not answer the question. 

F. Use of Federally-funded Curriculum Materials 
1. Districts 

Each district program questionnaire contained a list of curriculiun 
materials appropriate to that subject and grade range. For each of the 



materials, .respondents were asked to indicate if (i) they have seen it, (2) it 
was used in the district prior to 1976-77, and (3) it was being used in the 
district in 1976-77* Since these response categories are clearly not mutually 

CAClUOiiVts, i'^apv/XJiUt^bd vfCXC xuciui <AyceU W ukiXUj c;y d^^xj xvx ^aU£& wx 

the materials. The percentages of dis^cts using each of the listed materials 
during 1976-77 and prior to 1976-77 are shown ia Table B. 16 in the Appendix, 
while the percent of district program questionnaire respondents who have 
seen each of these materials. is shown in Appendix- Table B.17/ 

It is interesting to note that a number of materials were used more 
extensively in previous years than in 1976-77, most notably SMSG in both K-6 
and 7-12 mathematics, several of the BSCS materials and PSSC in 7-12 science, 
and Our Working World in K-6 social studies. These findings need cautious 
interpretation, since it is likely that many of the ideas and approaches of 
these materials have been incorporated into the "conventional" textbooks. 

Table 35 shows the percent of respondents to each type of district 
program questionnaire who have seen none, from 1-25, 26-50, 51-75, and 
76-100 percent of the listed curriculum materials. It is obvious that many of 
these respondents are not equipped to advise teachers about the attributes of 
th^ various curriculum materials. Between 32 and , 39 percent of the 
respondents to the K-6 and 7-12 mathematics and social studies district 
progpram of questionnaires have not seen any of the listed materials. The 
situation is <;omewhat better in science, but still 27 percent of the K-6 
respondents and 17 percent of the 7-12 respondents have not seen any of the 
listed materials. 

Table 36 shows the percent of districts using none, one, and more than 
one of the listed curriculum materials during 1976-77 and prior to 1976-77 in 
K-6 and:. 7-12 mathematics, science, and social studies. .Note that only 8 
percent of the districts are currently using one or more of the K-6 
mathematics materials; in contrast 37 percent of the districts used 1 or more 
of these materials at some time in the past. Thirty-one percent of the 
d' ricts are currently using one or more of the K-6 science materials and 25 
percent are using at least one of the K-6 social studies materials. 
Mathei^atics in grades 7-12 shows much the same pattern as in K-6; only 9 
percent of the districts are currently using one or more Qf the listed 
mat>rials compared to 30 percent at some time in the past. 
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Table 35 

PERCENT OF DISTRICT PROGRAil QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS WHO HAVE SEEN 
VARIOUS RANGES OF SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



3 

Subject/ 
Grade Range 


Percent of Curriculum Materials Seen 


0 


1-25 


26-50 


51-75 


76-100 


Mathematics 












K-6 (N - 327) 


32 


34 


' 13 


16 


4 


• 7-12 (N » 321) 


36 


44 


10 


5 


4 


Science 












K-6 (N - 326) 


27 


48 


16 


3 


5 


7-12 (N » 318) 


ly 


30 


41 


8 


4 


Social Studies 












K-6'(N - 303) 


39 


48 


8 


3 


3 


7-12 (N « 298) 


37 


44 


11 


2 


5 



Table 36 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS USING NONE, ONE, OR MORE THAN ONE OF THE 
LISTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS IN EACH SUBJECT AREA/ 
GRADE RANGE CATEGORY ■ 





1976-1977 




Prior 


to 1976-77 




0 


1 


More than 1 


b 


1 


•More than 1 


Mathematics 














K-6 (N - 327) 
7-12 (N - 321) 


92 
91 


7 
8 


• 1 
1 


64 
71 


29 
20 


8 
10 


Science 














K-6 (N - 326) 
7-12 (N » 318) 


70 
41 


24 
19 


7 
41 


73 
36 


19 
18 


7 
46 


Social Studies 














K-6 (N - 303) 
7-12 (N « 298) 


75 
76 


21 
9 


4 
15 


76 
73 


19 
10 


5 
18 
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By .%r t±ie largest usage of federally-funded curriculum materials is in 
science in grades 7-12; 19 percent of the districts are currently using 1 
the selected materials while 41 percent are^ using more than one. In 7-12 
social studies a relatively small number of districts>^ti9 percent) are using ' 
only one of the materials > while 15 percent are using more than one. 

2. Schools • 

Principals were gfiven a list pf nam^^ and code numbers for mathema- 
tics, science, social studies, and interdisciplinary curriculum materials which 
were developed with federal fxmds for^ilse in one or more of the grades K-12.^ 
Principals who indicated that one op^ore of these mateilials were used, in their 
schoob were instructed to listjlie code ntunbers of the ones used. ^ 

Table 37 shows the percent of schools in each sample grade range using 
at> least one of the selected mathematics, science; social studies, and 
interdisciplinary cupiciilum materials. In each grade range, substantially 
more schools are musing at least one of the science materials than are using 
any mathematics or social studies materials. 

Table 37 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS USING AT LEAST ONE OF THE SELECTED CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS IN EACH SUBJECT BY SAMPLE GRADE RANGEl/ 







Sample 


Grade Range 




« Subject 


K-3 


■ 4-6 


7-9 


10-12 




15 


16 


24 


15 




29 


31 


39 


60 




18 


13 


13 


23 




1 


1 


3 


2 


Any science, math or 












39 


39 


49 


61 


Sample N 


317 


292 


298 


270 



Schools which violated the routing pattern, i.e., said they vere not 
using any materials and then listed one or more, were not included lu 
these percents. However, schools which did not answer the general 
question and then listed one or more materials were included. 



^ The list of curriculum materials is included in Appendix E, 
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Table B.18 in the /appendix shows principal responses to the question 
"Are any of tiie materials on that list being used in your school during the 
1976-77 school year?" broken down by region, type of community, district, 
school size, per pupil expenditure and a number of other variables. Only 
principals who said yes and then listed one or more of the materials are included 
in the "yes" column; those who left the question Jblank and those who said yes 
but did not list any ipiterials' are included in the "Unknown/Inconsisteni:" co lumn. 
Appendix Table B.19 lists the percentages of schools in each sample grade range 
w^ch are using each of these federally-funded curricixlum materials. 

Schools in the Northeast are significantly more likely than schools in the 
South, North Central or^ Western regions of the country to be using one or 
more of the federally-funded curriculum materials. Schools in small cities and 
suburban areas are significantly more likely than those in urban areas to be 
using one of these materials, and schools in large districts are less likely 
than those in medium-siaed school districts to be using these materials.^ 
Other significant differences include: (1) Large schools are more likely than 
small schools to be using these materials; (2) Schools in districts w;Ui high 
per pupil expenditures (PPE) are more likely to use federally-funded materials 
than those in low and medium PPE districts; (3) Schools with a very small 
percentage of students who qualify for the federal free lunch program are 
significantly more likely to be using these materials than those with larger^ 
percentages of students from low-income families; and (4) Schools in which 
the principal has participated in one or more NSF-supported activities are 
more likely than others to be using one of the federally-funded curriculum 
materials . ^ 



^ As has been mentioned, previously, districts in urban areas tend to be 
the larger districts, thus any finding involving iirban districts is likely to be 
-true to'r large districts as weU. 

^ While it is not surprising that * there is a relationship between principal 
attendance at NSF activities and school usage of federally-funded curriculum 
materials, the reader is cautioned that nothing is known about causality. The 
principal may participate in an NSF-£'ponsored activity because the school is 
using a particiilar material, or the material may be used as a direct result of 
the principal's participation. 
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3. . Teachers 

Each teacher was given a 'list of curricxilum materials which are 
used in the subject and grade range for which that t>^acher was selected. 
T-eachers were asked to choose only one category for each of the materials: 
"Have Never Seen," "Have Seen but Not Used," and "Have Used in Teaching", 
In addition, each teacher was asked to list the code number of each of the 
materials he or she was using during the 1976-77>chool year. The results for 
the various curriciUum materials .are shown in Table B.20 in the Appendix. . 

Table 38 shows the percent of teachers in each subjTOt and grade range 
who are using at least one of the^ selected curriculum materials. Note that 
secondary teachers are significantly more likely than K-3 or 4-6 teachers to 
be using federally-funded curriculum materials. Also, significantly ixLore science 
teachers than mathematics or social studies teachers in each grade range are 
using one or more of these materials. In fact, slightly more than half of all 
10-12 science -teiachers were using one or more of the federaUy-fvnded 
curriculum materials during the 1976-77 school year. 

Analysis by type of science taught showed that approximately half of 
all biology teachers are using at least ' one of t^ie BSCS materials; 
approximately 40 percent of physics teachers are using either the Project 
Physics course or PSSC physics or both; and approximately 25. percent of the 
cliemistry teachers are using either CHEMstudy or the Chemical Bond approch 
or both.^ 

Table 39 shows the* percent of districts, schools, and teachers t using 
each of a number of federally-funded currictilum materials . The reader %dll 
note what appear to be discrepancies in the usage data. These discrepancies 
may be due in part to errors of measurement. For example, a district 
program questionnaire respondent may not be .fully aware of all of the 
programs used in the district; similarly a principal may not know all of the 
textbooks/programs being used in the school. It is also possible that some 
respondents did no*: recognize that a given curriculiun material on the list is 
in fact the same as a textbook/program in use. Since teachers are more apt 
to be familiar with the textbooks they are using, the data collected from 
teachers are less likely to be subject to these measurement errors. 



^ Since the sample included a relatively small number of teachers of each 
type (314 biology teachers, 160 chemistry teachers and 115 physics teachersX 
these percentages should be regarded as only very rough estimstes. 
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[ Table 38 

PERCENT OF TEACHERS USING AT LEAST ONE OF THE SELECTED 
CURRICULUM 'MATERIALS IN EACH SUBJECT ♦BY GRADE RANGE 



hathematlcs 



Yes 



Hissing/ 
Incon- 
No sistent 



Subject 



Science 



Missing/ 
Incdn- 
Yes No sistent 



Social gtudies 

Missing/ 



Yes 



Incon- 
No sistent 



Tofcal 



Hissing/; > 
IncourJ 



Yes 



No sistent 



K-3 (N=838) 
4-6 (N-829) 
7-9 (N=1538) 
10-12 (N=1624) 
Sample N 



• 8 
10 
10 
11 



80 
80 
84 
86 
1672 



12 
11 
6 
3 



20 
27 
33 
52 



69 
61 
61 
44 
1679 



11 
12 
6 
5 



11 

12 
.12 
22 



80 
75 
84 
" 73 
1478 



10 
13 
4 
5 



13 
16 
18 
28 



76 11 
72 >' 12 

77 5 
.68 4 

4829 
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Table 39 

■ • / 

■ USE OF SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

/ 



H — «< : 1 -rrrr 


Curriculum 
Material 


Percent of' 
Districts 


Percent 


of Schools 


Parcent of 


Teachers . 


K-3 


4-6 


' K--3 


4-6 1 


IMS 


4 /' 


6 




10 




f 


3 


IPI 


•2 / 


2 




2 . 


! 1 




2 


DMP 


1 


5 




2 


1 




3 
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-)B. 7-12 MATHEMATICS 



Curriculum 
Material 



Percent of. 
Districts 



Percent of Schools 



7-9 



iO-12 



Percent of Teachers 



7-9 



10-12 



IMS 

Modern Coordinate 

Geometry 
SMSG 



3 

2 



4 
8 



3 
7 



5 
6 
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Table 39 ((CoatlnueSii 



USE OF SELECTED CURRICULUM;:MATERIALS 

... . J. ^ . . ... 

X. K-6 SCIENCE 



Curriculum 
Material 


Percent of 
Districts 


Percent 


of Schools"" 


" Tercent of Teacfiersi;^; 


K-3 


4-6 . 


K-3 


,4-6 


ESS 


' 15 " 




^10 






5 


9 ~ '''1 


. SAPA 


9 




9 . 




10. 


4 


9 1 


'SCIS 


. 9 




11 




13 


11 


12 ? 



D. 7-12 SCIENCE 



Cfirriculum 
Material 


Percent of 
Districts 


Perdtent of 


Schools- 


Percent of Teachers 


7-9 


10-12 


* 7-9 


10-12 


BSCS Green 




19 


10 


19 


3 


17 


BSCS Yellow 




16 


7 


19" 


5 


13 


BSCS Blue " 




8 


5 


15 


6 


5 


• ESCP- 




' 10 


4 


7 


10 


4 


. IPS 




25 


14 


16 ' 


5 9' 


7 1 


' ISCS 




12 


7 


10 


12 . 


2 . 1 


CHEM Study 


r 


15 




11 


1 

JL, 


7 ! 


PSSC Physics 




11 


3 


9 


1 


4 1 


Proj ec?:. Physics 




12 


3 


13 


2 


, 10 «-J 
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Table 39 (Continued) 

USE OF SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
E. K-6 SOCIAL STUDIES 



Curriculum 


■ a 

Percent of 


Percent of Schools 


Percent of Teachers 


Material 


Districts 


K-3 


4-6 


K-3 


4-6 


SRA ' ' >> 


12 


2 


0 


3 


° 6 


Our Working World 


8 


7 - 


5 


5 


2 


Concepts and Inquiry 


2 


2 '■ 


1 


2 


2 


Man: A Course of Study 


3 


5 


4 


0 


2 


Taba 


2 


4 


3 


^ 1 


1 



F. 7-12 SOCIAL STUDIES 



Curriculum 
Material 


Percent of 
Districts 


Percent oJ 


E Schools 


Percent of Teachers 




10-12 


7-9 


10-12 


A)7ierlcan Political 

Behavior 
Carnegie Mellon 
SRSS 


12 
10 
7 


o 

1 

2 


C 

5 
8 


2 
1 


7 

4- 
6 



V 
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It should be noted, however, thai, these apparent dkcrepa^^ may be 
perfectly reasonable* For example, a material used by only 2 percent of the 
districts may be used by a very small percent of the schools if tjrpicailly 
only 1 school in each district uses it or by a larger percent of the schopls if 
most scSools in these distrtcts^make use of ifr " - 
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Chapter 5 

Use of Textbooks/Progrrams in- Science, 
Mathematics, and Social Studies Classes 

A, Overview ~ 
Each teacher was asked if he or she was using one or more published 

textbooks or programs in. a randomly selected class* Those who indicated 
they were using these materials were th.en requested to answer a series of 
questions about the textbooks or programs used in this class. In addition > 
principals > superintendents and district program questionnaire respondents' 
were asked about the involvement of various individuals and gfroups ^in 
selecting the textbooks to be u^ed. The resixlts of the analyses based on 
these questions are presented in the following sections. ' 

B. Textbook Usage 

Each teacher who indidated that one . or more textbooks/programs were 
used in the selected class was asked to specify the textbooks or programs as 
well as the* copyright date of each. To simplify the task, teachers were 
given a list of commonly used textbooks/programs in the particular subject 
and grade range of the class (see Appendix E) . 'If the > textbooks- or 
programs appeared on the list the teachers need only write in the code 
numbers and specify the copyright date of each. For books not ort the li6t, 
teachers were asked to write in the title, author, publisher, and copyright 
date. 

As shown in Table^ 40, approximately half of all science and , social 
studies classes and approximately two*-thirds of all mathematics classes use a 
single published textbook/program. The percentages of classes using multiple 
textbooks are quite similar for the three subject areas (from 32 percent in 
mathematics to 36 percent in social' studies). Finally,^ relatively few classes in 
any subject/grade range category do not use any published 
textbooks/programs with the exception of K-3 science (37 percent) and K-3 
social studies (35 percent). • ' ^ 

The most commonly used textbooks/programs in each subject/grade range 
category are shown in Tables 41, 42 and 43; the secondary 
textbooks/programs in each subject are shown by major tjrpe of class within 



Table 40 >, 



PERCENT OF CLASSES USING NONE, ONE, TWO, AND'-THREE OR MORB TEXTBOOKS /PROGRAMS 

BY SUBJECT AND BY GRADE* RANGE 



Nuaber of 
Texcbooks/Prograaa Used 


MaChesatics 


Science 


Social Studies 




4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Total 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Total 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Total 


None 


8 


4 


5 


5 


6 


37 


10 


6 


8 


18 


35 


9 


11 


11 


17 


One 


69 


51 


59 


72 


63 


46 


56 


48 


48 


49 ^ 


42 


53 


47 


45^ 


47 


Two 


14 


21 


19 


17 


18 


13 


22 


25 


29 


21 


7 


20 


19 


22 


16 


Ttiree or More 


9 


24 


17 


7 


14 


5 


12 


21 


15 


12 


16 


19 


22 


22 


20 


Sample N 

_ _ _ t 


'297 


277 


550 


548 


1672 


287 


271 


535 


586 


1679 


254 


281 


453 * 


490 


1478 
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Table 41 

MOST COMMONLY USZD tiATHEMATICS TEXTBOOKS /PROGRAMsi^ 



K-'S Mathematics 



Bolt School Mathematics (Nichols) 

Mathematics ATOund Us: Skills and Applications (Bolster) 
Modem School MathemcttyLcs: Struaticpe and Use (Duncan) * 
Elementary School Mathgmatics (Eicholz) ' , . 
^The UndeTstasviing Mathematics Program (Gundlach) 
Investigating School Mathematics {Eicholz) 



7-9 General Mathematics 

Bolt Schoot Mathematics (Nichols)^ 

Explor^^ Modern Math^atics (Keecfy), sv iV v,^^ .* 

Modem 'Mathematics Throvjgh Discovery ' (Morton") 

Mathematics Around Us: J Skills and Applications (Bolster) 

School Mathematics (Eicholz) 

The Understanding Mathematics Program (Gundlach) 

7-9 Algebra . . . / 

Modem Algebra: Structure and Method (Dolciani) 

Elementary Algebra (Denholm) - ' 

Modem School Mathematics: Pre-^AXgebra (Dolciani) 

10-12 Algebra : 

"Modem Algebra and Trigonometry: Structure and Method (Dolciani) 
Modem Algebra: Stj*ucture and Method (Dolciani) 

10-12 Geometry 

Modem School Mathematics: Geometry (Jurgensen) 
Geometry (Jurgensen) 



— ' In classes which are* using multiple textbooks /programs, only the one designated 
"used most often" was included In these analyses* 
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Table 42 

MOST COMMONLY USED SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS /PROGRAMS^^ 



K-6 Science 

Conae^^ts in Science (Brandweia) 

Science: Vnderatcmding Your Enviy^onment (Malllnson) 
New Laidlaw Science Vrogram (Smith) 
Today's Basic Science Series (Navarra) 

« 

7-9 General Science * ^ • 

Intermediate Science Curriculim Study: Probing the NapJiral World 
Principals of Science Series (Heimler) 
Modem Science Series (Blanc) 

7-9 Earth Science 

Focus on Earth Science (Bishop) 

10-12 Biology 

Modem Biology (Otto) 

Biological Science: An Ecological Approach^ BSCS Green 
Biological Science: An- Inquiry~Into Life^ BSCS Yellow (Moore) 

10-12 Chemistry ' " - 

^Modern ChemCstry (Metcalfe) 



r 



— ^ In classes which are using multiple textbooks /programs, only the one 
designated "used most often" was included in these analyses* ^ * 
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Tabla 43 

MOST COMMONLY USED SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS /PROGBAMS- 



K-6 Social Studies 

— , « 

Laidlaw Social Soienoe Progrm (King) 

Exploring Series 

Social Sciences: Concepts ccnd Values (Brandwein) 
Contemporary Social Science Curriculum (Anderson) 

7-9 American History 

This is Americans Story (Wilder) 
, America: Its People and Values (Wood) 

10-12 American History 

Rise of the American Nation (Todd) 
History of a Free People (Bragdon) 



— In classes which are using multiple textbooks /programs, only the one 
designated "used most often" was included* in these analyses. 
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each subject. Tables B.21,B.22, and B.23 in the Appendix list all of the 
textbooks/programs which are being used by 2 percent or more of the classes 
its: -each subject/grade -'^ge category. As is the case with Tables 41, 42, 
and 43, only the single textbook/ program .which the teacher indicated was 
used most often by the students in the cla^s was included in the analyses. 

Copyright Dates of Textbooks/Programs 

Each teacher who. indicated that . the class was^ using more than .one 
textbook/progpram was asked to specify the one which was used most often by 
students in that class.' The copyright dates of these "most often used" 
textbooks/programs were then examined to determine the age of, the textbooks 
used in science/ mathematics, and social studies classes. 

The results of these analyses are presented in Table 44. Note that a 
Qonsiderable number of teachers in each subject/grade range category omitted 
the copyright date -of the textbook/program used most often in that class f 

Table. 45 ^hows the distribution of classes which are using relatively old' 
textbooks (copyright dates "before 1971) by region, type of coimnunity, si2e of 
district, district per pupil expenditure, size of school, and percent of low 
income students in the school. For the most part, differences among levels of 
reporting variables are small. In addition, the large differences show no- 
consistent pattern. For example, classes in small schools are more likely than 
others to use "old" social studies textbooks but less likely than others to use 
mathematics textbooks with copyright dates prior to 1971. 

D. Use of Supplementary Materials 

Teachers were asked if the publisher of the single textbook/prog^ram 
used most often by students in the selected. .class offered instructiorial 
materials to supplement or replace the textbook. The results are shown in 
Table 46. There is very little variation among science, mathematics, and social 
'studies classes in grades 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12; between half and two- thirds of 
the classes in each category are using textbooks/programs which have 
accompansring supplementary materials. The low percentages of K-3 science 
and social studies classes which are using textbooks which have supple- 
mentary materials can^ be accounted for by the fact that approxittiately 35 
percent of the classes in each group are not ufeiag any textbook at aH. The 
reader should also note the large numbers of "unkno^vns" in many categories. 
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Table 44 



PERCENT OF CLASSES USING TEXTBOOKS WITH COPYRIGHT DATES 



BEFORE 1971, 1971-73, AND 1974-77, BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGED' 





1 Matheraatlcs 


Science 


Social Studies 






1971- 


1974 




.No 




1971 


1974 




«No. 




1971 


1974 




No 


Grade 


Before 


to 


to 




Text 


Before 


to 


to 




Text 


Before 


to 


to 




Text 


Range N 


1971 


1973 


1977 


Unknown 


Used 


1971 


1973 


1977 


Unknown 


Used 


1971 


1973 


1977 


Unknown 


Used 


K-3 838 


8 


19 


43 


.21 


8 


19 


13 


10 


21 


37 


29 


12 


7 


16 


35- 


4-6 829 


21 


23 


38 


14 


4 . 


, 24 


..24 


25 


18 


10 


.36 


. 24 


19 


13 


9 


7-9 1538 


24 


27 


26 . 


18 


5 


22 




25 


16 


6 


17 


29 


18 


26 


11 


10-12 1624 


38 • 


27 


21 


9 


5 


28 


2^' 


18- 


21 


8 


23 


31 


21 


14 


11 


Sample N 


1672 






1679 


* 






1478 





1/ - * ' ^ 

— The copyright date of the textbook designated as "used most often" in a particular class was used for these 
analyses. 
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Table 45 " ' " 

PERCENT Oy CLASSES USING TEXTBOOKS WITH COPYRIGHT DATES 
. BEFORE 1971 BY SUBJECT 'AND BY REGION, TYPE OF COMMUNITY, • 
SIZE OF DISTRICT, PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE, PERCENT OF SCHOOL'S 
STUDENTS IN FREE. LUNCH PROGRAM, AND SCHOOL SIZE 









Mathematl^cs 


Science 


Social Studies 


Nation ' ^ 




22 


26 








« 


Northeast 


26 


23 


30 


South 


22 ■ 


•V.^ 15 


- .29 " . . 


North Central 
West 


- 12 . 
; 18 


Vr33 " 


''21. 

^ 20"'^ 










Type of Community 








Rural 


- 16 


21 


■ 24 - .. 


Small City 


18 


24 


27 - 


Urban 


• 23 


26 


26 


Suburban 


18. 


22 


28 


Unknown 

- 


29 


12 


15 


Size of District 






• 


Small 


21 


27 


24 


* Medium 


17 


20 . 


25 


Large ^ 


22 


24 


22 


Unknown 


13 


10 


48 


Per Pupil Ejrpenditure 








Low 


17 


ji9 


h ' 


Medium 


23 


27 


23 


High 


18 


29 


29 , 


Unknown , 


21 


13 


28 


Students in Free Lunch Program 








Less Than 10% 


17 


27 


24 




18 


21 


23 


More Than 30% 


18 


22- 


27 


Unknown 


24 


21 


'28 . 


School Size 


<> 






Small 


• 15 \ 


24 


32- 


Medium 


18' \ 


23 


'24 


Large 


21 \ 


25 


• 24 


Unknown ' ^ 


26 \ 


\ 


21 


Sample N 


1672 


^679 - - 

\- 


1478 





\ 



— Refer to Appendix Ji for a description of these reporting variables and 
the sample size in each reporting group* 
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r ^ Table .4^ V' ' / 

PERCENT OF CUSSES m-raiOT T^ _ , 

OFFERS ONE OR Md^E TYPES OF°M^l:ERIALS^TO.-SUPPLaffiNT okuRH'tACE THE -TEmOOK-' 







. Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 










< 


No 








. No, _ 








No 


Grad6^ 










Text 








Text 








Text 


Range 


N 


Yes 


-No 


Unknown 


Used 


Yea 


No 


Unknown 


Used 


' Yes 


No 


Unknown ' 


Used 


V 

K-3 


838 


72 


7 


13 


8 


38 


5 


20 


37 


31 


11 . 


23 


35 


4-6 


829 


67 


13 ■ 


16 


4 


53 


15 


22 


10 ' 


63 


io 


18 


9 


7-9 


1538 


66 


15 


14 


' 5 


63 


13 


18 


6 


54 


14 


21 


11 


10-12 


1624 


53 


25 


17 


5 


62 


,18 


12 


8 


52 


15 


22 


11 


Sample N 


1672 

• 






1679 




1478 



1/ ^ ~" ■ ■ : ■ 

— Teachers were instructed to answer this question for the one textbook/program used most often by the students 
in that class. <> 
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These are cases where the teachers omitted a response or had inconsistent 
responses (such as indicating that the publisher does not supply 
supplementary materials and then answering questions about these materials)* 

Given the large numbers of teachers who apparently had difficulty with 
the instructions to this question, it is not possible to obtain accurate 
estimates of the usage of particular types of materials offered by publishers 
to supplement textbooks* The following^ discussion is intended to provide 
some general insights (rather than precise figures) about the usage of these 
materials . . 

The teacher manuals which accompany many elementary and secondary 
textbooks are the most extensively used of the listed materiials. (The list 
included teacher manuals, student workbooks, hands-on materials, audiovisual 
materials or media kits, activity cards, and test materials). More than 40 
percent of the teachers in each group except K-3 science and K-3 and 10-12 
social studies teachers make use of teacher manuals; usage is particularly 
.extensive in K-3 and 4-6 mathematics where two-thirds of the teachers use 
teacher manuals which accompany the textbooks. E-3 mathematics classes also 
make extensr e use of student workbooks, with almost 60 percent of the classes 
using these. No other subject/grade category showed student workbook usage 
in more than a third of the classes. 

Publisher-suppUed test materials are used by roughly a third of all 
science, mathematics, and social studies classes except for K-3 science and 
K-3 social studies classes where such tests are ^tised by only approximately 5 
percent of the classes. 

Hands-on materials which accompany textbooks are used in a substantial 
number of K-3 mathematics classes (36> percent) and K-3, 4-6, and 7-9 
science classes (26, 31, and 26 pertfent, respectively). No other 
subject/grade range category showed usage in as many as 20 percent of the 
classes. 

Finally, usage of activity cards and audiovisual materials that accompany 
student textbooks is fairly low, with no more than 25 percent of the classes 
in any subject/grade category making use of either if these types of 
materials . 

E. Involvement in Textbook Selection 

Principals, superintendents, and respondents to the district program 
questionnaires were quite similar in their perceptions about the textbook 

. m 



— selection progress . ^ 'As Tables B . 24, B . 25^ and B . 26 - in the Appendix 
indicate, all three groups agree that students, parents and school board 
members have rather low involvement in textbook selection; fewer than 5, 
percent of the schools and districts indicated that any one of these groups is 
heavily involved. Forty-seven percent of the schools and between 56 and 65 
percent of ^the districts depending on the tjrpe of district personnel 
responding— e.g. , superintendent, K-6 mathematics program , questionnaire 
respondent, etc.) reported that school board members are not involved in 
textbook selection. For parents, non-involvement in textbook selection 
included 55 percent of the schools and between 58 and 69 percent of the 
districts; the comparable figures for students are 61 percent of the schools 
and between 53 and 71 percent of the districts. 

About half of the principals indicated that they themselves are heavily 
involved in the textbook selection process in their schools, while only 2 per- 
cent are not involved. In addition, about half of the superintendents indica- 
ted that principals are heavily involved in district textbook selection. 
District program questionnaire respondents' perceptions varied somewhat with 
grade range; those who had been designated to answer questions about 
district K-6 programs were significantly more likely to indicate that principals 
are heavily involved (from 43 to 50 percent) than were the 7-K respondents 
(from 20 to 29 percent) even though aU gfroups were asked about the 
textbook selection process in the district as a whole, not just in a specific 
grade range. 

District-wide' supervisors are heavily involved in textbook selection in 34 
percent of the schools and from 23 to 32 percent of the districts (again, 
depending on ^the source of the information); they are somewhat involved in 
22 percent of the schools and from 12 to 22 percent of the districts . The 
large percentages of "don't know" and missing responses (and perhaps also 
the many "not involved" responses) are likely due to the fact that many 
districts have no district- wide supervisors. 

Perceptions of the involvement of superintendents or assistant 
superintendents were quite similar, with 15 percent of the schools and 
approximately 20 percent of the districts indicating that these persons are 
heavily involved in textbook selection. 

^ Principals were asked about the textbook selection process in their 
schools; superintendents and district program questionnaire respondents were 
asked about textbook selection in their districts. 



All groups queried indicated that teacher committees and individual tea- 
cherv^ are the groups most heavily involved in the textbook selection process. 
Only 3 percent of the schools and from 0 to 2 percent of the districts (again 
depending on the source) indicated that individual teachers are not involved 
in textbook selection, while 63 percent of ^ the schools and between 54 and 73 
percent of the districts indicated that individual teachers are heavily 
involved. Many schools, and districts appear to have teacher committees ivhich 
have considerable input into the textbook selection process;' only 3 percent of 
the schools and from 0 to 14 percent of the districte indicated that teacher 
comaiittees were not involved. These results se^m^ conflict with those of a 
recent study of the .use of instructional materials.^ Approximately 45 percent 
of responding teachers in that survey said they had no role in selecting the 
instructional materials they were using. 

While teachers in this survey were not asked about their involvement in^ 
textbook selection, we do know that many teachers are satisfied with .the 
textbooks/programs they are using. As shown in Table 47 when asked to 
indicate the textbook/program they would use for teaching that particular 
class if given free 'choice, 63 percent of the mathematics teachers and slightly 
more than half of the science and social studies teachers indicated they would 
choose the one they are currently using. "Approximately one-fourth of each 
group would choose another textbook/program, and the!^remainiQg teachers did 
not indifcate their preferences. 
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^ EPIE Report: No. 76, Report^ on a National Study of the Nature and the 
Quality of Instructional Materials Most Used by Teachers and Learners , EPIE 
Institute, New York, 1977. 



. Table 47 

TEACHERS 'PREFERENCES FOR TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 

(Percent ,pf Classes) 



Textbook/Program 
Preferred 



Mathematics 
K-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 



Current One 


57 


63 


65 


?j 


One used 










previously 


8 


5 


5 


7 


Other 


19 


18 


20 


15 


Missing 


16 


14 


10 


.5 



Total 



63 

6 
19 
12 



Science 
K-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 



43 46 



2 
22 
32 



11 
25 
17 



63 

11 
17 
9 



62 

8 
19 
11 



Total 



52 



8 
21 
19 



Social Studies 
^ ±± 2zl 10-12 



51 


55 

c 


60 


'J 

10 


5 


5 


25 


21 


23 


15 


20 


12 



Total 



53 



6 
22 
19 



Sample N 



297 277 550 548 



1672 



287 271 535 586 



1679 



254 281 453 490 



1478 



127 



128 



Chapter 6 

4 

Instructional Techniques and Classroom 
A ctivities 

A, Overview 

Each teacher was asked a series of questions about instruction in a 
single, randomly selected science, mathematics, or social studies cliass. One 
question dealt wi'fh the frequency of use^of^each a -number of teaching 
techniques, including lecture, discussion, individual assignments , , and field 
trips, while a second question aske*d about the availability "and use of each of 
a number of audio-visual materials. In addition, each teacher was given a 
list" of materials appropriate to the particular subject area (such as 
microscopes in science, geometric tools in mathematics, and copies of original 
documents in social studies), and asked to indicate the availability and use of 
each material. A final section of the teacher questionnaire focused on a 
single lesson— the most recent one in that class— and asked about the 
instructional arrangements and activities used in that lesson. The data 
collected using .these questions are reported in the following sections. 

B. Teaching Techniques , . 

The frequency of use of each of a number of *teachin|f techniques in 
science, mathematics, and social studies classes are reported in Table 48. 
These results broken down by grade range (K-3, 4-6, 7-9-, and 10-12) within 
each subject are presented in Appendix Table B.27. 

1. Lecture 

Lectures are used quite frequentiy ' in science, mathematics, and* 
social studies classes. Almost half of all mathematics classes have lectures 
''just about daily", while another one fifth. have lectures at least once a week. 
Similarly, approximately two-thirds of science and sdcial studies classes have 
lectures once a week or more; for apprpximately 25 percent of the classes in 
each subject the occurrence is just, about daily. Considefing the' 
predominance of the lecture method in many classes, it is interesting to note 
that lectures are never used in some science, mathematics, and social studies 
classes (16, 23, and 13 percent, respectively). However, an examination of 
Table B.27 in ^ the Appendix shows that the vast majority pf these are 
elementary classes. 
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*-gVp -Table 48 

frequency' of use of various techniques 
a. mathematics classes 



Percent of Classes 



Technique 


Never ' 


Less than 
once a 
month. 


At least 
once a 
month 


At lea<5t 
once a 
week 


Just 

about 

daily 


Missing 


Lecture 


23 


4 


3^ 


21 


46 


4 


Discussion 


• 5 


2 


3 


16 


71 


2 


Student reports 
or projects 


46 


28 


15 


5* 


4 


4 


Library work 


74 


16 


2 


4 


1 


^'4 


Students working 
at' chalkboard 


5 


8 


13 


y 36 


36 


2 


Individual 
assignments 


9 


7 

* 


5 


17 


59 


3 


Students use 
hands-on manip- 
ulative or lab- 
oratory materials 


19 


23 


16 


24 


14 

• 


4 


Televised 
instruction 


87 


5 ' 


2 


4 


0 


2 


Programmed 
instruction 


75 


1 


6 

* 


3 


4 


5 


Computer-assist^ed 
instruction 


91 


3 


2 


2 


1, 


2 


Tests or quizzes 


5 


5 


26 


56 


6 


2, 


Contracts 


78 


7 


5 


3 


4 


3 


Simulations (role- 
play, debates, 
panels) 


- 81 


8 


5 


4 


1 


2 


Field trips, 
excursions 


78 


19 


1 


0 


0 


2 


Guest speakers 


86 


10 ' 


1 


0 . 


0 


2 


Teacher demonstra- 
tions 


- 11 


9 


12 


28 


36 


4 



1 Table .48 (dsntlnued) 
FBEQDENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 

B, SCIENCE CLASSES ^ 



Percent of Classes 



Technique Never^ 


Less than 
once a 
month 


At least 
once a 
conth 


At' least 
once a. 
week 


Just 

about 

daily 


Misaintt 


Lecture 


ie 1 


, 5 


10 


37 ■ 


.26 


6 


Discuses ion 


1 


2 . 


6 


35 


50 


''6 


Student reports 
or projects 


15 


30 


30 


14 ■ 


6 


6 


Library work 


29 


35 


20 


10 


1 ^ 




Students working 
at chalkboard 


36 


28 


17 


11 


2 


7 - 


Individual 
assignments 


18 


19 


20 


21 


15 


8 ' 


Students use 
hands-* on manip- 
ulative ot lab- 
ors torv mat^ri-Als 


9 


14 


21 


- 35 


13 


8 


Televised 
instruction 


69^ 


13 


5 


6 


0 


6 


Programmed 
instruction 


71 


12 


4 


2 


2 


8 


Computer-assisted 
instruction 


90^ 


2 


0 


0 


0 


8 


Tests or quizzes 


18 


10 


30 


34 


3 


7 


Contracts 


78 


,8 \^ 


2 


3 


1 


8 


Simulations (role- 
play, debaces, 
panels) 


61 


. '21 


7 


3 


0 


8 


Field trips, 
excursions 


31 


55 


7 


0 


0 


7 


Guest speakers 


54 


37 


2 


1 


0 


7 


Teacher demonstra- 
tions 


4 


17 


35 


30 


8 


6 
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; Table 48 (Continued) 
FREQDENCr OF USE OF VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 

■ ■ C J SOCIAL STUDIES .CLASSES 



' ( Percent' of Classes 



Technique Never 


Less than 
once a 
month 


At least 
once a 
month 


At least 
once- a 
week 


Just 

•about 

daily 


' Missing 


Lecture 


13 


9 


li -> ' 


40 • 


24 




Discussion 


0 


1 < 


4 


30 


61 


. . 4 - 


Student reports 
. or projects 


9 


27 


37 




'J 


A 


Library work 


18 


31 




18 


2 


4 


~ Students working . 
at chalkboard 


47 


28 




7 
/ 




c 


Individual 
assignments 


12 


1 ft 


• 

91 


07 


X7 


/, 


Students use 
hands-on manip- 
ulative or lab- 
oratory materials 


34 






Xo 


0 


c 


Televised 
instruction 


64 


1 7 


7 


Q 

o 


X 




Programmed 
instruction 


66 


12 


6 


8 

\ 


2 


6 


■ Computer-assisted 
~ instruction 


93 


3 


0. 


1 
X 


n 


'I 

J 


Tests or quizzes 


13 


O 


JX 






A 


Contracts 


71 




A 
w 




9 




- Simulations (role- 
play, debaces, 
panels) 


22 


. 39 


28 


6 


1 


4 ' ' 


Field trips, 
excursions 


35 


52 


8 


1 


0 


4 


Guest speakers 


43 


48 


5 


1 


0 


4 


Brains tonning 


35 


28 


20 


10 


2 


6 
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^Teachers were also asked to indicate if lecture was use^ in their most 

recent lesson and approximately 70 percent of the teachers of each subject 

a^wered affirmatively- As shown in Table 43, the percentages xising lecture 

increased ^with grade level in each subject* 

2. Discussion 

^ • 

Class discussions occur on a dailjr basis in 50 percent of science 
classes, 61 percent of social studies classes, and 71 percent of mathematics 
classes. The majority of the remaining cli&sses in each subject have dis- 
cussions at least once a week* As can l^e seen in Appendix Table B* 27, 
there is very little variation in the frequency of use of discussion among 
grade levels within ^^ach subject. Between 85 and 90 percent of the classes 
in each subject had discussions in their "most rectat" lesson, and again, 
there w^s very little difference among grade levels. 
.'3. Student Reports ^ or Projeqts . 

Sftudent reports and projects are infrequently used in mathematics 
classes at all grade levels; 46 percent of the classes never use these, and 28 
percent use them less than ogee a month. Student reports and projects are 
significantly more common in science and. social studies dashes, with only 15 
percent and 9 percent, respectively, never using them. and more than 50 
percent of the classes using them at least once a month. 

4. Library Work 

Library work is fairly coimnon in social studies and^ science classes 
but quite rare in mathematics classes. Seventy-four percent of all 
mathematics classes never use library work, compared to 29 percent of science 
glasses and 18 percent of social studies classes. Not surprisingly, K-3 
classes in each subject are less likely than others to do library work. 

5. Students Working at Chalkboard . 

Significantly more mathematics classes than science or social studies 
classes have students working at the chalkboard; a total of 72 percent of the 
classes have chalkboard work at least once a week, with hair of mem using 
this technique on. a daily basis. Fortyrseven percent of social -studies classes 
and 36 percent of science amasses never have students working at the 
chalkboard; and many of the aremaining classes use this technique less than 
once a month. 
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PERCENT OF CLASSES PARTICIPATING IN VARIOUS . 
ACTIVITIES IN MOST RECEIPT LESSON, BY SUBJECT AND GRADE .RANGE . 

. A. MATHEMATICS 



Activity 

Lecture 

Discussion 

■ Use of manipu- 
latlves 



Yes No Mlsaing 



58 32 
88 10 

58 38 



9 

2 



4-6 

Yes No ' Missing 



68 23 
89 5 



6 



39 52 - ^\ 11 



7-9 

Yes No Missing 



• 10-12 
Yes No Missing 



83 13 
' 83 11 



4 
6 



89 
91 



8 
6 



23, 65 12 



24 67 



3' 
4 

10 



Total 
Yes No Missing 



72 . 22 
87 9 

39 53 



7 
4 



Sampla N 



297 



277 



550 



548 



1672 



B.' SCIENCE 



Activity 


K-3 

Yes No Missing 


4-6 

Yes No . Missing 


7-9 

Yes No Missing 


10-12 
'Yes No MlssinK 


-Total 
Yee No Missing 


Lecture 

Discussion 

Use of manlpu- 
latives 


60 18 22 
■ 87- 1 12 

67 13 16 


69 20 o 11 
90 4' '< 6 

54 33 13 


72 22 6 
82 12 6 

59 36 5 


76 12 ■ 12 

77 10*^ 13 

53 36 11 


68 19 14 
85 6 9 

59 29 12 


Sample N 


287 


271 


535 


586 


1679 



C, SOCIAL STUDIES 



Activity 


K-3 

Yes No Missing 


S 4-6 
Yes No Missing 


- Ill 
Yes No Missing 


10-rl2 

Yes No Missing 


. Total . 
Yes No Missing 


Lecture 

Discussion 

Use of manipu- 
latives 


58 24 18 
91 2 7 

49 36 16 


67 22 11 
f 88 7 • 5 

52 31 18 


74 15 11 
90 6 5 

40 43 17 


77 17 6 
91 6.3 

28 .54 18 


68 20 12 
'90 5 5 

43 41 17 


Sample N 


254 


281 


453 


490 


1478 
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^ Although this is a relatively small percent compared to mathematics and 
social studies classes, ^scietfce .e^dufeatorS;.m^y be concerned that even as many 
as 9 percent of the sd^ce classes' never ' use manipulatives and another 14 
percent. do so less than, once a month. 
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^ Ihdi^idugdrAssiCT \ > / / - 

Individual assigpD^ aOre^e^pec^ coinmpn m }^ 
.with S9 percent of &e j<^ . 
percent^ of so(nal studies* (%ss and 15 percent' of science .diii^^es^ therie^is^ 
very little variation ampEg -gra in scicaice >aiid^^^^^^ 

studies individual ^signmra^ are used sigcdf less often in gradef 

7. Students Use Hands-Chi/Manipulativ or Labioratbry Mater^ 

Hands-on experiences^ ;are relatively ixifrequent^^i^^ social studies 
classes; . 3^ percent' of the classes never have the studenb working with 
mahipulativei materials, while another 21 percent do so leiss than once a 
month. Only 6 percent of the classes use manipulatives daily. Many mathe- 
matics classes make use of hands-on materials, with 14 percent doing so on a 
daily Basis and another 24 percent using, manipulatives at least once a week; 
only 19 percent <of the mathematics classes never .use manipulatives. 

However,^ the use of manipulatives is significantly more common in 
science classes than in mathematics or social studies classes, with 48 percent 
of the science classes' using them once a week or more often, and only 9 
percent never having hands-on experiences . ^ 

Thirty-nine percent of the mathematics classes used manipulative 
materials in their "most recent" lesson, with the percentage being fliuch 
higher at K-3 (58 percent) and lower at 7-9 and 10-12 (approximately 25 
percent). Forty-r three percent of the social studies classes used 
manipulatives in their* most recent lesson, and as in the case of mathematics, 
mampxilatives usage was more corSinon in the lower grades • Finally 59 percent 
of the science classes used manipulatives in their inost recent lesson, with 
K-3 usage being the largest. 

As shown in Table 50, 'science' teachers who have attended one or more 
NSF-sponsored activities are considerably more likely than other teachers to - 
use manii)ulative materials at least once a week. Mathematics and social 
studies teachers who have and have not participated in NSF activities are not 
markedly different in their use of manipulatives. 
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Table 50 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF MANIPULATIVE MATERIALS 
BY SUBJECT AND TEACHER ATTENDANCE AT ONE OR MORE NSF INSTITUTES 





Less Than 


At Least^ 


At Least 






Once a Month 


Once a Montn 


' Once a Week 


ruLssmg 


Mathematics 










Attended (N » 388) 


.48 


17 


30 ' 


6 • 


Did Not Attends (N «1165) 


- 41 


16 


40 


4 - 


Science 










Attended (N « 514) 


8 


' 16 ■ 


73 


3 


Did Not Attend (N » 1054) 


27 


24 


42 


7 


Social Studies 










Attended (N » 89) 


61 


14 


24 


2 ■ 


Did Not Attend (N « 1299) 


58 


14 


24 


5 ' 



8. Televised Instruction 

Most science, mathematics, and social studies classes do not make 
use of televis.ed instruction (the figures for "never use" are 69 percent, 87 
percent, and 84 jrercent, respectively), while those that do use televised 
instruction do so only infrequently. There is very little variation among 
grade levels in any of the three subject areas. 

9. Programmed Instruction 

Programmed instruction is not often used in science, mathematics, 
or social studies classes^. Only between 20 and 28 percent of the classes in 
these subject areas ever use programmed instruction. However, 16 percent of 
social studies classes, 13 percent of mathematics classes, and 8 percent of 
science classes make use of programmed instruction at least once a week. 



10. Computer-Assisted Instruction 

Computer-assisted instruction is still quite rare .in schools. in the 
United States: More than 90 percent of the classes in each of the 3 subject 
areas never use this technique. ]3se of computer assisted instruction is: more 
common in the higher grades, than in the lower gprades in both mathematics (10 
percent of 7-9 cli^sses, and 13 percent of 10-12 classes) and science (9 percent 
of 10-12 classes). 

11. Tests or Qxiizzes ' . * 

Except for K-3 classes, the vest majority of science, mathematics, 
and social studies classes use tests or quizzes. They are particularly 
frequent in mathematics, where 62 percent of .the classes have tests or 
quizzes once a week or more often, compared to 44 percent in social studies^ 
and 37 percent in science. 

12. Contracts 

More than 70 percent of the classes Jn each of the 3 subject areas 
do not make use of contracts. The only subject/grade range category which 
has more than minimal use of contracts is^ 4-6 mathematics, where 38 percent 
of the classes use contracts and almost half of these use them once a week or 
more. 

13. Simulations 

Simulations were defined as including role-play, debates, and 
panels . These techniques are significantly ' more common in social studies 
classes than in science or mathematics classes, with only 22 percent of all 
social studies classes never using simulation activities. In contrast, 61 percent 
of science classes and 81 percent of math classes never use simulations. 

14. Field Trips and Excursions 

Field trips and excursions are fairly common in science and social 
studies (used in 62 percent and 61 percent of the classes, respectively) but 
quite uncommon in mathematics where only 20 percent of the classes ever 
make use of these. 

15. Guest Speakers ^ 
The use of guest speakers is fairly common in social studies and 

science but quite rare in mathematics classes. Fifty-four percent of social 
studies classes, 40 percent of science classes, and U percent of mathematics 
classes have guest speakers visit their classes. 
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16. Tocher Demonstrations 

Science and mathematics teachers were asked about the frequency of 
use of teacher demonstrations. Only 4 percMit of tiie science classes and 11 
percent of the mathematics classes never have teaclier demonstrations. 
Mathematics classes are significantly more likely than science classes to have 
teacher demonstrations on a frequent basis; nearly two-thirds, of mathematics 
classes use demonstrations once a week or more compared to 38 percent of 
science classes. 

17. Brainstorming 

Social studies teachers indicated the frequency with which' this 
technique is used in their classes. While thirty-five percent never use 
brainstorming, , more than 30' percent of the social, studies classes use 
brainstorming once a month or more. 

C. Instructional Arrangements 

Each teacher was asked to indicate the number of minutes spent in each 
of three instructional arrangements during the most recent lesson in the 
sample class. Their responses were ^ then converted to the percent of the 
lesson spent in each arrangement; the results are presented by subject and 
grade range in Table 51. ' 

In each subject/grade range category, a large proportion of the lesson is 
spent having the teacher work with the entire class as a group (for example 
in a lecture or test situation). The percent of time spent in this arrangement 
was generally higher for social studies classes (57 percent of the time on the 
average compared to 51 percent for spience. classes and 43 percent for 
mathematics classes). Conversely, mathematics classes spend more time having 
the teacher working with small groups of students (23 percent of tiie time on 
the average, compared to 18 percent for science classes and 13 percent for 
social studies classes). The proportion of time spent, having the teacher 
supervise students working on individual activities is quite similar in the 
three subject areas (30 percent of the time in social studies classes, 31 
percent in science classes, and 34 percent of the time in mathematics 
classes). 
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Table 51 

AVERAGE PERCENT OF TIME SPENT IN VARIOUS INSTRUCTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE-^ 



Instructional 
Arrangement 


K-3 


Mathematics 
4-6 7-9 10-12 


Total 


1 Kzl 


4-6 


Science 
7-9 10-12 


Total 


K-3 


Soclttl Studies 
4-6 7-9 10-12 


Total 


Entire Class 
as Group 


36 


38 


45 


54 


43 


52 


52 


49 


52 


51 


59 


50 


51 


68 


57 


Small Groups 


29 


25 


17 


22 


23 


18 


18 


16 


19 


18 


15 


15 


14 


11 


13 


Students 
working 
Individually 


36 


38 


38 


24 


34 


30 


30 


35 


30 


, 31 


26 


35 


35 


21 


30 


Sample N 


293 


271 


545 


539 


1648 


272 


262 


525 


576 


1635 


238 


271 


446 


483 


1438 
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D. Use of Audio- Visual Materials 

Teachers were asked to indicate the frequency with which each of a 
number of audio--visual materials are used in their classes. For those 
materials which are not used, teachers were asked to ' rate each as "not 
needed" or "needed but not available"* The results for all mathematics 
sciences and social studies classes are presented in Table ^2. These same 
results are shown broken down by grade range within each subject in 
Appendix Table B.28. 

1. Films 

Films are used much more frequently in science and social studies 
classes than in mathematics classes. Only 40 percent of mathematics classes 
ever use films, and the majority of these classes use films less than pnce a 
month. Interestingly, 21 percent of the mathematics^ classes would use 
appropriate films if they were available* By contrast, approximately 80 
percent of science and social studies classes use films, with 23 percent in 
social stUviies and 16 percent in science using films at least once a week. 

2. Films trips 

As in the case of films, filmstrips are more frequently used in 
teaching science and social studies than in teaching mathematics. 
'Eighty-eight percent of social studies classes use fihnstrips, with 20 percent 
of the classes doing so at least' once a week; and 80 percent of science 
classes use filmstrips,- with 13 percent using them once a week or more. By 
contrast, only 47 percent of math classes ever use filmstrips and only 2 
percent do so at least once a week. Again, a sizable number of mathematics 
classes (17 percent) need filmstrips ^ut do not have them available. 

3. Film Loops 

Thirteen percent of mathematics classes, 23 percent of social studies 
classes, and 28 percent of science classes make use of film loops. Another 
approximately 20 percent in each subject would use film loopc» if they were 
available . 

4. Tapes 

The use of tapes is most common in social studies classes (58 
percent) and least common in mathematics classes (27 percent). In addition, 
teachers of between 14 and 18 percent of the classes in each subject indicated 
that tapes are needed but not available. 



Table 52 . - 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 
A. MATHEMATICS CLASSES 









Percent 


of Classes 






Audiovisual 

i let l» C ^ JL CtX 9 


'Not 
needed 


f Needed 
but not 

av**"^lable 


Less than 
once 
a month 


At least 
once 

a "'TBonth 

• r 


At Iaaa^ 

once 




Films 


37 


21 


32 


7 


1 


2 


Filmstrips 


35 


17 


36 


9 


2 


2 


Film loops 


61 


21 


12 


' 1 


0 


4 


Tapes 


53 


18 


17 


6 


4 


2 


Slides 


65 


20 


10 


2. 


1 


3 


Records 


54 


18 


. 17 


6 


4 


2 


Overhead * 
projectors 


26 


6 


27 


16 


22' 


2 


Standard TV 


74 ■ 


11 


6 


2 


4 


3 


Closed circuit 
TV 


78 


13 


5 


1 


1 


3 


Videotape 
recorder /player 


71 


12 


10 


2 


2 


3 



Sample N. - 1672 

!l 
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Table 52 (Continued)' 
FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS AUDIOVISUAL Mi^TERIALS 
s> B. SCIENCE CLASSES 



- 






Percent 


of Classes 






' Audiovisual 
Materials 


Not 
needed 


Needed 
but not 
available 


Less than 
once 
a month 


At least' 
once 
a month 


At least 
once 
a week 


Missing 


Films 


5 


9 


24 


39 


16 


6 


Filmstrips 


8 


8 


32 


35 


13 


5 


Film loops 


38 


22 


20 


7 


1 


12 


Tapes 


40 - 


14 


23 


10 


4 


8 


Slides 


32 


20 


31 


8 


2 


9 


Records 


42 


15 


24 


10 


3 


7 


Overhead 
projectors 


19 


# 

4 


33 


21 

* 


17 


7 


Standard TV 


60 


12 


12 


5 


4 


7 


Closed circuit 
TV 


64 


17 


8 


3 


1 


8 


Videotape 
recorder/player 


54 


16 


14 


7 


3 . 


7 



Sample N « 1679 
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Table 52 (Continued) 
FREQUENCY OFJLSE OF VARIOUS AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 
C. SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 





Percent o*f Classes 


Audiovisual 
Materials 


Not 
needed 


Needed 
but not 
available 


Less than 
ponce 
a month 


At least 
once 
a month 


At least 
once 
a weeko 


Missing 


Films 


3 


12 




j*f 






Films trips 


>j 


A 

u 








» 


Film loops 


48 


19 


12 


7 


4 


9 


Tapes 


23 


16 


32 


20 


6- 


4 


Slides 


25 


21 


37 


11 


1 


5 


Records 


17 


14 


42 


18 


5 


5 


Overhead 
projectors 


19 


5 


32 


27 


14 


4 


Standard TV 


51 


14 


19 


5 


5 


C 


Closed circuit 
TV 


62 


20 


8 


3 


2 


6 


Videotape 
recorder /player 


46 


16 


22 


8 


3 


5 



Sample N » l478 
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5. Slides ^ ' ^ 
Slides are more frequently used in social studies and science classes 

than ^ mathematics classes. Only 13 percent of mathematics classes use 
slides, compared to 41 percent of' science classes and 49 percent of social 
studies classes. In addition, approximately 20 percent of each group would 
use slides if they were available. 

6. Records 

' Sixty-five percent of social studj.es classes, 37 percent of science 
classes and 27 percent of msithematics classes make use of records; another 14 
to 18 percent of each group would use records if they were available. 

7. Overhead Projectors >; 

Overhead projectors^ are heavily used in all 3 subject areas. 
Seventy-three percent of social studies classes, seventy-one percent of 
science classes, and sixty-five percent of mathematics classes use overhead 
projectors. The supply of overhead projectors appears to be 'adequate; only 
between 4 and 6 percent of the classes in each subject area need overhead 
projectors but do not have them available. 
, av Television 

\ The majority of science, mathematics, and social studies cla^se^ 
need neitk^r standard TV nor closed circuit TV, In addition, most of the 
classes which use TV do so infrequently. Only 6 percent of mathematics 
classes, 9 percent of science classes, and 10 percent of social studies classes 
use standard TV as often as once a month. ,JT)ie percentages for closed 
circuit TV are even lower (2 percent in mathematics, 4 percent in science, 
and 5 percent in social studies). 

9. Videotape Recorder/Player 

Thirty-three percent of social studies classes, 24 percent of science 
classes, and 14 percent of mathematics classes make use of videotape 
recorder/players. However, in the majority of these cases, the use is quite 
infrequent (less than once a month). 

E. Use of Specific Materials and Equipment 
1. Mathematics Classes 

Each sample mathematics teacher was given a list of 8 types of 
mathematics-related materials and equipment and asked to indicate the 
frequency of use of each; ones which were not used were to be rated either 
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"not needed" or "needed but not available" , Teacher responses are shown in 
Appendix Table B-29, 

The results showed that games and piizales are very-freguently-j^ 

mathematics classes, especially in the lower grades. Fifty-eight percent of 
E»3 mathematics classes use games and puzzles very often (more than JSO 
days), while another 25 percent use them between 10 and 50 days. Use of 
games and puzzles decreases in frequency with^ increasing grade level; a total 
of 58 percent of 4-6 mathematics classes and 45 percent of 7-9 mathematics 
classes use them 10 or more days, while only 12 percent of 10-12 mathematics 
classes use games and puzzles 10 or more days^« 

Activity cards or kits, and niuneration and place value manipxUatives 
such as rods or blopks are frequently used in elementary mathematics classes; , 
At K-3, each of these types of materials is used at least 10 days by 57 
percent of the classes; at 4-6, activity cards are used 10 days or more by 52 
percent of the classes and numeration and place value manipulatives by 36 
percent of the classes. By 7-3, frequent usage (10 or more days) has- 
dropped to 33 percent for activity cards and 24 percent for numeration and 
place value manipulatives, while fewer than 5 percent of the 10-12 mathematics 
classes use either of these t3rpes of materials that frequently. 

Metric measurement tools such as metric rulers, containers, and weights 
are not frequently used in the lower grades. While 58 percent of K-3 
mathematics classes use metric measurement tools, 23 percent db so less than 
10 days. Interestingly, the majority of the teachers who do not use metric 
measurement tools indicate they woiild do so if these materials were available. 
The frequency of the use of metric measurement tools in 4-6 and 7-9 
mathematics * classes is quite similar to that in K-3 classes, with a total of 57 
percent and 61 percent, respectively, ^ using these materials to some degree 
and many of the remaining teachers indicating that these materials are 
needed. However, ttie pattern for 10-12 mathematics classes is significantly 
different from that in the other grades. Fewer than 30 percent of these classes 
use metric measurement tools at all, and only 9 percent indicate they are needed 
but not available; according to their teachers, 61 percent of 10-12 mathematics 
classes do not need metric measurement tools at all. 
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MathematiQs and science ^teachers were also asked iaibout the way concepts 
related to the metric system are Used' in the selected class. * The results, 
presented in Table S3, show different patterns; of use for scitence and mathe- 
matics. In science classes, use increases with grade level, with classes not 
using metric concepts at all decreasing from 42 percent in grades X-3 to' only 
7 percent in. grades 10-12- By contrast, 43 percent of the 10-12 mathematics 
classes do* not use metric concepts. In addition, mathematics classes are more 
likely than science classes to use metric concepts only in a special unit, while 
science classes are more likely to introduce the concepts in a special unit and 
then use them throughout the course. 

At each grade level, nonmetric measurement tools are used more 
frequently than metric ' measurement tools. • Again, many of the 10-12 
mathematics classes (48 percent) indicate that such materials are not needed. 

Geometric tools are used by half of the K-3 mathematics classes, 62 
percent of the 4-6 classes, 64 percent of the 7-9 classes, and 49 percent of 
the 10-12 mathematics classes. However, in many classes these materials are 
used only infrequently; fewer than 10 percent of the mathematics classes in 
any of the 4 grade ranges reported using geometric tools 50 days or more. 
The availability of such materials is not a problem in gi3des 7-9 or 10-12, but 
in approximately 20 percent of the K-3 and 4-6 mathematics classes, geometric 
fools ate needed but not available. 

Finally, hand-held calculators and computers or computer terminals are 
not frequently used in mathematics classes. However, in each case usage is 
significantly greater in grades 7-12 than in grades K-6. These results are 
, discussed in more detail in Chapter 7~Science, Mathematics, and Social 
Studies Facilities, Equipment, and Supplies. 

2 . Science Cla sses 

■ II I I mm — « 

As can be seen in Appendix Table B.30, meter sticks and rulers, 
and balances and scales are the most frequently used, equipment in 7^9 and 
10-12 science classes. Approximately 60 percent of the science classes at each 
of these grade levels use meter sticks and rulers at least 10 days, with 20 
percent of the classes using them 50 days or. more. Usage of meter sticks 
and rulers is significantly lower in K-3 and 4-6 (44 percent and 48 percent, 
respectively, using these materials 10 days or more). Balances and scales are 
used 10 days or more by 57 percent of the^ 10-12 science classes, 49 percent of 
the 7-9 science classes, and approximately 25 percent of K-3 and 4-6 science 
classes. - * , 
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Table 53 



PERCENT OF MATH AND SCIENCE CLASSES WHICH TREAT METRIC CONCEPTS 
IN EACH OF A NUMBER OF WAYS, BY SUBJECT AND GRADE* RANGE 



Use of Metric Concepts 


Mathematics 


Science 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-r2 


Total 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Total 


Not Used 


26 


13 


20 


43 


24 


.42 


31 


10 


7 


26 


Special Metric 






















Unit Only 




-^43 


34 


7 


35 


22 


19 


' 13 


8 


17 


Special Metric - 


« 




















Unit and Used 






















Throughout Course 


8 


22 


22 


5 


, 15 


13 


f 20 


40 


44 


27 


Introduced as Needed 


22 


19 


23 


44 


25 


14 


26 


36 


38 


26 


Missing 


2 • 


3 


t 


1 


2 


9 


4 


1 


3 


5 


Sample N 


297 


277 


550 


548 


1672 


287 


271 


535 


586 


1679 
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Except for K-3 classes, microscopes are frequently used in science 
classes; 24 percent of the classes in grades 4-6, 37 percent in grades 7-9, 
and 50 percent in grades 10-12 use microscopes at least 10 days, with the 
percentage using them more than 50 days being the highest in 10-12 classes. 

Living plants and a nim als are among the most frequently used "materials" 
in K-3 and 4-6 science classes. In grades K-3, 67 percent of the science 
classes use living plants 10 days or more and 41 percent work with living 
animals 10 days or more; approximately half of each group uses these t3rpes of 
organisms 50 days or more. Use of living plants is significantly less frequent 
id 4-6 science classes (56 percent use plants at least 10 days) and use of 
animals is at approximately the same level a? in K-3 classes. Use of living 
plants and a nimals is significantly lower in 7-9 science classes (37 percent use 
living plants and 26 percent use living animals 10 days or more). Finally, the 
use of living plants in 10-12 science classes is minimal; only 6 percent of the? 
classes use them 10 days or more. However, the use of living animals in 10-12 
classes is substantial (28 percent use them 10 days or more). 

Several types of materials are frequently used by only a very small 
percentage of 10-12 science classes. These include rocks, magnets, and games 
and puzzles. In each case, fewer than 10 percent of the classes use the 
materials 10 days or more. The use of these materials is significantly more 
frequent in science classes at the lower grades, with approximately 35 percent 
of the K-3, 4-6, and 7-9 classes using rocks 10 days or more, between 23 and 
33 percent using magnets 10 days or more, and between 21 and 33 percent 
using games and puzzles that frequently . 

Magnifsring glasses are iised fairly often in science classes at each grade 
range; percentages of classes using them 10 days or more range from 28 
percent at 10-12 to 38 percent at K-3. Batteries and bulbs find their greatest 
use in 7-9 science classes, .with 36 percent of the classes using them 10 days 
or more, compared to 23 percent of 4-6 and 10-12 classes and 14 percent of 
K-3 classes. 

Finally, as will be discussed further in the chapter on facilities, 
equipment, and supplies (Chapter 7), cameras are used only infrequently in 
science classes at each grade level, while scientific models are used quite 
frequently, with use increasing with grade level. 
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3. Social Studies Class6s 

Data about use of various materials in /lodal studies classes, are 
presented in Appendix Table B.31. Of the listed materials, maps, charts > 
•and globes are the most frequently used. Percentages of classes using ttiem 
10 days or more are 64 percent in K-3, 85 percent in 4-6, 86 percent in Tr 9; 
and 61 percent in 10-12. Frequency of use of maps charts, and globes is 
especially great in 4-6 social studies classes,/ with 56 percent of the classes 
using these materials more than,^50 days. ' * 

Reference books are also used frequently in many social studies classes; 
50 percent at K-3, 77 percent at 4-6, 86 percent at 7-9, and 66 percent at 
10-12 use reference books 10 days or more. Again, the 4-6 grade range has 
the largest proportion of "very frequent" use, with 50 percent of the classes 
using reference books more than 50 days. 

Approximately 60 percent of the K-3, 4-6, and 7-9 social studies classes 
use photogrraphs or posters 10 days or more, with approximately half of each 
group using these materials very frequently (more than 50 days). Frequency 
of use of photographs and posters is considerably lower in grades 10-12; only 
38 percent of the 10-12 social studies classes use these materials as many as 
10 days- 

With the exception of K-3, paperbacks are frequently used in social 
studies classes; between 44 and 49 percent of the 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12 classes 
use paperba'^Jcs 10 days or more. Similarly, copies of original documents are 
rarely used in K-3 social studies classes, but used 10 days or more in a 
considerable number of 4-6', 7-9, and 10-12 classes (23, 33, and 23 percent, 
respectively) . 

Artifacts and models are used 10 days or more by between 25 percent 
and 33 percent of K-3, 4-6, and 7-9 social studies classes. In contrast, only 
9 percent of 10-12 social studies classes use . these materials as many as 10 
days. 
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Chapter 7 

Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies , 
Facilities, Equipment, and Supplies 

A* Overview 

Information about facilities, equipment, ^r%d supplies was collected from a 
number of sources. Superintendents provided data about per pupil 
expenditure in the district; they also indicated if the district has received 
funds for science, mathematics, and social studies facilities, equipment, and 
supplies from each of a number of funding sources. Principals indicated if 
their schools had specific budgets for science equipment and for science 
supplies and, if so, the amounts ol these budgets. In addition, principals 
indicated if their schools had each of a number of kinds of equipment, and 
teachers provided information about the frequency of use of each of these. 
Finally, teachers rated aspects of the adequacy of facilities, equipment, 
and supplies. The results of these analyses are presented in the following 
sections . 

B. District Expenditures 

The average per pupil expenditure in school districts across the nation 
is $1,246. As shown in Table 54, districts in the South tend to have lower 
than average per pupil expenditures, while expenditures in the West and 
Northeast exceed the national average. Differences by type of community are 
not as substantial, but expenditures in suburban districts are sigfnificantly 
larger than in other types of coitoiunities . Finally , average per pupil 
expenditures in the three size- of -district categories are quite similar. 

Table 55 shows the percent of districts which received funds for 
science, mathematics, and social studies instruction from each of a ntimber of 
different funding sources in the 1975-76 school year. A sizable number of 
districts received funds from the National Defense Education Act (NDEA), 
with 36 percent of the districts receiving such funds for facilities, eqmpment, 
and supplies used in science instruction, 26 percent for mathematics, and 12 
percent for social studies. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) also provided funds for these subject areas to a large number of ! 



Table 54 



AVERAGE PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE, 
BY REGION, TYPE OF COMMUNITY, AND* SIZE OF DISTRICT 





N— 


Average 

Expenditure 
Amount 


Standard Error 


Nation 


332 


$ 1 246 


9 J± 


Region^^ 








Northeast, 


76 


1 181 


1 ft 


South 


80 


1,056 


100 


North Central 


92 






West 


84 


1,394 


. 12 


Type of Community 








Rural 


71 


1,272 


41 


em's 1 1 P4 *-t* 

omaXX tfXCy 


81 


1,192 


27 


Urban 


80 


1,229 


15 


Suburban 


85 


1,335 


16 


Unknown** 


15 


1,028 


55 


Size of District 








Small 


122 


1,271 


41 


Medium 


107 


1,188 


12 


Large 


101 


1,288 


12 


Unknown 


2 


844 


0 



Twenty-four superintendents did not provide per pupil expenditure 
information. "' 



Refer to Appendix A for a description of these reporting variables. 
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Table 55 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS RECEIVING FUNDS 
FROM SELECTED SOURCES FOR SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION - 



' Funding Source 


Science 


Mathematics 


National Defense Education Act 






(NDEA} 


36 


26 


Elementary, & Secondary Education 




Act (ESEA Titles I-VIII) 


24 


52 


Other Government Grants 


2 


3 


Specific State Grants 


4 


5 - 


Private Foundations 


1 


0 


Parent Organizations 


3 


3 



Social 
Studies 



- 12 

19 
4 
3 
0 
3 



Sample N 



356 



districts, especially for mathematics (slightly more than ha^f of the districts 
received such funds in 1975-76). Each of the other funding sources— govern- 
ment grants, specific state grants (beyond general state aid allocations), 
private foundations, and parent organizations provided funds to a relatively 
small number of districts. It is interesting to note that, as shown in Table 56, 
70 percent of the districts did not -receive funds for social studies instruction 
from any of these sources; the comparable figures are 51 percent for science, 
and 34 percent for mathematics. 

Table 56 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS RECEIVING FUNDS 
FOR SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
INSTRUCTION BY NUMBER OF FUNDING SOURCES' 



Number of 
Funding Sources 


Science 


Mathematics 


Social 
Studies 


0 


51 


34 


70 


1 


34 


47 


21 


2 


11 


15 


9 


3 or More 


4 


4 


1 



Sample N 



356 



\ 

\ 

C. School Budgets for Science Eqmpment and Supplies \ 

Principals were asked to indicate if their schools ha^e an annual budget 
specifically for the purchase of new science equipment^ an^, if so, , to specify 
the total amount of this budget for the 1976-77 school year. Principals were 
also asked to provide this information about the budget for consumable 
science supplies. ^ The results for these questions are shown in Table 57. 
Relatively few schools have spedfic budgets for scienc^ equipment and 
supplies (ranging from 16 percent to 44 percent for science equipment and 
from 20 percent to 55 percent for science supplies). In general, schools are 
more likely to have specific budgets for science supplies ti^an for science 
equipment, and secondary schools are significantly more likely *|lian elementary 
schools to have specific budgets for science equipment and supplies. The per 
pupil amounts of these budgets for schools which include one or more of the 
grades 10-12 are significantly larger than those for elementary Schools. Due^ 
to the very large standard errors associated with the 7-9 sample school data, 
none of the differences involving 7-9 schools is significant. 

D. Availability of Facilities and Eqtxipment 

Principals were given a Hst of facilities and equipment and asked to 
indicate the ones which are available to students in their schools. The 
resxxlts are presented in Table 58. Note that nearly all schools with 
grades 7-9 and grades 10-12 have microscopes (95 percent); microscopes are 
also quite common in elementary schools (79 percent of schools with 
grades 4-6 and 89 percent of schools with ^ades K-3 have microscopes 
available to their students). The only other types of equipment available in a 
majority of schools at any grade range are scientific models at all grade 
levels, cameras at grades 7-9 and 10-12, and hand-held calculators and 
darkrooms in' schools containing one or more of the grades 10-12. 



^ Science equipment was defined as nonconsumable, nonperishable items 
such as microscopes, scales, etc. 

Consumable science supplies were defined as materials that must con- 
tinually be replenished such as chemicals, glassware, batteries, etc. 



Table 57 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH SPECIFIC BUDGETS FOR SCIENCE 
EQUIPMENT AND SCIENCE SUPPLIES, AND AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
' OF THESE BUDGETS PER PUPIL BY SAMPLE GRADE RANGE ~' 



Sample 
Grade Range 


Science Equi 


pmeut 




Science Sui 


spiles 


Sample 
N 


Percent 
of Schools 


Average 

Budget 

Amount 


Standard 
Error 


Sample 
N 


Percent 
of Schools 


Average 

Budget 

Amount 


Standard 
Error 


K-6 
7-9 

10-12 


107 
119 
117 


16 
21 
44 


$ 3.05 
$ 5.03 
$ 5.46 


$ .31 
$2.09 
$ .84 


155 
176 

180 ' 


20 
29 
57 


$ 1.56 
$ 3.62 . 
$ 4.02 


$ .15 
$1.25 
$0.65 



— Schools which violated the routing pattern, i.e. said there was a specific bucigfet but did not indicate 
the amount, and schools which did not Indicate total enrollment were not included in the calculations of 
average amounts per pupil* 
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Table 58 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH VARIOUS KINDS OF 
EQUIPMENT BY SAMPLE GRADE RANGE 



Sample Grade Range . 

Equipment K-3 4^^6 7-9 ^lO-lT 



Computer or Computer Terminals 



Hand-held Calculators 

Microscopes 

Cameras 

Models (e. g. , of tlie solar system, 

parts of organisms 3 etc.) 

Small Group Meeting Rooms 

Resource Center for Individualized 



5 


9 


16 


OQ 


5 


6 


15 


26 


16 


20 


25 


. 29 


11 


16 


37 


75 


7 


10 


14 


22 


28 


36 


49 


77 


89 


79 


95 


95 


34 


,36 


51 


81 


80 


80 


74 


79 


48 


40 


56 


59 


45 


45 


51 


44 


13 


19 


31 


15 



Sample N 317 292 298 270 



Gerxerally, schools in the higher grade ranges are more likely to have 
each of the listed items of equipment available. For example, the availability 
of greenhouses increasrs from 5 percent iq schools with grades K-3 to 26 • 
percent in schools with grades 10-12 Similarly, the resixlts for computers or 
computer terminals, hand-held calculators, telescopes- darkrooms, cameras 
and weather stations show an increasing percentage of schools with each '^tl^pex^^-^ 

e 

of equipment as sample grade range increases. 

The availability of particular types of facilities does not follow any 
consistent grade range pattern. Approximately half of the schools in each 
grade range, have small group meeting rooms (the figures range from 40 
percent for schools wfth grades 4-6 to 59 percent for schools with grades 
10-!2) and approximately half have resource centers for individualized 
instruction (ranging from 44 percent at 10-12 to 51 percent at 7-9). 
Mathematics laboratories are less common, with 31 percent of the schools with 
grades 7-9 and fewer than 20 percent of the schools with grades K-3, 4-6, 
and 10-12 having this fadliiy available. 

er|c ^^§7 . 



Table B-32 in tlie Appendix shows the breakdown of schools which have 
each of a niunber of selected types of eqtiipment and facilities by region, type 
of community, size of district, percent of students in the Federal free hinch 
prograia and school size* There are no significant differences, among regions 
of the country in terms of the availability of the selected facilities and 
equipment ' (computers or computer terminals, hand-held calculators, resource 
centers for individualized instruction, and mathematics laboratories)* 
However, there are significant differences among community types, district 
^ sizes and per pupil expenditures, school sizes, and the percentages of 
low-income students in schools. 

The general pattern by t3rpe of community is one in which suburban 
schools are the best equipped, followed by urban schools. Sdhools in small 
cities and rural areas are the least well equipped. For example, schools in 
suburban locations are ^ significantly more likely than schools in small cities, 
rural areas, or urban areas to have computers or computer terminals. Urban 
schools are in turn more likely than small cities to have computer fjacilities. 
A s imi l ar pattern is seen with respect to mathematics laboratories "^d 
individualized instruction resource centers: suburban schools are signtfiedntly 
more likely to have each of these than schools in sma?l cities, rural areas, or 
urban areas; and urban schools are significantly more likely than rural or small 
city schools to have these faciUties. The availability of hand-held calculators 
follows a somewhat different pattern: rural schools are as likely as suburban^ 
schools to have calculators, and both are significantly more likely to have 
calculators than schools in small cities or urban areas. 

Based on these selected types of facilities and equipment, schools in large 
districts tend to be better equipped than those in small districts. The only 
exception is again hand-held calculators; schools in large districts are less 
likely than those in small or medium sized districts to have calculators. Also, 
^ as might be expected, schools in distrfcts with high per pupil expenditures 

are significantly more likely to have each of the selected items. 

Characteristics of the schools themselves (as opposed to district char^ac- 
teristics) are less strongly related to the availability of the selected types of 
facilities and equipment. While smaU schools are less likely to have computers 
or cmputer terminals than either medium or large schools, none of the 
differences between school sizes in availability of calculators, resource centers 

or mathematics laboratories is significant. In addition, there is no consistent 
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relationship between availability of the selected facilities and eqiiipment on? the 
socioeconomic composition of the student body. Schools with a high percent- 
age of students who qualify for tha federal free lunch program are significantly 
less likely than others to have computers or computer terminals, calculators or 
resource centers ^ut significantly more likely to have mathematics laboratories. 

E. Use of Selected Facilities and Equipment » 

Each elementary teacher who was selected to answer questions " about 
science instruction was asked to indicate tJie type of room in whicfe^the class 
was conducted. The results for K-3 and 4-6 science classes aro shown in' 
Table 59. Fifty-four percent of all elementary science classes are taught. in 
classrooms with portable science materials. Only 4 percent of the science 
classes (and virtually all of these are grade 4-6 classes) are conducted in 
laboratories or special science rooms, while 38 percent of k-3 science classes 
and 34 percent of 4-6 science classes « are conducted in classrooms with, no 
science facilitie; at all. 

• *- 
Table 59 

PERCENT OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE CLASSES 
CONDUCTED IN VARIOUS TYPES OF ROOMS, BY GRADE RANGE 



Tjrpe of Room 


Grade Range 




4-6 


Total 




0 


9 


4 
54 
36 


Classroom witH portable science materials ' 


54 
38 


54 
34 

3 


Classroom with no science facilities \ 






'8 




6 


Sample N ^ ' . 


287 


271 


558 



\ 

s 

i 




Science teachers at all grade ranges were asked about the frequency, of 
use of various types of facilities and eqtdpment. The 'results are shown in 
Table 60- In the majority of classes at each grade level, science' teachers 
indicated that .computers and co-nputer terminals are not needed; a, number of 
others indicated that these are needed but not available. Only 9 percent of 
the 10*-12 science classes actually use computer equipment, while no more than 
2 percent of K-3, 4-6, or 7-9 science classes use^ computers or computer 
tentdnals . 

Darkrooms are not heavily used in science clksses. According to their 
teachers, more than two- thirds of the science classes at each gra^e. level do 
not need darkrooms; 16 percent" of 10-12 science classes make use o/ darkrooms 
while no more than 6 percent of the science classes in the. three lower grade 
ranges use them. Similarly, most science classes do not need cameras (54 
percent at K-3 and approximately 60 percent at each of the other grade 
levels); however, 20 percent or more of the E-3, 4-6, and 7-9 science classes 
D/>ed^ameras but do not have them available. 

vgelatively few sciencte classes in aiiy of the four grade ranges make use 
of gfreenhouses (less than 15 percent) and weather stations (less than 20 
percent).' However, between 28 and 40 percent of tliese classes would use 
greenhouses if they were available, while between 15 and '43 percent would 
make use of weather stations if they had them. Similarly, telescopes are used 
in no more than 15 percent of the science classes in any. of the four grade 
ranges, but from 16 to 42 percent of thes6 classes would use telescopes if 
they 'f^ere available. 

Many teachers feel that caJciilators are not needed in their science 
classes (ranging from 47 percent ia grades 10-12 to 69 percent in 
grades K-3), while between 14 and 19 percent indicate they are needed but 
not available. Thirty-six percent of . 10-12 science classes make use of 
calculators; the figures for K-^3, 4-6, anr" 7-9 are 2, 12, and 10* percent, 
respectively. ' ^ . , , 

Microscopes are heavily used in science ^classes . " Twenty-eight percent 
of K-3 science classes use microscopes; another 21 percent need them but do 
not have them available. In the 4-6 grade range, 59 percent of -the science 
classes use microscopes and an additio. 1 27 percent would use' them if they 
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Talile 60 . 

USE OF SELECTED FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
IN SCIENCE CLASSES, BY ''GRADE RANGE 







K- 


-3 " 






4- 


6* 






7- 


-9 






10- 


-12 






KAeded 


Used 






Needed 


Used 




•> 


Needed 


Uced 






Needed 


Used 






Not 


But Not 


By 




Not<5 


But Not 


By 




Hot 


But Not 


By 




Hot 


But Not 


By 






Needed 


Available 


Class 


HissloK 


Heeded 


Available 


Class 


Missing 


Needed 


Available 


Class 


MissinR 


Heeded 


Available 


Class 


Missing 


CoapuCers or Covputer 


































Terainals % 


82 


3 


0 


14 


82 


10 


2 


6 


84 


14 


1 


2 


72 


16 


9 




Creenhouee 


54 


28 


3 


15 


46 


40 


9 


. 5 


50 


40 


8 


2 


50 


33 


13 




Telescope 


58 


22 


6 


14 


43 


42 


10 


5 


56 


27 


15 


2 


69 


16 


11 




Darkroo« 


78 


7 


0 


15 


67 




3 


9 


77 


17 


6 


1 


71 


9 


16 




Reacher, ScaCioci 


58 


22 


5 


15 


37 


43 


11 


10 


50 


32 


17 


2 . 


78 


15 


5 




Calculators 


69 


15 


2 


15 


61 


19 


12 


3 


69 


19 


10 


2 


4'' 


1/. 


36 




Microscopes 


37 


21 


28 


14 


8 


27 


59 


7 


30 


7 


60 


3 


33 


1 


63 




Caaerae ^ 


54 


20 


11 


15 


61 


25 


7 


7 


62 


23 


10 


6 


61 


14 


21 




Models 


27 


26 


33 


15 


9 


25 


59 


8 


17 


11 


69 


3 


15 


12 


70 




Sample N = 


287 


271 


535 




586 
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had them.^ Microscopes appear to be in sufficient supply at grades 7-9 and 
10-12, with almost all of the classes which do not use them indicating they are 
not needed* 

Similarly, scientific models (such as models of the solar system or parts 
of organisms) are used in a large number of science classes; percentages 
range from 33 percent in grades K-3 to 70 percent in grades 10-12. 
Relatively few 7-9 and 10-12 classes say models are needed but not available 
(11 and 12 percent, respectively), while approximately one-fourth of *K-3 and 
4-6 science classes need models but do not have them. 

Mathematics teachers were asked about the availablity and use of 
computers or computer terminals and hand-held calculators; these results are 
shown in Table 61. The majority of K-3 classes do not need these, according 
^ to their teachers; however, 11 percent of K-3 mathematics classes would use 
computers if they were available and 15 percent need hand-held calculators 
but do not have them available. 

The percent of mathematics classes using computers increases from j2 
percent in grades K-3 to 5 percent in 4-6, 11 percent in 7r9, and 16 percent 
in 10-12. The use of calculators also increases "with grade level, from 6 
percent, of K-3 math classes to 48 percent of 10-12 math classes. Interest- 
ingly, teachers of mathematics classes which do not use calculators have 
different opinions about the need for them. Most teachers of K-3 math 
classes iudicate that hand-held calculators are not needed. In grades 4-6, 44 
percent of mathematics classes are categorized as not needing calculators, 
while 39 percent need calculators but do not have thvun available. The 
comparable figures for 7-9 math classes are 42^ percent ''not needed" and 28 
percent "needed but not available"; the percentages for 10-12 math classes are 
33 and 18, respectively. 



^ The relatively large percentages of "needed but not available" for 
microscopes are surprising considering that 89 ^ percent of schools with 
grades K-3 and 79 percent of schools with grades 4-6 indicate they have 
microscopes available. The problem, may be one of inadequate numbers or 
distribution of microscopes within the school. 
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Table 61 

USE OF COl-IPUTERS OR COMPUTER TERMINALS AND HAND-HELD CALCULATORS 
IN MATHEMATICS CLASSES, BY GRADE RANGE 









•3 






A- 


'6 






7- 


9 




10-12 




Not 

Needed 


Heeded 
But ^ot 
Available 


Uae/i 
By 

Class 


Missing 


Not 

Needed 


Needed 
But Not 
Available 


Used 

By 

Class 


MisslnK 


Hot 

Needed 


Heeded 
But Not 
Available 


Used 

By 

Class 


Hissing 


Not 

Needed 


Needed 
But Not 
Available 


Used 
By 

Class 


Missing 


Coaputers or Computer 
Terminals 


85 


11 


2 


2 


63 


26 


5 


6 


66 


19 


11 ' 


3 


S9 


17 


16 


7 


Hand-Held Calculatcro 


77 


15 


6 


2 




39 


14 


3 


42 


28 


30 


1 


33 


18 


48 


1 


Sample N 


297 


277' 


550 


548 



CO 
CO 
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F. Ratings of the Adequacy of Facilities, Equipment, and Supplies in Science, 
Mathematics, and Social Studies 

Teachers were asked to rate the adequacy of facilities, eqmpment, and 
supplies for teaching a particular class; response options were "very good," 
"satisfactory," "improvement needed" and "not relevant to this class". 
Table 62 shows the percent of science, mathematics, and social studies classes 
in each grade range for which teachers indicate^' that improvement is needed 
in each area.^ Complete data are presented in Appendix Table B.33. 

1. Mathematics Classes \ 

— \ 

While only 14 percent of mathematics teachers rated their facilities 
as needing improvement,^ many more teachers are dissatisfied with aspects 
related to facilities. Forty-one percent said spaces for small groups to work 
need improvement, 33 percent are dissatisfied with the storage space available 
for equipment and supplies, and 18 percent indicated that the space available 
for classroom preparation is less than satisfactory. 

Mathematics equipment in 40 percent of the classes needs improvement, 
according to the teachers of these classes. Supplies appear to be less of a 
problem, with oaly 28 percent of the ratings being "improvement needed." 
However, nearly half of the teachers indicated that money to buy supplies on 
a day-to-day basis needs improvement; it is not known whether the dis- 
satisfaction is with the amount available or procedural difficulties or both. 
Finally, the availability of laboratory assistants or paraprofessional help was 
rated a major problem by 46 percent of the teachers. In all of these crea?, 
differences among K-3> 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12 mathematics classes were quite 
small. ^ 

2. Science Classes 

Issues related to facilities, equipment, and supplies are significantly 
more problematical in science classes than in mathematics or social studies 
classes. The availability of laboratory assistants or paraprofessional help is a 



^ The results are actually the percent of classes for which teachers indicated 
that improvement is needed in each area. However, for ease of communication, 
results will sometimes be reported as if they were percentages of teachers. 

^ Facilities were defined as building and classroom fixtures. 
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Table 62 

PERCENT OF CLASSES FOR WHICH TEACHERS INDICATED THAT IMPROVEMENT 
IS NEEDED IN EACH AREA, BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 



Area 


Mathenatlcs 


Science 


Social Studies 


K^3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Total 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Total 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10^12 


Total 


Facilities 


7 


13 


20 


18 


14 


27 


42 


44 


34 


36 


12 


13 


24 


17 


16 


Equipnent 


36 


52 


40 


30 


40 


46 


55 




35 


45 


26 


28 


33 


32 


30 


Supplies 


22 


36 


22 


13 


24 0 


38 


53 


2 


21 


36 


27 


33 


38 


39 


35 


Money to Buy Supplies on a Day-* to-Day Baols 


48 


57 


43 


39 . 


48 


49 


57 


51 


47 


53 


46 


53 


53 


52 


50 


Storage Space for Equip»ent and Supplieji 


36 


35 


30 


29 


33 


40 


50 


42 


39 


42 


31 


39 


38 


38 


36 


Space Available for Classrooci Prepara(:ion 


24 


13 


17 


13 


18 


30 


50 


39 


28 


37 


17 


20 


28 


27 


23 


Spaces for Saall Groups to Work 


33 


43 


49 


41 


%l 


35 


54 


56 


44 


46 


28 


42 


53 


51 


43 


Availability of Laboratory Assistanta or 
































Paraprofesslonal Help 


37 


54 


. 51 


46 


46 


48 


56 


72 


62 


58 


42 


50 


54 


48 


48 


Sample N 


297 


277 


550 


548 


1672 


287 


271 


535 


, 586 


1679 


254 


281 


453 


490 


1478 
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major problem, with teachers of 58 percent of science classes rating this 
factor as "improvement needed." Science supplies are also considered 
inadequate by many teachers; 36 percent indicated science supplies need 
improvement, while 53 percent indicated that' money to buy supplies on a 
day-to-day basis needs improvement. Each of the other areas— facilities, 
eqiaipment, storage space, space for classroom preparation, and spaces for 
small groups to work— was' rated "improvement needed" for between 36 and 46 
percent of science classes. Differences among classes in the four grade 
ranges were generally small. ^ 
3. Social Studies Classes 

As in the case in mathematics and science classes, the availability 
of paraprofessional help and money to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis 
were the areas most frequently considered as needing improvement (48 
percent and 50 percent, respectively). While only 16 percent of the teachers 
indicated that the facilities need improvement, 43 percent were dissatisfied 
with the spaces for small groups to work. Sach of the other 
areas— equipment, supplies, storage space, and space available for classroom 
preparation— was rated as needing improvement for between 23 and 36 percent 
of the social studies classes. While differences among grade ranges were 
small, there was a general tendency for increasing "needs improvement" 
ratings as grade increased. 
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Chapter 8 



Qualifications of Science, Mathematics, and 
Social Studies Teachers 

A. Overview 

The teacher questionnaires were used to collect data about teacher 
characteristics such as sex, degrees earned, and number of years teaching 
experience. In addition, teachers were asked about their qualifications for 
teaching a number of subjects and about aspects, of teaching in which they 
felt a need for additional assistance. The results are presented in the 
following sections. 

B. Teacher Characteristics 

Teachers were asked to indicate the number of years they have taught, 
including 1976-77 as a full year even though the data were collected during 
that year. As shown in Table 63, the average number of years of teaching 
experience is 11.5 years. Note that the average for teachers in the 12 
subject/grade range categories of interest in th'is^study (K-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 
10-12 science, mathematics, and social studies) are quite similar.^ 

As shown in Table 64, sizable numbers of teachers have earned one or 
more degrees beyond the bachelor^s; secondary teachers are significantly more 
likely than elementary teachers to have earned a graduate degree. In 
addition, many teachers have taken courses for college credit in recent years; 
as ^shown in Table 65 more than 40 percent of all science, mathematics, and 
social studies teachers have taken a course for college credit in 1976 or 1977. 

Table 66 shows the b^^eakdown of teacher sex by subject and g^rade 
range. As expected, very few element^iry teachers are male, and the propor- 
tion of male teachers Increases with grade. Only 4 -percent of K-3 teachers 
are male; the figures are 25 percent for grades 4-6, 59 percent in gprades 
7-9, and 73 percent in grades 10-12. Ou the whole, differences among the 
three subject areas are minor. 



^ though some of the differences between groups are statistically 

significant, the magnitude of these differences are generaUy not very large. 
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Table 63 

AVERAGE '^nJMBER OF YEARS TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
BY SUBJECT AND GR&DE RANGE 





Subject 






Grade 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social 


Studies' 


Total 


Range 


No. of 


Standard 


No. of 


Standard 


No. of 


Standard 


No. of 


Standard 




■Yeaes 


Error 


Years 


Error 


Years 


Error 


Years 


Error 


K-3 


12.0 


.32 


10.4 


.38 


11.1 


.32 


11.2 


.18 


4-6 


12.5 


.95 


10.5 


.48 


11.6 


.48 


11.6 


.39 


7-9 


12.9 


.38 


11 -.5 


.21 


11.3 


.61 


12.0 


.20 


10-12 


11.2 


.25 


11.8 


.39 


11.1 


.47 


11.3 


.22 


TOTAL 


12.2 


.30 


10.8 


.21 


U.3 


.24 


11.5 


.14 


Sample N 


1666 


1669 


1468 


4803 



To provide additional background information about scijgnce, mathematics, 
and social studies teachers, sample teachers were asked about their 
qualifications for teaching. Elementary teachers rated their qualifications for 
teaching each of 4 subjects— math, science, social studies, and reading; these 
results are shown in Table 67. Note that elementary teachers' perceptions 
about their qualifications for teaching the various subjects are consistent with 
the amount of time that is generally spent in instruction in these areas. 
Nearly two-thirds of elementary " teachers feel "very well qualified" to teach 
reading. The -^rresponding figures for mathematics, social studies, and 
science are 49 rcent, 39 percent, and 22 percent, respectively. At the 
other end of l scale ,• 16 percent of elementary teachers feel "not weU 
qualified" to teach science, the only subject in which more than 6 percent of 
the teachers so indicated. 
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Table 64 

PERCENT OF TEACHERS RECEIVING A DEGREE BEYOND 
THE BACHEL OR'S. BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 



Grade 
Range 


Mathematics 
Yes No Missing 


1 Science 
Yes No Missing 


Social Studies 
Yes No Missing 


Total 
Yes No MissinR 


K-3 (N = 838) 
4-6 (N = 829) 
7-9 (N = 1538) 
10-12 (N = 1624) 


34 66 1 
34 64 2 
45 55 0 
55 45 0 


28 72 0 
30 70 , 1 
50 50 0 
54 44 2 


23 76 1 
33 66- 1 
51 48 1 
58 41 1 


29 71 1 
32 66 1 

48 51 0 ^ 
. 56 43 i 


SampJ.e N 


1672 


1679 


1478 


^ " 4829 
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Table 65 



TEACHERS' YEAR OF LAST COURSE FOR COLLEGE CREDIT, 
BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 



Grade Range 


Mathematics 

Prior 1976- 
to 1976 1977 Missing 


Science 

Prior 1976- 
to 1976 1977 Missing 


Social Studies 

Prior 1976- 
to 1976 1977 Missing 


Total 

Prior 1976- 
to 1976 1977 Missing 


. K-3 (H = 838) 
4-6. (N = 829) 
7-9 (N = 1538) 
.10-12 (N = 1624) 


- 56 42 :2 
50 47 3 
63 36 1 
55 42 3 


47 49 4 
46 51 3 
56 44 1 
56 41 3 


48 50 2 
52 44 4 
51 48 2 
56 42 2 


* 

51 47 3 
49 47 3 
57 42 1 
56 42 2 


Sample N 


1672 


1679 


1478 


4829 
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. Table 66 
TEACHER SEX BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 



Grade Range 


Mathematics 
Male Female Missing 


Science 
Male Female Missing 


Social Studies 
Male Female Missing 


Total 

Male Female Missing 


K-3 (N = 838) 
4-6 (H = 829) 
7-9 (N = 1538) 
10-12 (N =■ 1624) 


6 94 0 
21 76 2 
54 46 0 
68 32 0 


2 98 0 
33 67 0 
62 38 0 

74 24 2 ' 


3 96 1 

19 79 1 
62 38 0 

75 24 1 


4 96 0 
25 74 1 
59 41 0 
73 26 1 


Sample N 


1672 


1679 


1478 


4829 
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Table 67 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF 
THEIR QUALIFICATIONS TO TEACH EACH SUBJECT 







Percent of 


Teachers 




Subj ect; 


Not Well 


Adaqtiately 


Very Well 






Qualified 


Qualified 


Qualified 


Missing 


Mathematics 


4 


46 


49 


1 


Science 


16 


60 


22 


2 


Social Studies 


6 


54 


39 


1 


Reading 


' 3 


32 


63 


2 


Sample N = 1667 


• 





As shown in Table 68, most secondary science, mathematics, and social' 
studies teachers teach all of their courses within n single subject area; llie 
percentages are 76 percent for grades 7-9 and 85 percent for grades 10-12. 
The sample secondary teachers were asked to iadicate if they are teaching 
any courses that they do not feel adequately qualified to teach and, if so, to / 
specify the courses. Thirteen percent of secondary science teachers are 
currently teaching one or more courses for which they feel inadequately 
qualified, compared to 12 percent of social studies teachers and 8 percent of 
mathematics teachers. (The results for 7-9 and 10-12 teachers in each 
subject are presented in Table 690 The vast majority of the teachers Listed 
courses in their sample subject area; for example, most of t^ie science 
teachers who indicated they are inadequately qualified to teach one or more 
courses were referring to courses within science. The problem of teaching 
"out of field" is apparently a problem within each major subject area rather 
than across subject areas. 
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Table 68 

PERCENT OF SECONDARY SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEACHERS TEACHING VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF 
SUBJECTS, BY GRADE RANGE 



Grade Range 



Subjects Taught 


7-9 


10-12 


Total 


Mathematics only 


28 


27 


28 


Science only 


24 


2? 


25 


Social Studies only 


24 


31 


27 


Mathematics and Science only 


3 


5 


« 


Mathematics and Social 








Studies only 


1 


0 


1 


Science and Social Studies 








only 


, 1 


2 


1 


Mathematics y Science, and 








Social Studies orly 


0 ' 


0 


0 


• 

Other combinations of 








subjects 


19 


8 


14 


Sample N 




3162 





C. Teacher Needs for Assistance 

Teachers were given a list of areas and asked to specify for each 
whether: (1) they do not usually need assistance, (2) they would like 
assistance from a resource person (e.g., a coordinator, a consultant, or 
another teacher) but receive little or none, or (3) they would like assistance 
and receive adequate assistance. Twelve areas were common across all 
teachers; in addition, mathematics teachers were asked about their needs for 
assistance in using calculators and science teachers about needs for assistance 
in maintaining liv^ animals and plants. 
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Table 69 

PERCENT OF SECONDARY TEACHERS OF' EACH SUBJECT WHO 

FEEL INADEQUATELY QUALIFIED TO TEACH 
, . ONE OR MORE OF THEIR COURSES ' 



• 


Yes 


No 


Unknown 


Mathematics 








7-9 (N « 550) 


11 


88 


1 


10-12 (N » 548) 


5 


95 


0 


Science 








7-9 (N =535) 


13 


86 


1 


10-12 (N = 586) 


13 


82 


3 


Social Studies 








7-9 (N -453) 


9 


89 


2 


10-12 (N = 490) 


16 i 


81 


3 



Table 70 svumnarizes the data by indicating the breakdown of teachers 
who would like assistance but receive little ov none in varying numbers of 
areas. Twenty-three percent of the teachers did not indicate a need for 
additional assistance in any of the areas; 42 percent specified from 1 to 4 
areas, while 32 percent indicated a need for additional assistance in 5 or more 
areas. Subgroup comparioons for overall needs for assistance are presented 
in Table 71. Note that, in general, differences among subgroups are minimal. 

The complete results for individual areas of need are presented in Table 
72 for all science, mathematics, and social studies teachers. (Table B.34 in 
the Appendix presents the results broken down by subject and grade range.) 
Note that more than 75 percent of science, mathematics, and social studies 
teachers do not usually need assistance ia lesson planning, actually teaching 
lessons, and maintaining discipline. These results were quite consistent 
across subject areas and grade ranges. 

Areas of greatest need include obtaining information about instructional 
materials, learning new teaching methods, implementing the discovery /inquiry 
approach, and using hands-on or manipulative materials. Each of these areas 
is discussed below. 
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Table 70 

PERCENT OF TEACHERS WITH VARYING NUMBERS OF AREAS IN WHICH 
THEY NEED ASSISTANCE, BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 



Subject/ 




Needs 


for Assistance 






1-4 


5 or 
More Areas 


UnknoLmi/ 
uiucnowit" 


Total CM » 4829) 


23 


42 


32 


3 


Mathematics 










K-3 (N = 297) 


25 


48 


27 


1 


O ^iN * L 1 1 ) 




'♦A 






7-9 Cm s SSO'i 


21 


55 


23 


1 


10-12 /M 3 54Q\ 


26 


45 


29 


0 


Science 










K-3 (N =• 287) 


25 


32 


33 


10 


4-6 (N = 271) 


17 


32 


45 


6 


7-9 (N =• 535) 


19 


43 


37 


2 


10-12 (N = 586) 


17 


44 


35 


4 


Social Studies 










K-3 (N = 254) 


33 ; 


35 


26 


5 


4-6 (N = 281) 


23 


38 


36 


3 


7-9' (N = 453) 


22 


46 


29 


3 


10-12 (N = 490) 


22 „ 


39 


37 


2 



This includes all teachers who omitted 6 or more parts of the question. 
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Table 71 

PERCENT OF TEACHERS WHO WOULD LIKE ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE IN NONE, 
1 TO 4, AND 5 OR MORE AREAS, BY REGION, TYPE OF COMMUNITY, 
SIZE OF DISTRICT, PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE, PERCENT OF 
SCHOOL'S STUDENTS IN FREE LUNCH PROGRAM, AND 
TEACHER/DISTRICT SUPERVISOR RATIO 



ouDj ecu / 
orauc ivdnge 




Percent 


of Teachers 




0 Areas 


X— 4 
Areas 


C 

3 or 
More Areas 


Unknown— 




9 /. 


4X 


OZ 


4 


Region tJ 










Northeast (N = 1U32) 


23 


40 


33 


4 


oou un ^ JLO / y ) 


9 A 


/•I 

hX 


j1 


4 


riortn uentrax \ri — uzj^j 


ZX 




j1 


3 




9 ft 
Z 0 


JO 


jZ 


J 


Type of Community 










Rural (N = 1038). 


21 


40 


36 


3 




9 A 


JO 


J J 


c 
D 


uroan ^in = xzuo^ 


9 A 


4X 


jO 


J 


ououroun — xxjyj 


9fi 
ZO 


/.9 


Zo 


J 


Unknown^ (N = 155) 


18 


51 


28 


3 


Size of District 










**T«?ai 1 = ^^7Q^ 


Xo 




0 o 

J J 


4 




9 

Z J 


JO 


JO 


J 




9 Q 
ZO 




zo 


2 


Unknown (N = 163) 

> 


28 


38 


25 


9 


Per Pupil Expenditure 










Low (N - 1317) 


24 


A 9 


19 

jZ — 


- 3 


Medium (N « 1528) 


22 


ao 
39 


JO 


3 


High (N = 1160) 


26 


Afl 


jO 


A 


Unknown (N « 824) 


24 


44 


28 


5 


Students in Free Lunch Program 










Less than 10% (N = 1125) 


27 


42 


27 


4 


10-30% (N « 1315) 


25 


36 


36 


3 


More than 30% (N = 1033) 


22 


41 


'34 


3 


Unknown (N = 1351) 


22 


45 


30 


4 


Teacher/District Supervisor Ratio 








No Supervisors (N = 1769) 


23 


39 


35 


3 


Greater thlan 50:1 (N = 1202) 


26 


44 


29 


2 


50:1 or Less (N « 684) 


19 


47 


31 ^ 


4 


Unknown (N = 1174) 


25 


40 


30 


5 



- This includes all teachers who omitted 6 or more parts of the question. 
2/ Refer to App^^ndix A for definitions of reporting variables. 
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Table 72 » 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEACHERS' NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE 







uo Not 








Do Not 


Receive 


Receive 






Need 


Adequate 


Adequate 






Assistance 


Assistance 


Assistance 


Missing 




/U 


15 


XX 






83 


9 


5 


4 














78 


14 


5 


4 


Obtaining information about instructional materials.. 


30 


43 


24 


4 




50 


' 28 


18 


5 * 




47 


36 


12 


5 




48 


33 


14 


5 




62 


19 


14 


4 




60 


29 


6 


4 




82 


8 


6 


3 




57 


29 


8 


6 



Sample N = 4829 
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1. Obtaining Information About Instructional Materials 
Approximately two- thirds of all science, mathematics, and socia^^ 

studies teachers feel the need for assistance in obtaining information abonV 
instructional materials Yet for every 3 teachers who express this heed, (/Hy 
1 feels that he%or she is receiving adequate assistance in t-Hj.*; icedi. 
Secondary niathematics teachers were significantly less likely than offers to 
indicate this as a need, while secondary social studies teachfers were 
significfiuitly more likely to express this need. 

2. Learning New Teaching Methods 

Overall, 61 percent of science, mathematics, and social studies ' 
teachers indicated a need for assistance in learning new teaching methods; 43 
percent are not currently receiving such assistance. 

3. Implementing the Discovery /Inquiry Approach 

Many of the federally-fimded curriculum development^ projects, as 
well as some of the more recent commercially developed materials, depend 
upon a discovery or inqxxiry apptaach. However, fewer 'thap half of all 
'science, mathematics, and social studies teachers feel they are competent in 
this area without assistance from a coordinator , or other resource person. 
Social studies teachers, especially those in grades 7-12, were significantly 
more likely than the average ^tp feel a need in this area. Overall, 36 percent 
indicated they would like assistance but receive little or none; an additional 12 
percent indicated they would like assistance ^nd are currently receiving 
adequate assistance in this area. 

4. Using Manipulative or Hands-On Materials 

Forty-eight percent of aU science, mathematics, and social studies 
^ teachers indicated they would Hke assistance in the use of manipulative^C 
while only 14 percent feel they are receiving an adequate level of assistance 
in this area. ^ These findinprs may help explain the fact that, as reported 
earlier, manipulative materials are used less than once a week in more than 
half of all science, mathematics, and social studies classes. As was the case 
for implementing the discovery approach, social studies teachers were iQore 
likely than others to express this need. 

5. - Other Areas ip Which' Assistance Is Needed 

While 60 percent of all science, mathematics, and social studies 
teachers do not need assistance^ in ^vorking with small groups of students, 
this area still appears to be a major need for teachers. Twenty-nine percent 
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of • the teachers indicated that they -tvould like assistance in working with small 
groups of. students but that^|they receive little or no help in this; only 6 
percent said they would liKe help and r*-ceiv^ adequate help^. 

Obtaining subject matter information is considered an unmet need by 28 
percent of the teachers overall. The need is significantly less in mathematics 
and significantly ^eater in elementary science and social studies. Similarly, 
articulation of instruction across grade levels appears to be more of a problem 
in some subject areas than .in others. Overall, 29 percent of science, ma/.^^ie- 
matics, and social studies teachers indicata,'-a-need for additiona] cs.sistance in 
this area (only 8 percent need help and get it, while 57 percent indicated 
they do not need assistance). The percentages of teachers needing additional 
help in articulating instruction across grade levels ranged from 21 percent in 
K-3 social studies to 40 percent in 10-12 science. 

Two areac were subject-specific*. Mathematics teachers were asked about 
their needs for assistance in calculators^ and most reported they do not 

need hfelp, perhaps because calculators' are not used in most mathematics 
classes.^ Science teachers were asked if they need assistance in maintaining 
live animals and plants. Between 25 and 31 percent of the teachers at each 
grade level indicated, they would like ^assistance but receive little or none. 
Most of the remainder indicated they-^eed no assistance in maintaining plants 
, any animals. . 
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As^ was reported in Chapter 7, only 6 percent o/ K-3, 14 perr?nt of 4-6, 
3D percent of 7-9 and 4c percent of 10-12 mathematics classes make use of 
*handrheld calculators. 
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Chapter 9 

Sources of ? Information Used by Science, Mathematics and 

Social Studies E ducators 
• ■ ■ — ^^^^-^1^^^ 

A. Overview 

Teachers, principals, district program questionnare ^ respondents and 
state supervisors were given a 'Tist of possible sources of information about 
new ? developments ia education and asked to rate the utility of each. 
Response options were: (1) not useful, (2) somewhat usefiil and (3) very 
useful. The percent of each group rating each soixrce as "very useful" is 
presented in Table 73; complete data are included in Tables B.35-B.38 in the 
Appendix. The perceived* utility of each of the sources is discussed 
separately below. 

B. Specific Sources of Information About New Developments in Education 

1. Teachers 

Many science, mathematics, and social studies teachers rate other 
teachers as a very useful source of information about new developments in 
education; percentages ranged from 40 percent in 10-12 to 55 percent in K-3. 
Oth(?r groups also perceive teachers as useful sources of information. Between 
31 and 46 percent of principals (depending on grade range for which the school 
had been selected) rated teachers as very useful sources of information as did 
between 29 and 35 percent of district program questionnaire respondents '*nd 
between 21 and 25 percent of state supervisors. Most of the remaining members 
of each group said teachers are "somewhat useful" sources of information. 

2. Principals 

Between 38 and 46 percent of principals consider other principals to 
be very useful as sources of information about new developments in 
education. Percentages for teachers are lower, with those in K-3 and 4-6 
sig^icantly more likely than those in 7-9 and 10-12 to consider principals as 
very useful sources of information (27 percent in K-3, 25 percent in 4-6. 18 
percent in 7-9, and 12 percent in 10-12).^ There are no significant differences 
by subject. Percentag^es for district program questionnaire respondents raiige 
frcm 12 to 20 percent, while no more than 6 percent of .state supervisors ia 
any subject consider principals very useful as a source of information. 



^ ^ The difference between 7-9 and 10-12 is also statistically, significant. 
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Table 73 

PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS INDICATING EACH SOURCE OF 
INFORMATION AS VERY USEFUL 



Teacherd 

Principals 

Local Subject SpeciallsCs/Coordlnatora 
State DepartMent Personnel 



College Courses 

Local Iti**Servlce Progravra ...» 
Fedo rally Sponsored !*'i;rk8hop8 



Teacher Union Meetings 

Meet Inge of Professional Orj^anisatlons 

Journals anil Other Professional Publications* 
Publishers and Sales Ropreaentatlves 



Sample K 



State Supervisors 

Social 

Mathe«acics Science Studies 



23 
6 
56 
55 

6 
22 
26 

0 
79 
91 
33 

50 



25 
6 
51 
61 

10 
31 
48 

2 
66 
72 
Z8 

61 



21 
1 
53 
47 

9 
20 
43 

0 
61 
84 
16 

62 



District Program Ouestlonnalro 



Mathematics 

IC-6 7-12 



Science Social Studies 
K-6 7-12 K-6 7-12 



Principals 



K-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 



32 


29 


32 


33 


33 


35 


44 


46 


31 


40 


12 


15 


19 


18 


17 


20 


45 


38 


39 


46 


20 


12 


30 


19 


26 


15 


41 


48 


36 


40 


9 


13^ 


13 


13 


12 


12 


10 


12 


12 


13 


9 


15 


16 


2(y 


18 


32 


30 


24 


34 


17 


::8 


22 < 


31 


25 


33 


18 


/ 47 


41 


30 


25 


18 


11 


27 


24 


22 


12 


13 


13 


19 


12 


4 


1 


2 


2 


1 


4 


. 1 


1 


0 


1 


30 


31 


• 32 


42 


22 


3Q 


37 


29 


47 


53 


52 


49 


57 


55 


56 


52 


58 


50 


71 


53 


19 


14 


20 


14 


16 


10 


6 


9 


10 


5 


327 


321 


326 


318 


303 


298 


317 


292 


298 


270 
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T<5bl2 73 (Continued'' 

PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS INDICATINiJ EACH SOURCE OF 
INFORMATION AS VERY USEFUL 



Teacherii 

Principalfl 

VocaX Subject Speci«lfata/Coordinatora 

State Departnent Personnel i 

College Couraea ^ 

Local In-Service Prograaa ....^ 

* Feclerelly Sponsored Workahopa 

H Tencher Union Meetings 4. 

^ Meetings of Professional Organizstions 

Journals and Other Profeaaional Publicationa. 

Publishers and Sales Representatlvea 



Sanple N 



Teachers 



Math 


8 

Science 


K-3 

Social 
Studiea 


Total 


Math 


Science 


±1 
Social 
SCudies 


Tot si 


Kath 


Science 


Social 
Studies 


Total 


Math 


Science 


10-12 

Social 
Studies 


Totsl 


*y 


61 


58 


55 


49 


52 


44 


48 


36 


52 


45 


51 


39 


38 


42 


40 


23 


33 


26 


27 


23 


23 


28 


25 




13 


19 


18 


Xl 


9 


15 


12 


21 


27 


28 


25 


20 


21 


17 


20 


18 


17 


22 


19 


16 


11 


11 


12 


5 


6 


2 


5 


8 


3 


4 




3 


7 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 


AO 


39 


46 


41 


34 


32 


37 


34 


28 


44 


34 


35 


30 


48 


34 


37 


43 


45 


44 


44 


40 


32 


38 


36 


25 


23 


26 


25 


23 


21 


14 


19 


22 


21 


16 


20 


23 


22 


25 


25 


16 


26 


IS 


19 


19 


2') 


13 


20 


5 


4 


6 


5 


3 


3 


5 




6 


4 


7 


6 


3 


6 


9 


6 


14 


20 


16 


17 


13 


17 


13 


14 


22 


21 


22 


22 


25 


27 


20 


24 


47 


36 


39 


41 


36 


4i» 


47 


43 


40 


49 


42 


43 


42 


54 


45 


47 


a 


12 


14 


U 


10 


12 


10 


11 


9 


9 


11 


10 


11 


10 


12 


11 


297 


287 


254 


838 


277 


271 


2:1 


829 


550 


535 


453 


1538 


548 


586 


490 


1624 
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3. Local Subject Specialists/Coordiaators 

Teacher ratings of the utility of local subject specialists showed the , 
same pattern ab did their ratings of principals; 25 percent of K-3 teachers 
find local subject specialists very useful sources of information compared to 
20 percent in 4-6, 19 percent in 7-9, and 12 percent in 10-12. Principal "very 
useful" ratings ranged from 36 to 48 percent. Interestingly, district progfram 
questionnaire respondents were no more likely than teachers and were less 
lilcely than principals to rate local subject specialists very useful sources of 
information. A possible explanation may be that most districts have no more 
than one such person in any subject area and there is very little 
communicatiori between sub^^ct specialists across districts. State supervisors, 
on the other hand, consider local subject specialists a major source of 
information; slightly more than half of the state supervisors in each subject 
area rated local specialists very useful sources of information. 

4. State Department Personnel 

While from 47 to 61 percent of state supervisors find state depart- 
ment personnel to be very useful sources of information, no more than 13 
percent of any group of principals or district program questionnaire 
respondents or 8 percent of any group of teachers consider state department 
personnel very useful as a source of information. 

5. College Courses 

The percentages of teachers rating college courses useful sources of 
information were quite high (41 percent of K-3 teachers, 34 percent in 4-6, 35 
percent in 7-9, and 37 percent in 10-12 rated coUege courses courses very 
useful); most ox' the remainder said these courses were somewhat useful. 
Principal responses showed more variation with grade range (from 17 percent 
in schools with grades 10-12 to 34 percent in schools with grades 7-9). 
Res'pondents to the district program questionnaires also showed considerable 
variation (from 9 percent to 32 percent); within each subject area, ^7-12 
questionnaire respondents were significantly more likely to rate coUege 
courses very useful. Finally, very few state supervisors in each subject area 
find college courses very useful as a source of information about new 
developments in education (ranging from 6 percent in mathematics to 10 
percent in science). 
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6. Local In-service Programs 

Local in-s6rvice programs^ appear to be more useful to educators in 
grades K-6 than to those in grades 7-12. Teachers rating local in-service 
programs as very useful included 44 percent at K-3, 36 percent at 4^6 > 25 
percent at 7-9, and 19 percent in 10-12; the differences between each pair 
are statistically significant. Similarly, the percent of principals rating locil 
in-service programs very usefu^x^anged, from 47 percent of, those in schooJ 
with grades K-3 to 25 percent of thhse in schools 'with grades 10-12^. District 
program questionnaire respondents showed the same trend, with percentages 
finding local in-service programs very useful ranging from 18 to 25 percent . 
of K-6 questionnaire respondents 'and from 28 to 33 percent of ^-12 
questionnaire respondents. 

, " 7. Federally Sponsored Work5;hops 

Relatively few principals (from 12 to 19 percent) and, only approxi- 
mately 20 percent of teache^ in each grade range indicated that federally 
sponsored workshops are a major source of information about new 
developments in education. SignificanUy fewer social studies teachers rated 
these workshops as very useful, a reflection of the fact that fewer social 
studies- teachers than science or mathematics teachers have participated in 
these activities. Similarly, percentages for district program questionnaire 
respondents were quite low (from 11 to' 27 percent). State supervisors, on 
the other hand, are more likely to find federally sponsored workshops very 
useful; percentages were 26 percent in mathematics, 43 percent in social studies, 
and 48 percent 'in science . ' - 

8. Teacher Union Meetings 

Very few educators consider teacher union meetings a very useful 
source of information. 

9. Meetings of Professional 6rgani2ations 

A majority of state supervisors in each subject area (61 percent in 
social studies, 66 percent in science, and 79 percent in mathematics) find 
professional meetings very useful as a source of information about new 
developments in education. Percentages are somewhat lower for principals 
(from 29 to 53 percent) and district program questionnaire respondents (from 
22 to 42 percent), and very low for teachers (17 percent of K-3 teachers, 14 
percent in 4-6, 22 percent in 7-9, and 24 percent in 10-12). Secondary 
teachers are significantiy more likely than elementary teachers to ^ rate 
professional meetings as very useful. 



10. Journals and Other Professional Publications 

ProfessioaiJ publications are considered a very useful source of 
information by many science, mathematics, and social studies educators. 
Psrcsnti-ges for state superTisdr? ranged from 72 percent in science to 91 
percent in mathematics. The range for principals was from 50 to 71 percent 
"very useful," while between 49 and 57 percent of the district prog^ram 
questionnaire respondents rated journals and professional publications as very 
useful. The percentages of teachers rating journals very useful were lower 
than in the other groups (betwe^36 and 47 percent in grades K-3, 36 to 48 
perceit in grades 4-6, 42 to 49 percent in grad^ 7-9 and 42 to 54 percent in 
10-12). 

Teachers, district progi^im questionnaire respondents, and state 
supervisors were also asked if there are one ot two journals or periodicals 
wl%h they find particularly^ helpful to them in their work (for teachers the 
question was specific to the selected class). The results, shown in Table 74, 
are consistent with the pattern described above. State supervisors, 
especially those in mathematics and social studies, were most likely to indicate 
that journals are useful to' them. Teachers, especially elementary teachers,^ 
were least likely to find journals useful. One trend apparent in this question 
is the indrease in percent finding journals useful with increase in grade range 
in each subject. 

11. Publishers and Sales Representatives 

Approximately 10 percent , of principals and teachers and from 10 to 
20 percent cf district progn^am questionnaire respondents, rated publishers 
and sales representatives very useful as sources of information about new 
developments in education. Percentages for state supervisors were somewhat 
higher (16 percent in social studies, 28 percent in science, and 33 percent in 
mathematics). 
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Table 74 

PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS* FINDING 
ONE OR MORE JOURNALS PARTICULARLY USEFUL 



Missing or 
No Inconsisucut^ 



State Supervisors 

^ Mathematics (N - 50) 88 6 6 

Science (N - 61) 72 16 11 

Social Studies (N - 62) 86 3 11 

K-6 District Program Q« Respondents 

Mathematics (N » 327) ' 72 16 12 

Science (N » 326) 74 14 11 

Social Studies (N - 303) 69 19 11 



7-12 District Program 0, Respondents 

Mathematics (N - 321) 55 34 11 

Science (N - 318) 69 23 8 

Social Studies (N » 298) S-i 24 12 

K-3 Teacher^^ 

Mathematics (N =» 297) 16 77 . 8 

Science (N « 287) 21 68 .12 

Social Studies (N » 254) ^^23 64 13 

2/ 

4-6 Teacher— 

9 

Mathematics (N - 277) 22 71 7 

Science (N » 271) * 23 67 10 

Social Studies (N - 281) ' . 39 51 10 

7-9 Teacher^^ ' - • 

, Mathematics (N - 550) 32 64 4 

Science (N - 535) 37 52 11 

Social Studies (N » 453) 42 • 52 6 

10-12 Teacher 

Mathematics (N « 548) 35 62 3 

Science (N - 586) 61 31 ^ 8 

Social Studies (N « 490) 52 43 5 



Includes persons who indicated one or more journals are useful but did 
not specify the journal *as requested, 

2/ 

— These percentages are actually the percent of classes taught by teachers 
who find one or more journals particularly useful in teaching this class • 
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Chapter 10 

Factors Which Affect Instruction in Science^ 
Mathematics and Social Studies Education ' 

A. Overview 

Teachers, principals, and state and local" supervisors (or others 
designated to 'answer questions about district programs) were given a list of 
"problems" and asked to rate the seriousness of each one. The exact task 
differed depending on the type of respondent. Since principals, were asked 
about all 3 subject areas (as well as about reading, to provide a basis for 
comparison) the task was to indicate the subject areao, if any, in which each 
factor causes serious problems in their schools. Each teacher was asked 
about only one subject area and was asked to rate each factor (according to 
the extent of the problem caused in the school as a whole) as a serious 
problem, somewhat of a problem, or not a significant problem. Each district 
program questionnaire respondent was given the same response options but 
asked to rate each factor's effect on instruction in a single subject/grade 

0 

range category in the district as. a whole." Finally, stated supervisors Ws^re 
asked to indicate if each factor is ayserious problem in their state as a whole. 
Response options were (1) serious problem K-6 only, (2) serious problem 7-12 
only, (3) serious problem K-6 and 7-12 and (4) not a serious problem. The 
results for scence, mathematics, and social studies teachers are presented 
separately in Table 75; the results for teachers broken down by grade range 
within each .subject are included in Appendix Table B.39. Principal, district 
V program questionnaire respondents, and stSfe supervisors results are shown 
in Tables B.40, B.41,' and B.42 in the Appendix. 

The fact that the tasks were not exactly the same may weU have affected 
the responses. For example,, much larger percentages of state supervisors 
rated each problem as serious, perhaps because they were not given the 
opportunity to rate a factor as "somewhat of a problem". For this reason, 
in the discussion that follows, reference is often made lo the ^'ranking" of a ^ 
\ problem by a particular respondent group rather than to the percent labeling 
a factor as a "serious problem". It should be emphasized that respondents 
\were not asked to rank the factors; rather the ranking is based on the per- 
centage in each group rating each factor as serious. 
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Table 75 ✓ ' 

PERCENT OF TEACHERS IN EACH SUBJEqf Iwl/XCAxING rriAf EACH FACTOR IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM, 
> SOMEWHAT OF A PROBLEl, OR NOT A SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM 



Factor 



CX> 



Betier Ihtl ihU lubjfct b ttu Imp^rUnl Uun 

other wbi*cU 

Coinp(Unc# wllh Pfdrtal tecuUlloni 

liodequale rarUillrt 

Inturndml rumfa foe purctmlnf rqulpmml und supplkt 

^ Lack o( malcrifth for tn<ltvldu»liiltt8 Imauclion 

Oulor-Ojlt itadtinf mileri^is 

Imurridfnl numben of lexibuoks . , 

Li^k of »(u drill Inleirtt |q sttb)e<t 

In^equalt s4ud«nl rndin| Abllilkt 

Lack of Uichrr iiUfitil in tiibir<t 

T'icbf n liu4r<)ui(Hy prtpjrtd to fstch subj^l 

L fk of Uarhrr pUniilnc Umt 

Nul emiucN lime lo le*ch Mbf^cl 

Oaii jIzh loo bijt * 

Difficully in tnaiiiUinlii^ <tbcipllii« 

Inadrquait ai llcuUtion of inUrtKlioii acrou fniM letfU . 

Irudrqiute dnrmil> of ttfdlvts 

Imw enroHntMili in coun«i 

— . :i : - : 

J Saaple N 



Mathc— tlc« 



hut 



Serious 
_P rob lea 



Sol 

of m 
Problea 



Hoc a 
SigalflcanC 
Problea 



Hleilng 



19 
8 
9 
S 
3 



15 
8 
32 
39 
42 
2S 

13 
36 
47 
13 
17 
i2 
2S 

^6 
28 
34 
•20 
10 



•3 

88 

62 
46 
39 
65 

82 
49 

26 
64 
78 
55 
70 

42 
63 
55 
69 
82 



I 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

2 
6 
6 
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Science 



Serlose 
Problea 



7 

3 
26 
26 
29 
13 

9 
9 
24 
4 
6 

18 
15 

15 
5 
*9 
6 
3 



Soacvhet 

of « 
Prcbl<» 



Hoc a ' 
'SISfilfXcenC 
Problea 



39 
14 
42 
36 
39 
31 

15 
32 
43 
30 
36 
18 
33 

34 
24 
40 
29 
11 



51, 
74 
29 
31 
29 
52 

71 
55 
29 
62 
53 
40 
50 

49 

68 
45 
54 
77 
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gocUl Studlee 



Serious 
•Problca 



Soaewhst 
of « 
Problea 



11 
3 
12 
23 
29 
19 

12 
12 
32 
, 4 
4 
16 
11 

18 
5 
11 
10 
2 



13 
35 
38 
43 
34 

2C 
42 
44 
21 
22 
31 
30 

31 
23 
37 
28 
10 



Hot t 
SignificsnC 
Problca 



Misslni 



M 
81* 

50 
37 
27 
45 

66 
44 

21 
73 
72 
52 
.57 

49 
70 
50 
57 
62 
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B. Hesxilts for Specific Factors that Affect Instruction 

' L . The belief that the particiilar subject is less important than others 
is more of a problem in social studies and science than it is in mathematics. 
For example, only 1 percent of principals in schools with grades K-3 indicated 
that this was a serious problem in mathematics, wluie 19 percent of this group 
rated the problem serious in social studies and 28 percent in science. 
Principals and state supervisors perceive this to be more of a problem, in the 
lower grades in science but teacher responses do not seem to follow a similar 
pattern. 

2. C ompliance with Federal regulations is not considered a major 
problem in any subject/grade range category by any pf the respondent 
groups. 

3 . Inadequate facilities appears to be only a minor problem in mathema- . 
tics and social studies. Fewer than 15 percent of the district program 
questionnaire respondents, principals, or teachers at any grade level rated 
this a serious problem in either mathematics or social studies. The situation 
in science, on the other hand, is perceived as considerably more 
problematical. Twenty-six percent of science teachers rated inadequate 
facilties a serious problem, giving it a rank of 3 among the 18 possible 
problems. Similarly, principals and district program questionnaire 
respondents considered inadequate facilities to be one of the more important 
problems in science iristruction. 

4. Insufficient funds for purchasing equipment and supplies is consid- 
ered a serious problem in all three subjects, with science teacher ratings 
giving this problem a rank of 2 and social studies and mathematics teachers 
rating it the third most serious problem. Principals, district program 
questionnaire respondents, and state supervisors generally considered this a 
major problem as weU. 

5. Lack of materials for indivldualiging instruction is considered a 
serious problem by 29 percent of the science and social studies teachers and 
18 percent of the mathematics teachers, giving this problem a rank of 1 for 
science, 2 for social studies and 3 for mathematics. Principals, district program 
questionnaire respondents, and state supervisors also rated thU one of the most 
serious problems in all 3 subject areas. 
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6. Out-oNdate teaching materials, cause a major problem^ in spicial 
studies at all grade levels and in science at the lower grades . Teachers ot 
these subjects were signiificantly more likely^ tiian others to indicate that 

. out-of-date teaching materials is a serious problem. The prpblents imkedt : ^ 
fourth among all of the problems in social studies accbrdmg to tea^e^^ 

7. Insufficient numbers ,^<>f textboo Ks ig ^not "considered a serious 

— — — T j,:-^^' ^ ^ 

problem- by any of the respondent groups ^f or any of the su^ect/grade range 
categories. 

8. Lack of student interest in the particular subject , appears to be 
more of a problem in grades.. 7- 12 than in grades K-6 in each subject; This 
problem was rated "serious" in each subject by approximately 20 percent of 

the principals in schools with grades 7-9 and 10-12; similarly between 15 and ^ 
21 percent of the ^district program questionnaire respondents in the 3 subjects 
irated lack of student interest a serious problem. While fewer than 10 percent ^< 
of the and 4-6 mathematics, science, and social studies teachers rated 
lack of student interest a serious problem, approximately 20 percent of the 
7-9 and 10-12 science and social studies teachers and 30 percent of the 7-9 - 
and 10-12 mathematics teachers considered it to Be a serious problem in^their 

schools. The differences between grades K-6 and 7-12 are statistically 

• ft 

significant. Similarly, state supervis5>rs in each subject rarely rated lack of 
student interest a serious problem for gfi^ades K-6 but frequently did so for 
gi^ades "7-12. 

9. Inadequate student reading ability causes ,a serious problem "in 
grades 7-12 according to ^n'of*^ the groups queried. For example,* 32 percent 
of social studies teachers considered this a serious problem; the severity 
increases with grade range, with percentages of social studies teachers rating 
inadequate student reading abilities a major problem ranging from 14 percent 
in K-3 to 49 percent in 10-12. Similarly, 24 percent of mathematics and 
science teachers rated this a serious problem, with percentages ranging from 
approximately 10 percent in K-3 to approximately 40 percent |n 10-12. 
Principals, district program questionnaire respondents, and state supervisors 
ratings are quite similar to those of teachers,, with each group considering 
inadequate student reading abilities a serious problem in grades 7-12. 
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40 f Lack of teacher interest in the^vt^a^cjidsu: subject is considered a 
serious problem only id K-6 science, a^^OTding: to prin^pals and distrtet 
program questionnaire respondents. For example, approxialately 20 per^^ of 
principals in schools with grades K-3 and those with grades^6 rated this a 
serious problem for science instruction in t±ieir schools. State supervisors 
consider lack of teacher interest a serious ^ph>blcm/in both K-6 science and 
K-6 mathematics. Teachers? , on the other hand, do not feel this is avserioiis 
problem. Overall, only 4 percent of the teachers in each subject ?u:ea. rated 
lack of teacher interest a serious problem in their schools, thfe percentages 
for K-3 and 4-6 science teachers were not signiificantly higher than for the 
other subject/grade range categories. 

11- Teachers inadequately prepared to teach the particular subject s like 
lack of teacher interest in the subject, :is considered to be a serious problem 
in K-6 science by principals, district program questionnaire respondents and 
by state supervisors. State supenTisors of mathematics also consider this a 
serious problem in K-6 mathematics. However, teachers do not share these 
perceptions. Fewer than 10 percent of the science and mathematics teachers 
in grades Kr3 or 4-6 rated inadequate teacher preparation a serious problem 
in their schools. Also, aS was reported iff Chapter 8, most elementary 
teachers perceive themselves as adequately qualified to teach science 
(82 percent) .and mathematics (95 percent) . 

< > 

12. Lack of teacher planning time is considered 5 serious problem in 
grades K-6 in each of the 3 subject areas; according to teachers, it is signi- 
ficantly less of a problem in grades 7-12. Overall, the perceptions about the 
severity of this problem are quite similar among the various respondent 
groups. For example, approximately 20 percent of the principals in schools 
with gfrades K-3 and those in. schools with grades 4-6 consider tids a serious 
problem for science instruction; similarly, approximately 20 percent of the 'K-S 
and 4-6 science teachers consider lack of teacher planning time a seridiis 

.problem. However, district program questionnaire respondents were not as 
likely to consider lack of teacher planning time a serious problem . 

13. Inadequate time to teach' the particular subject is considered a 
senoiis problem m science and social studies in the lower grades, but not a» 
serious problem in these subjects; in the higher grades or in mathematics at 
any grade Wei. Teachers of K-3 social studies ranked this problem number 
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2 while K-3 science teachers ranked it third. As in the case of lack of 
teacher planning time, district ^ program questionnaire ' respondents did not 
consider this a serious problem in any subject area or grade range. 

14/ Large class sizes are a serious problem according to teachers, with 
the percentages rating this problem increasing with increasing grade range. 
Secondary mathematics and social studies teachers were sigidficantly more 
likely than others to rate large class sizes a serious problem. In general, 
principals and state and local district supervisors do not perceive class size 
to be as serious a problem for instruction as do teachers. 

15. Difficulty in maintaining discipline was cited as a serious problem 
for instruction in the particular subject by fewer than 10 percent of the 
teachers, principals, and district progfram questionnaire respondents in each 
subject/grade &ige category. Similarly, most state supervisors did not 
consider maintaining discipline to be a serious problem for. science, 
mathemsftics or social studies instruction in their states. These results seem 
to conflict with other evidence, e.g., about violence in schools. One possible 
explanation for the tow ratings here is that the -question was asked about 
instruction in a specific subject area. 

16. Inadequate articulation of instruction across grade levels is the most 
serious problem in social studies and mathematics, and the fifth most serious 
problem in science according' to state supervisors. Principals and district 
program questionnaire respondents also consider articulation to be a problem, 
but do not give it as high a ranking. Similarly, only approximately^ 10 
percent of teachers rate inadequate articulation a serious problem, resulting 
in a ranking about midway among the 18 potential problems. 

17. Inadequate diversity of electives is not rated as one<V_the more 
serious problems ^affecting instruction in science, mathematics, or social 
studies . 

18. Low enrollments in coui^ses ranks fourth among all ' problems in 
science and mathematics according to principals in schools with grades- 10-12. 
State supervisors also rate this problem as serious in secondary mathematics 
and social studies but do not rank it nearly as high. Neither teachers nor 
district program questionnaire respondents rank low enrollment in courses as 
one of the most important problems. 
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Reliability of the Survey Results 

» . 

While the National Survey of Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies 
Education collected data from a niuober of sources (teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and state and local supervisors), teachers were considered 
to be the primary source of data. In order to estimate the stability of teacher 
responses over time (as a measure of the reliability of the purvey data), a . 
subsample of teachers was requested to complete a second questionnaire. 

The 10 percent subsample of teachers to receive a "reliability question- 
naire" was randomly selected at the tine of the Initi^T sampling of teachers^ 
Each designated teacher was mailed the reliability questionnairie approximately 
two weeks after the receipt of his or her initial questionnaire it RTI. While 
there were- 6 different reliability questionnaires (for K-6 and 7-12 science, 
mathematics, and social studies teachers), most of the items were common 
across all 6 questionnaires. The, major difference was that elementary teachers 
were asked about the "time spent teaching each of a nximber of subjects while 
secondary teachers were asked to indicate the title of a randomly selected 
class. The only difference between questionnaires of different subjects was 
use of the terms science, mathematics, and spcial studies in the stem of 
various questions. Whenever possible, the reliability questionnaire items were 
identical in content and format to the items used in the initial questionnaires. 
Copies of the elementary and secondary versions of the reliability questionnaires 
are included in Appendix F. The overall response rate was 65 percent. All 
reliability results were calculated without weights. 

A number of the items are categorical in nature. For example, the tea- 
chers were asked to rate the utility of each of a number of sources of infor- 
mation about new development^ in education. Response options were "not 
useful," "somewhat useful," and "very useful." Table 76 shows the reliability 
of each item (computed as the proportion of teachers who gave identical 
responses to this item in the original and reliability questionnaires). These 
agreement percentages are quite reasonable for categorical data of this nature. 
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Table 76 ^ 

COMPARISON OF " RESULTS FROM THE ORIGINAL -AND 
RELIABILITY QUESTIONNAIRES"UTII;IT? OF SOTOOES OF INFORMATION 



Source ^ . Percent of AgteeoMsnt 







<** 

V 












Local Subject' Specialists/Cobrdinatot's .. 


-57 ' 






State Departoent Personnel 










... ,...$4-v- 














Federally Sponsored Workshops 


... . ' 56 







Sainple N = 313 



^Similarly, the teachers were asked about the frequency of use of each of a 
number of techniques in their teaching. The response options^ wM*e never, less 
than once a month, at least once a month, at, least opce Vweek, and just about 
daily. The proportion of "hits" for each of these items is shown in Table 77, 
as well as the proportion of teachers whose reliability questioimaire response 
was in a category adjacent to their original response. Again, these results 
are quite i^sonable. 

Table 77 , . \ . ■ 

COMPARISON OF RESUITS FROM THE ORIGINAL AND RELIABILITY 
QUESTIONNAIRES—FREQUENCY OF USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 



. Percent Agreement 

Exact Off by One 
Technique - Match , Category, . Total 



Lecture 64 24 88 

Discussion 62 ' 26 . 88 

Student reports or projects 57 27 84 

Library work 65 22 87 

Students working at chalkboard 59 33 92 

Individual 'assigmnents 52^ 26 78 
Students use hands*on^ manipulative, 

V or laboratory-materials c 46 37 83 



Sample N = 313 



0 



m 



Another of the reliability coefficients, whil^ higher than' most, was qtiite 
dissppointins:. Eighty- two percent of the teachers grave the same response 
both times to the question "Are you using one or more published tejrtbooks or 
programs for teaching social studies^ to this class?" One would hope for a 
higher reliability for a question of this nature. Given the large number of 
discrepancies to the question about use of anj textbook/program, it is not 
surprising that the percent agreement on the question of which textbook/ 
program is used most frequently was only 56 percent. In addition, it should 
be noted that the instructions for this question were qiute different in the 
original and reliability questionnaires. Initially teachers were given a list of , 
the most common textbooks in their subject and asked to write ia the code 
number of each text used in their class as well as the one used most often. 
Only those texts not found on the list were to be written in and subsequently 
poded at RTL In the reliability questionnaire all responses were written in 
and coded at RTI. These differiixgr procedures may have affected the reHa- * 
bility of the item- , ^ . ^ - * 

Secondary teachers were asked to indicate the title of a particular randomly 
selected class; only 77 percent of the teachers gave the. same responses to 
the original and reliability questionnaires. . Some of the non-matching was due 
to non-response in one or another of the questionnaires. It is also possible 
that there were some scheduling changes (e.g., in schools which^ offer quarter 
coxirses or ^ minicourses) or that some teachers have different schedules in 
different days of the week (so that Jtheir nt^i science class of the day varies 
from day Ho^ day). Cases such as these^ could adcount for discrepancies in 
the responses to items involving the title of the course, whether or not a 
' textbook/prognun is used, and the name of the textbook used in that class. 
However, one would not expect such cases to be numerous. 

As might be expected, the highest reliability coefficient was obtained for 
a very factual question: "Have ypu atter.ded any NSF-sponsored institutes, 
conferences or workshops?" Niflety-two percent of the respondents gave the 
same response in the original questionnaire and the reliability questionnaire. 
Many of the non-matching responses were due to non-response *at one of the 
two measiirement points. 



^ The word authematics or science appeared instead of social studies as 
appropriate. * * 
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Elementary ^ teachers were asked to indicate the number of minutes they 
spend teaching mathematics, science, social studies and reading* ,The re- 
liability resiilts were computed for teachers of self-contained classes Ci.e.^ 
those who teach all 4 of these subjects to one class of students) using the 
formula for, Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients. The results are 
quite impressive: the coirelations between original responses and reliability^ 
questionnaire responses are .57 for mathematics, .65 for reading, ♦66 for 
social studies, and .82 for science. These reliability results are usually high 
for continuous variables of this nature r 
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APPENDIX A 



Description of Reporting Variables 

1. Region 

Each sample district, school, and teacher was classified as belonging 
to one of the four census regions as follows: 

. Northeast: " CT, ME, MA, NH, NJ, NY, PA^ RI, VT " 

South:- AL, AR, DE, DC, FL, GA, KY, LA, MD, MS, NC, OK, 

SC, TN, TX, VA, WV 

North Central: XL, IN, lA, KS,-;JMl, MN, MO, NE, ND, OH, SD, WI 

West: AK, AZ, OA, CO, HI, ID, MT, NV, NM, OR, UT, WA, 

WY 

2. - Size of State 

For many state-level toalyses, responses were classified according' to the 
total K-12 public school enrollment in that state. There * are three 
levels in the reporting variable: 



Size of State 

Small ~ Less than 400,000 sfuden^J? 
Medium — 400,000-1,000,000 students 
Large ~ More than^, 000, 000 students 



3. Type of Community 

Each superintendent was asked'^to choose the description most appropriate 
to his or her district from among the following: 

1. A rural or farming community 

2. A small eity or town of fewer than 50,000 people that 
is not a suburb of a larger place 

,3. A medium-sized city (50,000-100,000 people) 

4, A suburb of a medium-sized city 

5, A large, city (100,000-500,000 people) 

6, A suburb of a large city 

7, A veiy large city (over 500,000 people) 

8, A suburb of a very large city 



Similarly, prind^als were asked to choose the one of those categories 
which best described the location of the school. The ^ response categories 
were collapsed into 4 type of community levels as follows: 

> *• 

Type of Coxmnunity 

-/ 1 — Rural 

2 — Small City ~ . 

3.5.7 - Urban ^ ' 

4.6.8 — Suburban 

\ 

District tjrpe of community was used as a reporting variable in analyses at the 
district level '(i.e., analyses based on superintendent and district curriculiijn 
questionnaire responses); and school type of community was used for all 
school and teacher level analyses. However, when school t3rpe of community 
was unavailable (either because the principal did not return the questionnaire 
or because he or she did not answer this question), ^the district tjrpe of 
community was used as an approximation. , 

4. Size of District 

Superintendents provided' the total enrollment of' their districts, and 
these figures were- used to classify each district into one of three categories: 

Size of Di strict 

Small ~ Less than 3,000 students 
Medium — 3,000-12,000 students 
Large — More than 12,000 students 

When the total district enrollment was not provided by the superintendent 
(item or questionnaire non-response) the size of district categorization was 
obtained froh sampling information provided by the Curriculimi Information 
Center. 

Table A . 1 shows the breakdown of district . enrollment categories by 
region and type of community. Note that nearly three-fourths of all school 
districts have total enrollments under 3,000. These small districts are more 
common in the Ndrth Central region of the United States and in rural 
communities. 
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0 Table A.i • 

DISTRICT ENROLLMENT, BY REGION AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY 



Percent of Districts 



Less Than 
3,000 



3,000- 
12,000 



More than 
12,000 



Missing 



Nation (N = 356) 

Region 

Northeast (N = 80) 
South (N - 84) 
North Central (N = 98) 
West (N = 94) 

Type of Community 

Rural (N = 77) 
Small City (N = 86) 
Urban (N = 87) 
Suburban, (N = 90) 
Unknown, (N = 16) 



73 



58 
66 
86 
68 



89 
54 
2 

47 
90 



20 



36 

22 
13 
24 



8 
45 
29 
37 

6. 



6 
6 
2 
8' 



0 
1 

70 

16 
4 



0 
6 
0. 
0 



3 
0 
0 

0 



5. Grade Range 

Most results for principals and teachers are reported by grade. range— 
K-3, 4-6, 7-9 or 10-12. It is important to<:aote that the definitions of these 
levels are not mutually exclusive. For example, all schools with any of the 
grades K-3 were eligible for selection into the K-3 sample. Many of these 
schools also contain one or more of the grpdes 4-6 and were also eligible for 
selection into the 4-6 sample. When principals answered questions abQUt 
their schools they answered for the school as a whole and.> not for any 
particular grade range. Consequently, for many questions combining results 
across grade ranges inay result in overestimates. 

6. Size of School _ ' - 

Principals were asked to provide the total enrollment in , their schools 
as we'll as the enrollment in each grade and the number of "special" students. 
Total enrollment was used to categorize each school as small, medium, 
or large, but as shown below the definitions were dependent on the sample 
grade range of the school. 
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K-3 and 4-6 ' \ 

Size of School • * 

Small Less than 350 students ^ ^ 

Medium — 350-600 students ; 
Large ~ More than 600 students \ 

Size of School 

# Small " Less than 650 students j 
Medium — 650-1100 students ^ ; 

' Large ~ More than UOO students 

10-12 i 

Size of School 

- Small " Less than 900 students 
Medium — 900-1600 students 
Large — More than 1600 students 

If the principal omitted total enrollment but provided the enrollment by grade, 

total enrollment was obtained by summing the individual gprade enrollments. 

The average total school enn>llment broken down by region, type of 

community and sample grade range is shown in Table A. 2. As expected, average 

total enrollment increases with sample grade range. In addition, schools in 

the Northeast tend to have larger enrollments, as' do those in urban and 

.suburban types of community. 

Table A. 2 * 

AVERAGE SCHOOL TOTAL ENROLLMENT, BY REGION, 
TYPE OF COimmiTY, AND SAMPLE GRADE RANGE ' 



Sample Grade Range 







K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Nation 




386 


422 


609, 


828 


Region 












Northeast 




437 


522 


799 


871 


South 




411 


428 


637 


769 


moth 




326 


356 


482 


876 






348 


405 


666 


787 


<> 

Type of Community 












Rural 




323 


364 


455 


516 


Small City 




383 


415 


664' 


738 


Urban 




401 


484 


779 


1660 


Suburban 




458 


446 


648 


1236 


Unknown 












Sample N 




299 


277 


284 


260 



ei3 



* s. 

7. Percent of Students in Free Lunch Program 

Each principal was 'asked to indicate' the number of students in the 

school who qualify for the Federal free ^lunch program. Total enrolhnent was 

then used iu conjunction with this figurV'to classify each school into one of 

the following categories: 

j Students in Free Lunch Program 

Less than 10% - - 

10-30% 

More than 30% 

#< ' . 

8. Per Pupil Expenditure 

Each" superintendent was asked to indicate the average per pupil 

expenditure in that district during the 1975-76 school year, including all 

annual operating, expenses but not including capital outlay. Districts which 

supplied this information were classified into the following categories: 

^ Per Pupil Expenditure 

Low " Less than $1,050 
Medium ~ $1,050-$1,350 ^ , 
High More than $1,350 

9. Teacher/District Supervisor Ratio 

The district curridulum questionnaire . for each subject/g^rade^ range 
category (K-6 and 7-12 science, mathematics, and social studies) asked for 
the number of teachers in that category in the district as well as the niunber 
of full-time equivalent persons available for district- wide supeprision/ 
coordination of instruction in that subject and grade range. These responses 
were used to calculate the teacher/supervisor ratio for each category; this 
reporting variable has 3 levels: 

Teacher/District Supervisor Ratio 

1. No supervisors 

2. Greater than 50:1 

3. 50:1 or less 

i 10. Subject 

Results are generally reported for 3 subject areas-science, mathematics, 
and social studies. It is important to note that many teachers teach more 
than one ot these subjects; this is especially true at the elementary leveL 
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For the purposes of this survey 'a sample science teacher was defined as any 
teacher who was randomly, selected to answer questions about science. If a 
teacher taught 4 sciende classes and 1 math class hi or she was 4 times as 
likely to be selected for sciwace. In other words, most teachers who teach 
one subject predominantly wouid have been aelected to answer questions, about 
that subject. However, some teachers would have been selected to answer. 
• questions about their "minor" teaching area. 

Tables A. 3, A*4, A. 5, A. 6 and A*7 show the breakdown of the samples 
.of teachers, principals, district program questionnaire respondents, superin- 
tendents and state supervisors by the reporting variables relevant to that 
sample.. 



' -fable ■'A.jSii-.,, ' 
TEACHER SAMPLE SlZtsy^r Ct!^^ 









MATHEMATICS 






V SCIENCE" 




SOCIAL;STlJDIES 






TOTAL :^ 






TOTAL 


297" 


::^'277 


550 


548 • 


287 


271 


535' 


586 


' 254 


281- 


453 


:496 ' i 


838 


829 


1538 


1624 






K-3 


4-6 




10-12 


* K~3 


4-6 


7-9 


10--12 


JC-3:: 


4-6 


.7-9 


i0-l2 


K-3^ 


4-6 


. 7-9: 


10-12 




Region 1 






















.96: 














- ^ Northeast 


48 




. 121 


113 


73. 


63 


:ii9 




•51: 


58 


114 


172 


164 


336 


.360 


r 


South 


•109 


110 


182. 


199 


89 


: 86 


vl87^?-.203 


[: 96 


T166 


isii' 


166 


288 


296 


527 


./568 




North Central . „ " 


81 




151 


154 


,72 


76, 


143 


150 


73 


79 


130 


134 


226 


237 


424 


438 




We3t. 


' 59. 


96 


82 


53 


46 


" 86 


ibo 


46 


44. 


69 ^ 76 


152 


132 


251 


258- 




' Per Pupil Expeodlture 














- 




















Lev 


8A 


92 


146 


145 . 


80 


88 


136 


139 


73 




132 


114 


. 237 


268 


414 


398 




HedluM 


93 


77 


184 


174 


81 


76 


174* 


191 


84 


86 


150 


158 


258 


239 


508 


523 




High 


^ 71 


55. 


143 


135 . 


71 


55 


136 . 


,147 


51 


56 


113 


127 


193 


166 


392 


409 




Unknoim 


49^ 


5> 53 


77 


94 


55^ 


52 


89' 


109 


46 


51 


58. 


91 


150 


156 


224 


294 




Size of District 


















* 














327 




Snail 


76 


60 


118 


104 ' 


75 


78 




114 


68 


65 


93. 


109 


219 


203 


330 




KediuM 


101 


99 


211 


222 


112 


102 


198 


• 219 


81 


112 


178 


184 


294 


313 


587 


625 




„ Large _ ^ 


: - 105 


107 


214 


205 


91 


-80- 


. 209- 


226 


87^ 


~ 95 


174 


175 


283 


; 282 


597 


606 




Unknown 


15 


11 


7 


17 


9 


V U 


9 


27 


18 


9 


8 


22 


42 


31 


24 


66 




lir^- Students In Free Lunch Prosran 










X 






















J 


Leas than lOZ 


72 


52 


94 


150 


80 


67 


99 ' 


164 ^ 


73 


64 


81 


129 


225 


183 


274 


443 




lO-30t 




80 


178 


133 


X 76 


^^ 


176 




61 


69 


150 


121 


203 


218 


504 


390 




More than 30Z 




67 


122 


94 


" 72, 


78 


108^ 


91 


62 


89* 


88 


83 


218 


234 


318 


268 




Unknown 




78 


156 


171 0 


59 


57 


152 


195 


58 


5? 


134 


157 


192 5^ 


194 


442 > 


523 




Type of CoonunTty 


































Rural . 


74 


62 


111 


108 


66 


83 


*105 


110 


59 


72 


88 ^ 


100 


199 


217 . 


304 


318 




Small C£ty 


79 


68 


143 


142 


83 


77 


135 


151 


85 


78 


123 


125 


247 


223. 


J 401 


418 




Urban 


67 


65 


141 


154 


63 


56 


136 


165 


54 


-65, 


U4- 


--128 


. 184 


186^ 


391 


. 447 




Suburban 


74 


' 66 


140 


121 


69 


48 


144i 


135 


54 


57 


117 


114 


197 


el71 


401 * 


370 




Unknown 


3 


16 


15 r 


23 * 


^6 


7 


15 


25 


2 


9 


11 


23 


11 


32 


41 


71 




Principal Attended NSF Institute 














« 




















Yes 


23 


28 


87 


121 


39 


V28 


88 


123 


' 27 


27 


72 


109^ 


89 


83 


247 


353 • 




No 


232 


191 


365 


319 


210 


204 


349 


341 


194 


204 


303 




636 


599 


1017 


944 




Unknown 


42 


58 


98 


108 


38 


39 


98 


122 . 




50 


78 


97 


113 


147 


274 


327 




School Size 






il5 






























Small 


73 


59 


116 


74 


56 


110 


130 


75- 


65 


99 


116 


' 222 • 


180 


324 


362 




Medium 


107 


93 


173 


172 


93 


99 


172 


171 


87 




147 


i46 


287 


•,291 


492 


489 




Large 


73 


68 


160 


144 


78 


74 


151 


.159 


' 63 


72 


126 


126 


214 


214 


437 


' 429 




Unknown 


44 


57 


102 


116 ^ 


. 42 


42 


102 


126 ^ 


29' 


45 


81 


102. 


115 


144 


20? 


344 




217 



Table A. 4 

PRINCIPAL SAMPLE SIZES BY CLASSIFICATION VARIABLES 







K-3 


4*6 


* 7 


1 n«i9 




Total 


(317) 


(292^ 




— L^/o; 














Northeast 


229 


60 


52 


57 


60 


South 


405 


111 


105 


102 


87 


North Central 


335 


37 


82 




/ / 


Wast 


208 


59 


53 


50 


HO » 


?tr Pupil. Expandlturc 




• 








Low 


313 


86 


0 / 




00 


Madlua 


372 


95 


,89 


102 


66 


High ' 


281 


72 


60 ^ 


77 


72 


Unknovn 


211 


64 


56 


45 


HO 


Size of District 












Sma 1 1 


263 


68 


62 


67 




, Kedlua 


423 


U5 


111 


107 


90 


Larga 


446 


U4 


109 


119 


104 


Unknown ^ 


45 


20 ' 


10 


5 




Students In 












Free Lunch Proxran 












* zsa than lOZ 


318 


84 


75 


64 


95 


,0Z - 302 


351 


86 


ox 


1 00 


ij 


.Hore than 30Z 


325 


101 


98 


77 


49 


Unknown 


183 


46 


38 


48 


51 


Type of Community 












Rural 


268 


72 


71 


67 


58 


' Small City 


320* 


90 


84 


76 


70 


Urban 


296 


76 


68 


73 


74 


Suburban 


289 


78 


67 


77 


o / 


Unknown 


4 


1 


2 


0 


1 


Principal Attendance 
























Yes 


201 


38 


36 


57 


70 


' No 


930 


265 


2<i4 


229 


192 


Unknown 


46 


14 


12 


12 


8 


Size of School 












SmaU 


347 " 


91 


81 


89 


86 


Medium 


426 


121 


115 


103 


87 


, Large 


347 


87 


81 


92 


87 


Unknown ^ 


57 


18 


15 


14 


10 
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Tafele A. 5 o 

DISTRICT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENT 
SAMPLE SIZES BY CLASSIFICATION VARIABLES 





Mathematics 


Scieuce 


Social 


Studies 


TOTAL 






K-6 


7-12 


K-6 


7-12 


K-6 


7-12 




7-12 


Region 












- 






Northeast 


80 


79 


• 78 


81 


67 


73 


225 


233 


South 




81 


ft / 

84 


77 


78 


78 


246 


236 


North Central 


0/ 


37 


ft /\ 
89 


91 


87 


79 


263 


257 


wesc 


76 


74 


75 


69 ^ 


/I 


i>o 


o o o 


Oil 

Zll ^ 


Per Pupil Expenditure 
















Low 


88 


90 


92 


86 


88 


84 


268 


260 


Medium 


96 


ft T 

87 


93 


92 


85 


87 


274 


266 


High 


83 


89 


82 


ft / 

84 


77 


81 


242 


254 


Unknown 


60 


55 


59 


56 


J J 


HO 


1/2 


157 


Size of District 


















otnaxx 


113 


109 


112 


107 


IIU 


1 f\C 

lUo 


o o c 




Medium 


107 


105 


110 


106 


101 


96 


318 


307 


Large 


101 


101 


100 


101 


^ 89 


92 


290 


294 


Unknown 


6 


6 


4 


4 


3 


4 


13 


14 


Type of Community 


















Rural 


58 


60 


5-7 


. 58 


53 


55 


168 


173 


Small City 


64 


66 


67 


65 


63 


64 


194 


195 


Urban 


71 


71 


71 


70 


64 


66 


206 


207 


Suburban 


76 


70 


75 


69 


72 


69 


- 223 


208 


Unknown 


58 


54 


56 


56 


51 


44 


165 


154 


TOTAL • 


327 


321 


326 


318 


•303 


298 


956 


93-7 
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Table A*6 

SUPERINTENDENT SAMPLE SIZES BY CLASSIFICATION VARIABLES 



Region 



Jfortheast 80 

South 84 

North Central 98 

West ^ 94 

Type of Community 

Rural - 77 

Small City 86 r 

Urban 87 

Suburban ' 90 

Unknown 15 

Per Pupil Expenditure 

Low 113 

Medium m 

High " 108 

Unknowi;i 'j. 24 

Size of District 

Small 132 

Medium 113 

Large - 109 

Unknown 2 



TOTAL 356 
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Table A. 7 

STATE SDPERVISdR AND STATE SAMPLE SIZES 
BY CLASSIFICATION VARIABLES; 

,A. Staite Supervisors 





Mathematics 


Science 


Studies 


Total 


V 

Region . 






T 




Northeast 


11 


.12 


11 


' 34 . ' 


South 


18 


24 


• 28 


70 


North Central 


11 


12 . 


12 


35 


West 


10 


13 


11 


34 


Size of State 










Small > 


14 


•16 


'15 


45 


Medium 


18 


20 


23 


61 


Large 


18 


25 


24 


.67 


TOTAL 


50 


. 61 


62 


173 



0 . 

B. States 





Mathematics 


Science ' 


Social 
Studies 


Total 


Region 










Northeast 


> 

7 . 


8 


8 


23 


, South 


15 


16 


16 


47 


North Central 


11 


12 


12 


35 


West 


10 


13 


11 


34 


Size of State 










Small 


14 


16 


15 


45 


Medium 


16 


18 


17 ' 


51 


Large 


. 13 


15 


15 


43 


TOTAL 


A3 


AO 


AT 


1 10 
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Appendix b 

Additional Results Tables 



Table 

f > » 

B*l Percent of State Supervisor Time Spcat on Selected Activities, 

by Subject 

t. 

B.2 Percent of District Program Questionnaire Resi^ndents 

Supervising Each Subject, by Subject and Grade Range.. ••.•B~2 * 

B.3 Amount of Time District Supervisors Spend on T?ach Activity, 

By Subject and Grade Range (Percent of Respondents) B-3 

B.4 Percent of Elementary Teachers Spending More Time, the Same 
Amount of Time, and Less Time on the Subject Compwed to 
Three Years Ago, by Subject and Grade Range. .. 3-6 

B.5' Percent of Classes -of Various Abilty Makeups^ by Subject 

and Grade Range , :\ .B-7^ 

B.6 Percent of State Supervisors Participating in Each Type of 

NSF-Sponsored Activity, by Subject B-8 

B. 7 'Percent of District Program Questionnaire Respondents . 

Participating in Each Type of NSF-Sponsored Activity, \„ 

by Subject and Grade Range .^^ o B~9 

B.8 Percent of Principals Participating in Each Type of 

NSF-Sponsored Activity, by Gr4de Range B-10 

B.9 Percent of Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies Teachers 
Participating in Each Type of NSF-Sponsored Activity, by 
GradfiL Range. ^ B-11 

B.IO Percent of K-12 Teachers Participating in Each Type of 

NSF-Sponsored Activity, by Subject B-12 

B. 11 Percent of State Supervisors Receiving Information About a 
Specific Set of Curriculum Materials from Each Source, 
. by Subject B-13 

B.12 Percent of District Program Questionnaire Respondents 

Receiving Information About a Specific Set of Curriculum 
^Materials From Each Source, by Subject and Grade Range B-14 

B.13 Percent of Teachers Receiving Information about a Specific 
Set of Curriculum Materials from Each Source, by Grade 
Range and Subject .B-15 

B. 14 Sto-uG 5ioo6»iliinul0u. of Xnfonuaticu about CurrictiluiE 

Materials , . . .B-16 

B.15 Percent of State Supervisors Performing Each Dissemination 
Activity for a Specific Set of Curriculum Materials, 
by Subject....*...'. B-19 



ERLC 
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Table 

B.16 Percent of Districts Using Selected- Curriculum Materials 

in Each Subject Area and Grade Range ^ .B-20 

B*17 Percent of District Program Questionnaire Respondents 

Who Have S^en Selected Curriculum Materials in Each 

Subject Area and Grade Range B-26 

» 

B.18 Percent of Schools Using at Least One of the Selected 
Curriculum Materials by Region, Type of Commuiiity, 
Size of District^ Per Pupil Expenditure, Percent of ' 
Students in Free Lunch Program, School Size, and 
Principal Attendance at One or More NSF Institutes b-32 

B.19 Percent of Schools Using Each Curriculum Material by 

Sample Grade Range v. . ^ B-33 

B*20 Teachers* Experience with Selected Curriculum Materials f 

by Grade Range. . B--36 

B.21 Most Commonly Used Mathematics Textbooks/Progran^, by 

Grade Range B-42 

B.22 Most Commonly Used Science Textbooks /Programs, by 

Grade Range B-44 

B423 Most Commonly Used Social Studies Textbooks/Programs, 

- by^ Grade Range , , B-46 

B.24 Principals* Perceptions of Individuals Involved in 

School Textbook Selection , B-4B 

B.25 Superintendents' Perceptions of Individuals Involved 

in District Textbook Selection , \ . . . .B-49. 

B.26 District Curriculum' Program Questionnaire Respondents* 
Perceptions of Individuals Involved in District 

Textbook ^election ^ g_50 

B.27 Frequency of Use of Various Techniques... B-56 

B.28 Frequency of Use of Various Audiovisual Materials B-68 

B.29 Frequency of Use of Various Types\f Equipment and 

Supplies — Mathematics B-80 

B.30 Frequency of Use of Various Types of Equipmr^nt and 

Supplies — Science \ B-84 

B.31 Frequency of Use of Various Types of Equipment and t 

Supplies — Social Studies '. .\. . « B-88 

B.32 Percent of Schools with Various Types of Equipment by 
Region, Type of Comunity, Size .of District, Per ^ 
Pupil Expenditure, Percent of Students in Free Luiich 
Program, and School Size..., ^ ^B-92 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 



•Table 



Page 



B,33 Percent Teachers Indicating that Improvement is Needecl 

in Each Area,^by Subject and Grade Range • B-93 

B, 34' Teacher Needs for Assistance by Subject and Grade Range B-105 

B.35 Teachers' Ratings of the Utility of Each of a Number of 

Sources of Information by Subject and Grade' ^ahge*' *. Bt117 

B/36 Principal Ratings of the Utility of Each of- a Nuirf)er of 

Sources of Informatioii>j by Grade Range .B-120 

;B.37 District Curriculum Respondents' Ratings of the Utility 
of Each of a Number of Sources of Information, by 

^Subject. and Grade Rang,e ; •....B^122 

B.38 State Supervisor Ratings of the Utility of Sources of . . 

Information, by Silbject ^ B^124 

B.3d Perc^t of Teachers Indicating that Each Factor is a 
Setious Problem, Somewhat of a Problem, or Not a 

Significant Problem, by Subject and Grade Range B-125 

B.40 Percent of Principals Indicating that Each Factor is a 

' Serious Problem in Their School,* by Subject and Grade Range. .. .B-131 

B.41 District Curriculum Questionnaire Respondents' Ratings of 

Problems Affecting Instruction in ;rheir District, by 
^ Grade Range B-132 

B.42 State Supervisor Ratings of Problems Affecting Instruction 

in Their State B-135 
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Table B.l 

PERCENT OF STATE SUPERVISOR TIME SPENT ON SELECTED ACTIVITIES, BY SUBJECT 



Activity 



Aihiinlitrativc duties 

P la n'ning/ develop iof curricula 

Locating/evaluating instructional MSteriala 

Evaluating district progrsu 

Writing propotsls • ••••^s* 

- Coordinstiiig An^-service prograas 

Vorkiog with o\her state supervisors 

Working uitb district supervisors /dc^^rtMent besds 

Working with college personnel 

Attending professional acetinjts 



Saapic N 



Matkewatica 

SmU Moderate Urge 
Kone A«ouat Aaouat AaouAt 



11 
0 
8 
4 

12 
0 
5 

6 
2 



52 
10 
kh 
33 

69 
10 
52 

20 
50 
56 



27 
66 
35 
46 

9 
51 
32 

58 

35 



2 

16 
4 
8 

> 0 
32 
2 

10 
4 
0 



HiaaiAg 



9 
9 

6 
9 

11 
6 
9 

9 
9 

C 



50 



Science 

Saall Hoderatc Urge 
Voile Anouat ' A»aimt Aaiottnt 



21 


51 


20 


5 


18 


59 


3 


47 


36 


5 


34 


48 


21 


61 


13 


0 


31 


36 


7 


49 


* 38 


2"^ 


23 


53 


5 


39 


41 


5 


54 


31 


61 



5 

13 
10 
10 

2 
30 
3 

20 
12 
7 



Hiaaing 



Social Studies 



Sauill 
Kone AMOUQt 



Moderate 
AMount 



Urge 
/Uiount 



22 


5A 


19 


2 


3 


7 


\l 


• 45 


34 




11 


33 


3^ 


17 


3 / 


10 


26 


48 


14 


2 \' 


18 


58 


18 


0 


6 * 


9 


18 


24 


^ 44 


6 


7 


53 


32 


5 


3 


1 


26 


52 


^Ie 


3 — 


3* 


61 


30 


2 


5 


2 


50 


37 


7 





Miaaingt > 



62 
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Table B.2 

PERCENT OF DISTRICT- PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 
SUPERVISING EACH SUBJECT, BY SUBJECT AiUi GRADE MUGE-^ ^ 





^ Subject Supervised 


Subject/ 
Grade Range of 
Respondent 


o 

Mathematics^ 


Scien 


S'ocial 
ce Studies 


, \ 

Reading/Laaguage 
Arts/English 


• 

Other . ' 
Subjects 


Mathematics 












K-6 (N=264) 

7-10 I'M— o/.^^ * 


93 
92 


72 
69 


68 ^ 
" 62 


71 

'aO 


63 

.59 


Science 






< 






K-6 (N=266) 
7-12(N=241) 


75 
70 


92 
95 


72 

64 " 


75 
62 


64 
61 


Social Studies 












K-6 (N=237) 
7-12 (N=:214) 


79 
65 


78 
67 


90 ' 
85 


82 
62 


71 
67 



Respondents who violated the routing pattern, i.e., said they spend no time 
on supervision and then circled the subjects they supervise, were not included 
in these analyses. 



' Table 'B;3v . ^ ^ v,^ '/ . \ . ^> 

AMOUNT OF TIME DISTRICT SUPERVISORS SPEK) 6N EACffl ACT^^^ SUBJECT AND GRADE RA^^ 

0 (Percent of Respondeots) ^ 



A. N«tbeM«tics 



Activity 



.Alkiinistrative duties such as scheduling, 
budgeting, filling out forms, orderiog 
supplies, etc ; 

Locating and evaluating instructional 

materials 

Disseainating infonaation about curriculum 
materials ^ 

Planning and/or developing curricula 

Obrerving classrooms . . . 



liiring teachers , . . . . 

Evaluating teachers 

Working with individual teachers outside the 

classroom situation 

Providing/coordinating in-service programs*.. 
Attending professional meetings 



Sample N-^ 



K-6 

Small Moderate Large 
Hone Amount Amount Amount 



0 
1 
15 

33 
27 

A 
6 
1 



29 

38 
25 
39 

35 
29 

A2 
37 
62 



3A 

53 

43 
A3 
2A 

2A 
26 

AA 
39 
29 



18 

17 

17 
29 
20 

5 
14 

.7 
15 

6 



Missing 



1 

1 

3 
2 
3 

A 
5 

3 
3 



26A 



Small. Moderate Large 
None Amount Amount Aaiount 



1 
0 
15 

30 
30 

3 
6 
1 



AO 

36 

39 
23 
36 

30 
28 

5A 
AO 
A9 



32 

A7 

A8 
50 
25 

26 
18 

31 
38 
37 



19 
lA 
11 
15 

6 

15 

8 
12 
8 



Missing 



2 
3 
9 

8 
9 

A 
5 
5 



2A6 



Respondents who violated the routing pattern, i.e., said they spend no time on supervision and then circled 
the subjects they supervise, were not included in these analyses. 
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' .TABI£ B.3 ;(C6nfc^^^ . ' 

AMOUNT OF TIME DISTRICT SUPERVISORS SPENfi pN .EACH .ACTIviTY, BY SUBJECT AMfD GRADEhRANGE: 

(Percent of Respondents) ,, 'C-""" 



Activity 

Adalnistrative duties such as scheduling, 
budgeting, filling out fonis, ordering 
supplies, etc 

Locating and evaluating instructional 

Materials 

Disseminating inforaation about curriculum 
materials ...^ 

Plaiming and/or developing curricula 

Obaerving classrooms 

--Kirins teachers 

Evaluating teachera 

Working with individual teachers outside the 

classroom situation 

Providing/coordinating in-service pLOgraas.. 
Attending professional meetings .% . 



B. Science 



None 



K-6 

Small Hoderate Large 
Amount Amount Amount 



3 

1 

0 
1 

15 

33 
26 

3 
7 
1 



46 

35 

39 
28 
37 

32 
31 

44 
31 
54 



33 

46 

42 
37 
26 

26 
26 

43 
45 
37 

266 



18 

18 

17 
32 
18 

6 
U 

7 
15 
6 



Hissing 



0 

1 

3 
3 
3 

3. 
4 

4 
3 
3 



Small. ff^Klerate Large^ 
None Amount Amount Amount 



7 

1 

b 
3 
19 

32 
34 

6 
6 
3 



41 

41 

45 
24 
35 

33 

^0 

52 
44 
50 



32 

42 

45 
43 



26 
20 

31 
36 
39 
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19 

14 

10 
28 
16 

5 
13 

7 
11 
3 



Hisslnff II 



1 

2 

1 

3 
4 

4 
4 



4 < 

^ I 

4 
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TABLE B. 3 (Continued) 

AMOUNT OF TIME DISTRICT SUPERVISORS SPfeND ON EACH ACTIVITY, BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 

(Percent of Respondents) 



Activity^ 

Ad«inlttr«tive duties such as scheduling^ 
budgeting, filling out foras, ordering 
supplies, etc 

Locating and ev4luating instructional 

Materials < 

Dissewinating inforaution shout curriculuai 
Materials 

Planning and/or developing curricula 

Observing classrooas 

Hiring teachers 

Evaluating teachers. 

Working with individual teachers outside the 

classrooa situation 

Providing/coordinating in-service prograKs.. 
Attending professions! siectings 



C. S<}cial Studies 



None 



S«all Moderate Large 
A»ount ^ Aaount A»ount 



6 

0 

1 
1 
13 

28 
22 

A 
7 
2 



AA 

31 

31 
25 
36 

3A 
31 

3A 
32 
5A 



31 

A8 

A5 
38 
26 

29 
2A 

A6 
A2 
35 

"237" 



20 
20 

la 

3A 
21 

6 
16 

9 

16 

7 



Missing 



5 
3 
4 

A 

5 

6 
3 
3 



iXone 



Swall 
AMOunt 



7-12 

Moderate Large 
AaK>unt AaMunt 



3 
6 
22 

AO 
36 

12 
12 

A< 



35 

37 

A2 
29 
3A 

26 
29 

A2 
Al 
53 



36 

38 

A2 
36 
25 

25 
19 

3A 

ii 

3A 
"21A" 



20 

15 

13 
25 
15 

A 
13 

9 

11 
5 



Missing 
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Table B.4 



PERCENT OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS SPENDING MORE TIME, THE SAME AMOUNT OF 



TIME, AND LESS TIME ON THE SUBJECT COMPARED TO THREE YEARS AGO, BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE-' 



1/ 





Amount of Jime 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


K-3 


4-6 " ■ 


Total 


K-3 


4-6 


Total 


K-3 


4-6 


, Total 


More Time Spent Now 


26 


16 


22 


22 


10 


17 


28 


13 


22 


About the Same 


67 


73 


70 


52 


72 


60 


46 


73 


57 


Less Time Spent Now 


2 


6 


3 


14 


13 


14 


15 


8 


12 


Unknown 


5 


6 


6 


12 


5 


9 * 


11 


6 


9 


Sample N 


208 


203 


411 


202 ' 


195 


397 


187 


201 


388--^ 



Teachers who indicated they did not teach a class of the same grade level three years ago were 
not included in these analyses. . ^ 
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Table B.5 

PERCENT OF CLASSES OF VARIOUS ABILITY MAKEUPS, 
BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 



Grade 
Rangie 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Average 
High Low or Mixed 
Ability Ability Abilities Missing 


Average 
High Low or Mixed 
Ability Ability Abilities Missing 


Average 
High Low or Mixed 
Ability Ability Abilities,. Missing 


K-3 
4-6 
7-9 
10-12 


10 18 67 5 
18 16 .60 7 
22 21 57 0 
36 11 51 1 


14 ,11 , 65 11 
4 11 82 4 
13 17 69 2 
32 14 51 3 


7 7 77 -9 
6 9 79' 6 
14 ?7 -68 1 
13 11 75 2 - 


Sample N 


1672 


1679 


1478 
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Table B.6 

PERCENT OF STATE SUPERVISORS PARTICIPATING . 
IN EACH TYPE OF NSF-SPONSORED ACTIVITY, BY SUBJECT-' 



1. Activity 


o ^ h Avn (k w* ^ c* 


Science 


bocial 
ouUuies 


1 


V 

25 


30 


2 


1 Administrators Conferences 


20 


30 


15 


r Cooperative College-School Science Programs 


8 


21 


11 


In-sexrvice Institutes 


43 


48 


23 


Resource Personnel Workshops 


2 


16 


27 




• 67 


69 


32 


Leadership Development Projects 


12 


30 


17 


School System Projects 


6 


10 


5 


Teacher Centered Projects 


4 


12 


12 




0 


3 




Sample N 


50 


61 


62 



1/ Respondents who violated the routing pattern, i.e., said they had not attended any NSF~sponsored 
activities and then circled one or more activities, were not counted as participants. 
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- Table B": 7 ; 

PERCENT OF DISTRICT PROGRAM QUESTIOliNAIRE RESPONDENTS PARTICIPATING, 
IN EACH TYPE OF NSF-SPONSORED ACTIVITY, BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGED' 





Ma thematic s_ 


1 

- — Science — 


Social 
Studies 




K-6 


7-12 


K-6 


7-12 


K-6 


7-12 




2 


U 


8 


8 


4 


1 




2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


• 2 ' 


Cooperative College-School Science Programs 


2 


ti 


8 


8 


2 


6 




5 


10 


lb 


18 


5 


8 


Resource Personnel Workshops 


2 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 




12 


33 


18 


40 


9 


14 


Leadership Development Projects 


4 


2 




4 


3 


2 




2 


3 


5 


2 




3 




2 


1 


4 


6 


2 


3 , 


Chautauqua Short Courses .■ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sample N 


327 


321 


326 


318- 


303 


298 



!/• Respondents who violated the routing pattern, i.e., said they had not attended any NSF-sponsored 
activities and then circled one or more activities, were not counted as participants. 
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Table B.8 

PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS PARTICIPATING IN EACH TYPE 
OF NSF-SPONSORED ACTIVITY, BY GRADE MNGF. 



Activity 

Academic Year Institutes 

Administrators Conferences ... 
Cooperative College-School 

Science Prograns 

In-Service Institutes 

Resource Personnel Workshops . 
Summer Institutes 

Leadership Developmeiit 

Projects 

School System Projects 

Teachei' Centered Projects .... 

Chautauqua Short Courses 



K-3 



4-6 7-9 



10-12 



1 

3 

2 

2 
7 



3 
o 
3 

Q 



1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
7 



1 
2 
1 



1 
3 

2 
5 
2 
10 



1 
2 
2 



3 
5 

2 
8 
3 
20 



2 
3 
1 



Sample N^'' 



317 



292 



298 



270 



— Respondents who violated the'routing pattern (i.e., said they had 
not attended any NSF-sponsored activities and tlien circled one or more 
activities) were not counted as participants. 
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Table B.9 



_ PERCENT OF SCIEKCE, MATHEMATICS, AND. SOCIAt STUDIES TEACHERS , 
PARTICIPATING IN EACH TYPE OF NSF-SPONSO&D ACTIVITY, BY GRADE RANGE-' 



} , Activity 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Total 


-Academic Year- Institutes . « 

Administrators Conferences -. 


0 
0 


1 
0 


4 
0 


0 


2 

0, 


. Cooperative College-School Science Prbgrams . . . 


1 


- 1 


2 


2 


1 


\ In-Service Institutes 


3 


* 4 




11 


5. 


\ Resource Personnel Workshops 


2 


2 




1 


1 


\Summer Institutes 


1 


5 


17 


22 


9 


Leadership Development Projects 


0 


2 




0 


1 




] 


2 




1 


1 


Teather Centered Projects 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


Chaucauqua Short Courses 


0 


0- 


0 


0 


0 


Sample 


838 


829 


1538 


1624 


4829 



Respondents who violated the routing pattern, i.e. said they had not attended any NSF-sponsored 
activities and then circled one or more activities, were not counted as participants. 
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Table B.IO 



PERCENT OF K-12 TEACHERS PARTICIPATING IN 



EACH TYPE OF NSF-SPONSORED ACTIVITY, 'BY SUBJfiCTi' 



1/ 



I 

N> 



Activity- 



Academic Year Institutes 

Administrators Conference ^ 

Cooperative College-School Science Programs 

In-Service Institutes > 

Resource Personnel .Workshops 

Summer Institutes 

Leadership <Pevelopment Projects 

School System Projects 

Teacher Centered Projects 

Chautauqua Short Courses 



Sample N 



Mathematics 



3 
0 
2 
6 
2 
9 

0 
1 
3 



1672 



Science 



3 
0 
2 
7 
1 
15 

2 
1 
3 



1679 



Socia*! Studies 



0 
1 
3 
1 
3 

0 
2 
1 



1478 



Total 



2 
0 
1 
5 
1 
9 

1 
1 
2 



4829 



1/ Respondents who violated the routing pattern, i.e. said they had not attended ajay NSF-sponsored 
activities and then circled one or more activities, were not counted as participants.. 
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Table B-11 ^ 

PERCENT OF STATE SUPERVISORS RECEIVING INFORMATION 
ABOUT A specific: SET OF CURRICUtUM^MATERIAIS 
FROM EACH SOURCE > BY . SUBJECT ^ 



Source 

Teachers ^ , 

Principals. \ . . \ 

Local Subject Specialists/ 

Coordinators 

State Department Personnel, 

'College Courses 

Local In-Service Programs , . 

Federally Sponsored Workshops 

'Teacher Union Meetings 

Meetings of Professional Organi- 
zations 

Journals and Other Professional 
Publications*' 

Publishers and Sales Representatives 

Project Authors 

Involvement in Project Development 

Sample N^'' 



Mathematics 



51 
16 

64 
59 

35 
34 

56. 

0 

80 

78 

55 
42 
27 



26 



Subject 



Science 



54 
24 

46 
49 

41 
32 
65 

3 

67 

76 

84 
47 
36 



37 



Social 
Studies 



32 
16 

44 
35 

30 
26 
65 

3 

80 

.77 

74 
72 
30 



31 



These are the Sample N's of state supervisors who specified the one set of 
curriculum materials they had spent the most time and effort^disseminating. 
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Table B.lf 

PERCENT OF DISTRICT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESPONDENTS RECEIVING INFORMATION ABOUT A SPECIFIC SET OF 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS FROM EACH SOURCE, BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 





I 

Source 


Mathematics 


Science 






K-0 


7-12 


K-6 


7-12 


K-6 


7-12 


Teachers 


50 


60 


65 


62 


61 


52 


Principals 


42 


21 


51 


24 






Local Subject Specialists/ 












Coordinators 


12 


15 


27 


24 


•*■ J 


20 


State Department Personnel 


15 


15 


34 


27 


!> J 




" College' Courses 


43o 


55 


49 


49 


43 


23 V 


Local In-Service Programs 


36 


18 


43'/ 


26 


22 


17 


Federally Sponsored Workshops 


12 


17 




31 


6 


9 


Teacher Union Meetings 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


2 


Meetings o'F Pro'f p<! <!"i nna 1 














Organizations 


30 


41 


29 


44 


23 


38 


Journals and Other Pro- 










fessional Publications 


60 


61 


58 - 


• 61 


42 


60 


Publishers and Sales 










^ Rep res enta tive s 


■ 49 


47 


55 


63 


56 


69 


Project Authors 


11 


7 


7 


•8 


4 


11 


Involvement in Project 












Development 


10 


9 


18 


M 


4 


12 


Sample N-^ 


248 


216 


253 


243 


188 


178 



- Thes^e are the sample N's for respondents who specified the one set pf 
curriculum materials with which they are most familiar. Respondents who had 
not seen any of the materials were instructed to skip this question* 
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Table B.13 ^ 

PERCENT OF TEACHERS RECEIVING INFORMATION ABOUT 
A SPECIFIC SET OF CUPJIICULUM MATERIALS FROM EACH SOURCE, BY GRADE RANGE AND SUBJECT 





K-3 


4-6 


7-9 




10- 


12 










Social 








Social 








Social 








Social 






Math 


Science Studies Total 


Math 


Science Studies Total 


Math 


Science 


Studies 


Total 


Math 


Sclence 


Studies 


Total 




60 


66 


67 


64 


62 






01 


52 


66 


48 


57 


54 


62 


55 


57 




26 


33 


40 


33 


38 


32 


35 


35 


11 


iZ 


15 


12 


8 


8 


12 


9 






































21 


34 


30 


28 


39 


28 


•24 


34 


2? 


26 


20 


26 


15 


18 


25 


20 


State Department 




































1 


2 


3 


2 


2 r 


1 


2 


2 


4 


4 


8 


5 


4 ' 


3 


6 


4 




43 


61 


40 


48 


35 V 


52 


43 


43 


56 


53 


50 


54 


51 


54 


33 


47 


Local III -Service 


































23 


39 


31 


31 


31 


42 


21 


32 


22 


18 


10 


18 


16 


19 


10 


15 


Federally Sponsored 




































6 


1 


2 


3 


10 


16 


2 


10 


16 


23 


3 


16 


14 


19 


5 


13 


Teacher Union 




































0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Meetings of Profes- 


































sional Organizations 


3 


5 


8 


5 


8 


20 


6 


12 


20 


11 


9 


14 


18 


19 


10 


}6 


Journals and Other 


































Professional 




































24 


21 


15 


21 


23 


29 


30 


27 


33 


28 


28 


30 


38 


27 


34 


33 


Publishers and Sales 




































15 


21 


26 


20 


15 


30 


26 


24 


16 


37 


33 


28 




40 


41 


34 




3 


5 


2 


3 


3 


5 


4 


4 


6 


5 


6 


6 




19 


3 


9 


Involvement in 


































Project Development 


3 


5 


2 


4 


5 


5 


8 


6 


1 3 


7 


6 


5 


3 


10 


7 


7 


Suiaple N 


126 


141- 


119 


386 


132 


129 


111 


372 


348 


415 


207 


970 


390 


516 


307 


1213 



Percentages are based on the teachers who specified the one set of curriculua materials with which they were most familiar. 
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Table B.14 . * - 

STATE DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION ABOUT CURRICULim MATERIALS 

A. MATHEMATICS 



Machematlci' .Curriculum Materials 



Percent of-Stataa 



Have 

Dlsserainated 
Information 



Have Not 

Disseminated 

Information 



Unknown^^ 



Comprehensive School Mathematics Program— Elementary Component (CSMP) .... 28 
Comprehensive School Mathematics Program — Elements of Mathematics 

(CSMP-EM) t 23 

Developing Mathematical Processes (DMP) **** 

Educational Research Council Mathematics Program (formerly Greater 

Cleveland Mathematics Program) 26 

Huntington II 

Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) '•^ 

Infinity Factory 26 

Madison Mathematics Project (MAD-M) 33 

MINNEMAST (Minnesota School Mathematics and Science Teaching (MINNEMAST). 34 

Modern Coordinate Geometry ^2 

School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) ••••a^ 

Search for Understanding Computation (SUC)-' 0 

Secondary SchooJ. t-iathematlca Curriculum Improvement Study (SSMCIS) 3A 

Stretchers and Shrlnkera/Motlon Geometry (University of Illinois 
Committee on School Mathematics) 

Technology-People-Envlronment (Engineering Concepts Curriculum 
ProJ ect-ECCP) • • 

The Man Made World (Engineering Concepts Curriculum Project-ECCP) 33 

Unified Science and Mathematics for Elementary Schools (USMES) AO 



A7 

51 
31 



48 
S3 
32 
A9 

A2 
Al 
62 
20 
75 
Al 



30 

60 
A2 
35 



25 

25 
25 



25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 



25 

25 
25 
25 



ERIC 



Sample N = A3 



1/ These state supervisors (N =» 11) did not answer the question; typically they wrote that the state did not 

disseminate Information about particular projects but would help educators In their state obtain Information 
when requested to do so. 249 
2/ This Is a fictitious curriculum material; it was Included as a validity check* 



Table B-14 (continued) 
STATE DISSEMIllATION OF INFORMATION ABOUT CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

B- SCIENCE 



Sdtnce Curriculum Hacerials 



Ptrcmt of Seattt 



Have ■ 

lof oTmatlon 



H«vt Not 
Dlsiuitxuictd 

Iiifotnmtloo 



BSCS EltJwntAry School Sdenct Projtct 

Conctptu«ll7 Orl«nttd Program la Eltmancary Scl«act (COPES) 

Elaatatary Sdtnca Study (ESS) 

Indlvlduallxtd Science (IS) 



Science — A Proceea Approach (SAPA) 

Science Curriculum Improvement Study (SCIS) 

Unified Science and Mathematics for Elementary Schoola (H 
Biological Science: An Ecological Approach (BSCS Green) 
Biological Science: An Inquiry into Life (BSCS Yellow) . 



Biological Science: 
Biological Science: 
Biological Science: 
Biological Science: 
Biological Science: 



Molecules to Han (BSCS Blue) 73 

Interaction of Expsrlmenta and Ideas 

Me Now 

Me and My Envlronmex?.t , 

Patterns and Processes ... 



Chemical Bond Approach (CBA) 

Chemical Education Materials Study (CHEM Study) 
Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 



Huntington II 

Individualized Science Instructional Systems (ISIS) 



Outdoor Biology Instructional Strategies (OBIS) 
Physical Science II (PSII) 



Physical Science Study Committee Physics (PSSC) '. 

Probing the Natural World — Intermediate Science Curriculum Study (ISCS)' 
Project Physics Course (Harvard) 



TeqhnoiogyPeopl^Envlronment (Engineering Concepts Curriculum #roject-ECCP) 

The Han Made World (Engineering Concepts Curriculum ProJect-ECCP) 

Time, Space, and Matter — Second^iry School Science Project ] 

University of Illinois Astronomy Program ' | , 



64 


30 


6 


59 


35 


6 


0^ 


12 


6 




31 


6 






0 


80 


15 


6 


00 


0 


6 




Hi 


6 


00 


0 


£, 


80 




6 


/C 


io 


6 




31 


6 




Ca 


6 






< 
0 


68 


26 


6 


8 


86 


6 


46 


49 


6 


76 


18 


6 


20 




6 


37 




6 


17 


78 




86 


8 




74 


20 


6 


76 


18 


6 


62 


33 


6 


46 


49 


6 


72 


22 


6 


85 


10 


6 


76 


18 


6 


2 


92 


6 


46 


45 


6 


58 


36 


6 


49 


45 


6 


10 


84 


6 



Ssfflplt N 



49 



1/ Thtst scaci supervisors (N - 3) did not «uv.r the qutsclonj typically they wrote that the st.t. ^lA 
«ii;':S^::tif to^rso."'"" ""^•"^ '-'^ .d^ator/m tLl^-s^at'S'^btSl'n'Llo'ri^r 

2/ This Is a fictitious curriculum material; It v«s Included as a validity check. 
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Table B.14 (continued) ' \^ 
STAtE DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION ABOUT CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

C. SOCIAL STUDIES \ 



Social Studies CurriculuM Materials 



Percent of. States 



Have 

DisscMinated 
InfonMtion 



Have Hot 
Difseainated 

InfonMtion 



Unknown' 



1/' 



Aaerican Political Behavior i 72 

Biomedical Interdisciplinary Curriculum Project A 

Black in White America 19 

Carnegie-Hellon Social Studies Curriculum Project (Holt Social Studies 

Curriculum) s 66 

Comparing Politicaf Experiences AO 

Concepts and Inquiry (Educational Research Council) 51 

Eco£iomic8 in Society (ECON 12) A9 

Elementary School Economics I, II (University of Chicago) 15 

Elementary Social Science Education Program Laboratory Units (SRA) A7 

Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 8 

Exploring Childhood 2A 

Exploiing Hiiman Kature 2A 

Family of' Han (Hinaesota Project Social Studies) AA 

Georgia Anthropology Curriculum Project ..^ ^ A5 

Geography in an Urban Age — High School Geogra^^hy Project 61 

Htiman Behavior Curriculum Project 6 

Htiman Sciences Program (BSCS) : 8 

Huntington II ; 2 

Han: A Course of Study (HACOS) 6 A 

Haterials and Activities for Teachers and Children (HATCn) 31 

Our Working World 60 

Patterns in Hunan History-Anthropology Currlculusi Study Project A7 

People and Technology 26 

Project Africa 27 

2/ 

Social Studies Dynamics Program- 5 

Sociological Resources for the Social Studies (Episodes in Social Inquiry 

Ser Inquiries in Sociology, Readings in Sociology) 57 

Taba Program in Social Science : 71 



2 
71 
56 



9 
3A 
24 
25 

59 
27 
66 
51 
51 
31 
30 

13 
68 
66 
73 
10 
A3 
15 
27 
A9 
A7 

70 

18 

A 



25 
25 
25 



25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 

25 
25 



Sample H 



A7 



1/ Theses state supervisors (N = 12) did not answer the question; typically they wrote that the state did not 
disseminate information about particular projects but would help educators in their state obtain information 
• when requested to do so. 



2/ This is a fictitious curriculum materials; it was included as a validity check. 
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Table B.15 



PERCENT OF STATE SUPERVISORS PERFORMING EACH 
DISSEMINATION ACTIVITY FOR A SPECIFIC SET 
OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS, BY SUBJECT 



Dissemination Activity 







tknf^tk 

wCXCtl^C 


Social 

Qt* II/) 1 AC 

Ol.UVIXCS> 


Conducted an in-service meeting or workshop about the 








materials 


61 


89 






83 


76 


84 


Arranged for a consultant or sales person to meet with 










54 


81 


78 


Sent a written description of the materials to 










66 


81 


78 




84 


95 


96 


Arranged for instructional staff to visit a school to 










52 


73 


55 


Arranged for instructional staff to attend a presentation 










51 


65 


82 


Helped instructional staff try the materials on a pilot 










46 


73 


64 


Sample N-^ 


26 


37 


31 



- These are the Sample N's of supervisors who specified the one set of curriculum materials they had 
spent the most time and effort disseminating. 
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' Table B.16. 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS USING SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
IN EACH SUBJECT AREA AND GRADE RANGE 



During Prior to . 
K-6 Mathematics 1976-1977 1976-1977 



Comprehensive School Mathematics Programs- 
Elementary Component (CSMP) : . . 0 0 

Developing Mathematical Processes (DMP) ^-1 ^ 3 

Educational Research Council Mathematics 

Program (formerly Greater Cleveland Mathematics 

Program) ; 0 . 8 

Individualized Mathematics System (IMS) 4 n 

Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) . 2 - 3 

Infinity Factory 1 q 

Madison Mathematics Project (MAD-M) 1 o 

MINNEMAST (Minnesota School Mathematics and 

Science Teaching Project) 0 3 

School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) 0 ,18 

Search for Understanding Computation (SUC)- 0 0 

Unxfied Science and Mathematics for Elementary 

Schools (USMES) 1 q 



Sample N = 327 



This is a fictitious curriculum material; it was included as a validity 
check. 



ERIC 
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^ \ tu- 
mble B.16 ([Continued) 

PERCENT' OF DISTRICTS USING SELECTED CURRICULTM MATERIALS 



, During Prioi: to 

, 7-12 Mathematics 1976-1977 1976-1977 

Comprehensive School Mathematics Program — • 

Elements of Mathematics (CSMP-EM) 0 . 0 

Huntingfton II 1 j 

Individualized Mathematics System (IMS) 2 4 

Madison Mathematics Project (MAD-M) 0 2 

Modern Coordiate Geometry • 3 3 

School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) 2 18 

Search for Understanding Computation (SUC)i' 0 0 

Secondary School Mathematics. Curriculum Improvement 

Study (SSMCIS) 1 3 

Stretchers and Shrinkers/Motion Geometry (University 

of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics) 0 7 

Technology-People-Environment (Engineering Concepts 

Curriculum Project - ECCP) 0 , 0 

The Man Made World (Engineering Concepts Curriculum 

Project (ECCP) 1 2 

Sample N = 32.1 
1/ ' 

- This is a fictitious curriculum material; it was included as a validity 

check. . o 



ERLC 
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Table B.16 (Continued) 
PERCENT OF DISTRICTS USING SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



K-6 Science 

BSCS Elementary School Science Project 

Conceptually Oriented Program in Elementary Science 

(COPES) , 

Elementary Science Study (ESS) 

Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) ... 

Human Sciences Program (BSCS) ^ 

Individualized Science (IS) 

MINNEM^T (Minnesota School Mathematics and Science 

Teaching Project) 

Science— A Process Approach (SAPA) ' 

Science CurricuJum Improvement Study, (SCIS) 

Science Explora:ions for the Future-' 

# 

Unified Science and Mathematics for Elementary 

Schools (USMES) . . . ; 

University of Illinois Astronomy Program 



During 
1976-1977 



Prior to 
1976-1977 



1 

15 
0 
0 
1 



0 

,8 

b 



1 
3 



1 

13 
0 
2 
2 



1 
10 
8 

0 



1 

0 



1/ 

check 



This is a fictitious curriculum Material; it was included as a validity 
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Table B-.16 (ContJjjued) 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS USING -SEIECTED CURRICULUM ■ 
i MATERIALS IN EACH SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE' 



During Prior to 



Biological Science: An Ecorogical Approach 

(BSCS Green) : 19 30 

Biological Science: An Inquiry into Life t 

(BSCS Yellow) \, 16 31 

Biological Science: Molecules to Man (BSCS Blue).. 8 • 11 

Biological Science: Interaction of Experiments 

and Ideas r. . 3 7 

Biological'^Science: Me How , 0^ 0 

Biological ""Science: Me and !ly Environment^ ' 1 1 

^ Biological Science: Patterns an^ Processes • 6 16 

Biomedical Interdisciplinary Curriculum Project .... 0 0 

Chemical Bond Approach (CBA) 2 3 

Chemical Education Materials Study (CE:.M Study) ... 15 19 

Environmental Studies fo^ Urban Youth (ESSENCE)*..: 0 1 

Huicau Sciences' Program (BSCS)^ 2 2 

Huntington II . I 0 0 

Individualized Science Instructional Systems (ISIS) 7 ' 3. 

Introductory Physical Science (IPS) 25 -21 

Investigating the Earth— Earth Science 'Curriculum ' 

Project (ESCP) ^10 12 

Outdoor Biology Instructional Strategies (OBIS) ..." 2 3 

Physical Science II (PSII) 2 3 

Physical Science Study Cocanittee Physics (PSSC) 11 18 

Probing the Natural World—Intermediate Science 

Curriculum Study (ISCS) ^ » 12 11 

Project Physics Course (Harvard) , .... 12 9 

Science Explorations for the Future^' ; 0 • 0 

l^echnology-People-Environment (Engineerinp. Cbncepts « 

Curriculum Project - ECCP) 1 . 1 

The Man Made World (Engineering Concepts Curriculum * 

Project - ECCP) 2 1 

Time, Space, and Matter — Secondary School Science. . ' 1 3 

University of Illinois Astronomy ^Program 3 « '1 

Saiple N = 318 ' - -* ' ^ 



- , This is a fictitious curriculum material; it was included as a validity 
check. , 
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<p Table B.16 (Continued) 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS USING SELECTED CURRICULTJM MATERIALS 



During Prior to' 

K-6 Social Studies 1976-1977 1976-1977 



Concepts and InquiTy (Educational Research ^ 

Council .- ^ 2 2 

Elementary School Economics I, II (University of ' 

Chicago) .....J. • 1 1 

Elementary Social Science .Education Program . " 

Laboratory Units (SRA) , . / 12 3 

Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) ...I 0 0 

Family of Man (Minnesota Project Social Studies) . . 1 2 

Georgia Anthropol^Sgy Curriculum Project 0* 1 

^^uman Sciences Program CBSCS)^ 1 2 ^ 

Man: ''A Course of Study (MACOS) 3 3 

' Our Working World g ' 16 

Social Studies Dynamics Program^' 0 0 

Taba Program in Social Science 2 2 



Sample N = 303 



This is a fictitious curriculum material; it was included as a validity 
check. 
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Table B.16 (Continued) 
PERCENT OF DISTRICTS USING SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



7-12 Social Studies 



During 
1976-1977 



American Political Bshavi6r , 

Biomedical Interdisciplinary Curriculum Project ... 

Black, in White America * . . . 

Carnegie-Mellon Social Studies Curriculum Project 

(Holt Social Studies Curriculum) 

Comparing Political Experiences 

Concepts and Inquiry (Educational Research Council) 

Economics in Society (ECON 12) 

Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) . . . 

Exploring Childhood 

Exploring Human Nature „ 

Family of Man XMinnesota .Project Social Studies)... 
Georgia Anthrop\»logy Curriculum Project 

Georgraphy in an Urban Age— High School Geography 

Project » 

Human Behavior Curriculum Project 

Human Sciences Program (BSCS) 

Huntington II 



Patterns in Human History — Anthropology Curriculum 
Study Project 

People and Technology 

Project Africa 

Social Studies Dynamics Prograin^' 

Sociological Resources for the Social Studies 

(Episodes in Social Inquiry Series; Inquiries in 
Sociology; Readings in Sociology) . 



Sample N = 298 



1/ 

check 



12 
0 
1 

10 
3 
1 

2 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 



4 
2 
4 
0 



3 
1 
0 
0 



7 
0< 
3 
0 



4 
1 
2 
2 



This is a fictitious curriculum material; it was included ^s a validity 



/ 



Prior to / 
1976-1977 
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Table B.17 

PERCENT OF DISTRICT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS WHO HAVE 
SEEN SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS IN EACH SUBJECT AREA AND 

GFiiDE RANGE ^ 



K-6 Mathematics Percent 



Comprehensive School Mathematics Program-- 

Elementary Component (CSMP) 33 

Developing Mathematical Processes (DMP) . 29 

Educational Research Council Mathematics Program 

(formerly Greater Cleveland Mathematics Program. 44 

Individualized Mathematics System (IMi>) 30 

Individually. Prescribed Instruction (IPI) 42 

Infinity Factory 10 

Madison Mathematics Project (MAD-M) 24 

MINNEMAST (Minnesota School Mathematics and 

Science Teaching Project) 26 

School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) , 30 

Search for Understanding Computation (SUC)~ 7 

Unified Science aud Mathematics for Elementary 

Schools (USMES) 9 



Sample N = 327 



- This is a fictitious curriculum material; it was included as a validity 
check. 
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Table B.17 (Continued) 

PERCENT OF DISTRICT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS WHO HAVE SEEN 
SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS IN EACH SUBJECT AREA AND GRADE RAIWE 



7-12 Mathematics Percent 



Comprehensive School Mathematics Program — • 

Elements of Mathematics (CSMP-EM) 23 

Huiitington II , 13 

Individualized Mathematics System (IMS) , / 30 

Madison Mathematics Project (MAD-M) 16 

Modem Coordiate Geometry 27 

Schopl Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) 34 

Search for Understanding Computation (SUC)i' 5 

Secondary School Mathematics Curriculum Improvement 

Study (SSMCIS) \'l 21 

Stretchers and Shrinkers/Motion Geometry (University 

of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics) 19 

Techixology-People-Envirohment (Engineering Concepts 

Curriculum Project - ECCP) , 10 

The Man Made World (Engin^iering Concepts Curriculum 

Project (ECCP) 11 



Sample N = 321^ 



- This is a fictitious curriculum material; it was included as a validity 
check. 



A 
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Table B,17 (Continued) 

PERCENT OF DISTRICT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS mO HAVE SEEN 
SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIAl-S IN EAC*H SUBJECT AP^ AND GRADE RANGE 



K-6 Science Percent 



BSCS Elementary School Science Project 41 

Conceptually Oriented Program in Elementary Science 

(COPES) ^. • ... . V v-rr • . . . 7. • ;~ \ . 23 

Elementary Science Study (ESS) 39 

Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 6 

Human Sciences Program (BSCS) 13 

Individualized Science (IS) ,,,, 19 

MINNEMAST (Minnesota School Mathematics and Science 

Teaching Project) ^ 34 

Science— A Process Approach (SAPA) 27 

Science Curriculum Improvement Study -(SCIS) 46 

Science Explorations for the Future^' 6 

Unified Science and Mathematics for Elementary- 
Schools (USMES) 12 

University of Illinois Astronomy Program 6 



- This is a fictitious curriculum material; it was included as a validity 
check. 
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Table B.17 (Continued) 

PERCENT OF DISTRICT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS WHO HAVE SEEN 
.SELECTED "CURRICULUM MATERIALS IN EACH SUBJECT AREA AND GRADE RANGE 



7-12 Science Percent 



Biological Science: An Ecological Approach 

(BSCS Green) ; 55 

Biological Science: An Inquiry into Life 

(BSCS Yellow) 58 

Biological Science: Molecules to Man (BSCS Blue) 64 

Biological Science: Interaction of Experiments 

and Ideas , . 30 

Biological Science : Me Now . . . ; , , 14 

Biological Science: Me and My Environment '19 

Biological Science: Patterns and Processes 35 

Biomedical Interdisciplinary Curriculum Project 7 

Chemical Bond Approach (CBA) 35 

Chemical Education Materials Study (CHEM Study) 45 

Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE). . 7 

Human Sciences Program (BSCS) , . 22 

Huntington II = 6 

Individualized Science Instructional Systems (ISIS) 38 

Introductory Physical Science (IPS) 44 

Investigating the Earth—Earth Science Curriculum 

Project (ESCP) 43 

Outdoor Biology Instructional Strategies (OBIS) 16 

Physical Science II (PSII) 27 

Physical Science Study Committee Physics (PSSC) 35 

Probing the Natural World— -Intermediate Science 

Curriculum Study (ISCS) 33 

Project Physics Course (Harvard) 36 

Science Explorations for the Future^ 6 

Technology-People-Environment (Engineering Concepts 

Curriculum Project - ECCP) 13 

The Man Made World (Engineering Concepts Curriculum • 

Project - ECCP) 16 

Time, Space, and Matter — Secondary School Science... 24 

University of Illinois Astronomy Program 6 



Sample 'N = 318 



1/ . . f 

- This is a fictitious curriculom material; it was included as a validity 

check. 
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Table B*17 (Continued) $ 

PERCENT OF DISTRICT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS \mO HAVE* SEEN 
SELECTED CURRICULUM MATJERIALS IN EACH SUBJECT'AREA AND GRADE RANGE 



K-6 Scicial Studies Percent 



Concepts and Inquiry (Educational Research 

Council 13 

Elementary School Economics I, II (University of 

Chicago) 18 

Elementary Social Science Education Program 

Laboratory Units (SRA) 20 

Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 4 

Family of Man (Minnesota Project Social Studies) 24 

Georgia Anthropology Curriculum Project 5 

Human Sciences Program (BSCS) , , , , 9 

Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) • 25 

Our Working World 20 

Social Studies Dynamics Program- , . 4 

Taba Program in Social Science , 16 



Sample N = 303 



- This is a fictitious curriculum material; it was included as a validity 
check. 
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Table B*17 (Continued) 



^ PERCENT OF DISTRICT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS IfflO HAVE SEEK 
SELECTED. CURRICULUM MATERIALS IN EACH SUBJECT AREA AND GRADE RANGE 



7-12 Social Studies Percent 



American Political Behavior " 26 

Biomedical Interdisciplinary Curriculum Project , . 7 

Black in White America 25 

Carnegie-Mellon Social Studies Curriculum Project 

(Holt Social Studies Curriculum) 33 

Comparing Political Experiences . . . 7. , / 15 

Concepts and Inquiry (Educational Research Council) 23 

Economics in Society (ECON 12) 20 

Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 14 

Exploring Childhood 7 

Exploring Human Nature : 11 

Family of Man (Minnesota Project Social Studies) 31 

Georgia Anthr^opology Curriculum Project 10 

Georgraphy in an Urban Age— High School Geography 

Project 15 

Human Behavior Curriculum Project 18 

Human Sciences Program (BSCS) ! 12 

Huntington II 5 

Patterns in Human History—Anthropology Curriculum f 

Study Project I5 

People and Technology 9 

Project Africa 9^ 

Social Studies Dynamics Program^ 13 

Sociological Resources for the Social Studies 

(Episodes in Social Inquiry Series; Inquiries in 

Sociology; Readings in Sociology) 24 



Sample N = 298 



- This is a fictitious curriculum material; it was included as a validity 
check. 



ERIC 
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Table- B. 18 



P^JICENT OF SCHOOLS USING AT LEAST ONE OF THE SELECTED 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS BY REGION, TYPE OF COMMUNITY, 
SIZE OF DISTRICT, PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE, PERCENT OF 

STUDENTS IN FREE LUNCH PROGRAM, SCHOOL SIZE, AND 
PRINCIPAL ATTENDANCE AT ONE OR MORE NSF INSTITUTES 



Percent of 

. ; Schools 

Nation (N = 1177) 43 
Reglon^ ^ 

Northeast (N - 229) 64 ' 

South (N » 405) 34 

North Central (N » 335) • 41- 

West (N - 208) 40 

Type of Community 

Rural (N - 268) 42 • 

Small City (N - 320) 46 

Urban (N » 296) 29 

Suburban (N = 289) 34 

UnknoT/n (N » 4) 72 

Size of District 

Small (N » 263) 46 

Medium (N = 423) 51 

Large (N = 446) 38 

Unknown (N = 45) 28 

Per Pupil Expenditure 

Low (K = 313) 29 

Medium (N » 372) 42 

High (N = 281) 64 

Unknown (N « 211) 42 

Students In Free LunCh Program 

Less than 10% (N = 318) 50 

10-30% (N = 351) 57 

More than 30% (N = 325) 31 

Unknown (N = 183) 33 

School Size 

Small (N = 347) 40 

Medium -(N =« 426) 45 

Large (N = 347) 54 

Unknown (N = 57) 33 

Principal Attend an NFS Institute 

Yes (N = 201) 68 

No (N = 930) 39 

Unknown (N = 46) , 53 



Refer to Appendix A for definitions of reporting variables. 
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Table B.19 



PERCENT OF SCHOOLS USING EACH CURRICULUM MATERIAL 
BY SAMPLE GRADE RANGE 1/ 



Mathematics " 

Cosprehensive School Mathematics Prograir— Elementary Componeat (CSMP) 

Developing Mathematical Processes (DMP) 

Educational Research Council Mathematics Program (formerly Greater Cleveland 

Mathematics Program) 

Individualized Mathematics System (IMS) .'!!!!!!!!.'!!.' 

Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) *. 

Infinity Factory 

Madison Mathematics Project (MAD-M) 

Comprehensive School Mathematics Program — Elements of Mathematics (CSMP-EH) . 

Modern Coordinate Geometry 

School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) 

Search for Understanding Computation (SUC) 2/ , 

Secondary School Mathematics Curriculum Improvement Study (SSKCIS) 

Stretchers and Shrinkers /Motion Geometry (University of Illinois Comittee 
on School Mathematics) , 



Science 

BSCS Elementary School Science Project 

Conceptually Oriented Program In Elementary Science (COPES) 

Elementary Science Study (ESS) 

Individ'iallzed Science (IS) 

Science — A Process Approach (SAPA) 

Science Curriculum Improvement Study (SCIS) 

Biological Science: An Ecological Approach (BSCS Green) ... 

Biological Science: An Inquiry into life (BSCS Yellow) 

Biological Science: Molecules to Han (BSCS Blue) 



Sample N 



Grade Range 



K-3 


4-6 


7«9 


1 n~i 7 


0 


1 


A 


0 


5 


2 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


6 


10 


6 


2 


2 


2 


1 


I 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


3 


' 0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


3 


- 4 


2 


1 


2 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 




1 


1 


5 


2 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


4 


0 


10 


6 


3 


1 


0 


2 


2 


1 5 


9 


10 


0 


1 


11 


13 


2 


2 


0 


0 


10 


19 


1 


1 


7 


19 




2 


5 


15 



317 



292 



298 



.270 



A school selected for one grade range may contain other grades as well. For example, schools in the K-3 and sample grade 
ranges which reported using secondary curriculum materials are likely K-8 or K-12 schools. 

2/ 

-* These are fictitious curriculum materials; they were included as a validity clicck. 
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Table B.19 (Continued) 

P£;rcent of schools using each curriculum material 
by sample grade range 1/ 



science (Cont'd) 

Biological Science: Interaction of Experinents and IdeOB 

Biological Science: Me Now 

Biological Science: Me and My £nviromiietit 

Biological Science: Patterns and Processes 

Qieaiical Bond Approach <CBA) •. ^ ^ 

Oieaical Education Materials Study (CHEM Study) 

Individualized Science Instructional SysteaS (ISIS) 

Introductory Physical Science (IPS) 

Investigating the Earth — Ear th^ Science Curriculum Project (ESCP) 

Outdoor Biology Instructional Strategies (OBIS) 

Physical Science II (PSII) 

Physical Science Study CoMiittee Physics (PSSC) 

Probing the Natural World — Interi&ediate Science Curriculum Study (ISCS) 

Project Ptiysics Course (Harvard) ^ 

Science Explorations for the Future^/ 

Ti»e, Space, and Matter — Secondary School Science Project 

University of Illinuia Astronony Progran 

Social Studies 

Concepts and Inquiry (Educational Research Council) 

EleMentary Schools Economics I, 11 (University of Oiicago) 

Elementary Social Science Education Program Laboratory Units (SRA) 

Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) 

Materials and Activities for Teachers and Children (HATOI) 

Our Working World 

Taba Program in Social Science 

American Political Behavior^ t 

-Black in White America 



SAMPLE N 



Grade Range 







"7— Q 


1 A 1 *1 

iU-12 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 


9 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


11 


0 


^0 


3 




1 


X 




16 


0 


1 




7 


^ 0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




1 


0 


3 


9 


1 


2 


7 


10 


1 


0 


3 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


5 




1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


5 




7 




3 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 


5 


0 


0 


2 


2 


317 


292 


298 


270 



A school selected for one grade range may contain other grades as well. For example, schools in the K-1 and 4-6 samnle erade 
ranges which reported using secondary curriculum materials are likely K~8 or K-12 schools! " » nnd ^ 0 sample grade 

2/ 

Tliese are fictitious curriculum materials; they were included as a validity check. 
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Table B.19 (Continued) 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS USING EACH CURRICULUM MATERIAL 
BY SAMPLE GRADE fRANGE 1/ 



Grade Rar^Re 





K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


-Social-Studies <Cootinued) 










C«megie-Hellan Social Studies Curriculun Froject (Holt Cocial Studies Curriculin) 


I 


0 


1 


5 




0 


0 


1 


.2 




0 


0 


2 


5 




0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


0 


1 


1 




1 


2 


.2 


0 " 




0 


U 


0 


0 




0 


0 


2 


3 




0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


0 


\ 


2 




0 


1 


0 


0 




I 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Sociological Resources for the Social Studies (Episodes in Social Inquiry) 












0 


0 


2 


8 ^ 


Interdisciplinary ^ 












0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


3 


0 




0 


1 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Technology-People-Environncnt (Engineering Concepts Curriculum ProJect-ECCP) 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


0 


0 


1 


Sowple N ^ 


317 


292 


298 


270 



- A school selected for one grade range aay contain other grades as well. For cxa«ple» schools in the K-3 snd 4-6 soople grade 
ranges which reported using secondary curriculua Materials are likely or K-12 schools. 



These are fictitious curriculum naterials; they were included as a validity check. 
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Table B.20 



TEACHERS' EXPERIENCE WITH SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS, BY GRADE RANGE 

A. ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 



— 

- 

EleMentary Hathenatics 


Have Never 
Seec 


Have Seen 
But Not* 
Used 


Have Used 
in Teaching 


Usiag in 
1976-77 


Hissing 


-6 




4-6 


IC-3 


4-6 


K-3 


4-6 


K-3 


4-6 


X-3 4 


Conprehensive School Maiheaatics Progra«-Blc«entary 
























92 


79 


4 


16 


2 


.1 


1 


1 


2 


5 


Developing Hatheaatical Proceases (DHP) 


82 


78 


10 


13 


3 


4 


1 


3 


5 


5 


Educational Research Mathc«atic8 Progra« (foraerly Greater 
























53 


66 


23 


23 


22 


8 


2 


1 


• 1 


3 


hit! i vidua lized Hatheaatics Systca (IMS) 


76 


63 


IS 


25 


7 


9 


4 


3 


> 2^ 


3 




80 


73 


14 


15 


3 


7 


1 


2 




5 




91 


89 


6 


4 


1 


* 2 


1 


2 


'I 


6 




81 


82 


11 


13 


4 


0 * 


0 


0 


3 


5 


HINHEMAST (Minnesota School MatheMtics and Science Teaching 






















Project) 


85 


84 


12 


12 


2 


1 


0 - 


0 


2 


4 


. School Mathcaatics Study Croup (SHSG) 


81 


77 


12 


U 


4 


9 


0 


0 


3 


4 


Search for Understanding Cotiputation (SUC)l/ 


94 


90 


4 


. 5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


5 ' 


Unified Science and HathematicB for Elemsntary Schools (USHES) 


,v92 ' 


85 


5 


9 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 


5 



This is a fictitious curriculuai Material; it was included as a validity check. 



t • 
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• • Table B.20 (continued) • 

TEACHERS' EXPERIENCE WITH SELECTED CUisklCULUM MATERIALS, BY GRADE RANGE 

B. SECONDARY MATHEMATICS 









Have 


Seen 
















Have Never 


But 


Hot 


Have 


Used 


Uttinit in 






Secondary K^thesatics 


Seen 


Used 


in Teaching 


1976 


-77 


Hissing 




7-9 


10-12 


7-9 


10-12 


7-9 


10-12 


7-9 


10-12 


7-9 


10-12 


Comprehensive School Hatheawtics Progras— Elesents of KathejMtics 






















(CSMP-EH) 


74 


74 


20 


23 


4 


2 


0 


0 


2 


} 




94 


90 


4 


7 


0 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


Indiyidualized Kathe»atic8 Systeti ?IMS) 


63 


64 


73 


30 


7 


3 


3 


1 


2 


3 


HadUon Hatheaatica Project (MAD-H) 


84 


82 


13 


14 


2 


i 


0 


0 


1 


3 




66 


54 


26 


32 


6 


13 


3 


5 


2 


1 


School Hathesatica Study Group (SKS^) 


41 


30 


32 


38 


26 


31 


7 


6 


1 


1 


Search for Uiideratandins Cosputation (SOC)l/ 


92 


90 


5 


5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


5 


Secondary School HathcMtice Cucriculiua laproveaent Study (SSKCIS) 


76 


71 


17 


24 


2 


4 


1 


2 


6 


2 


Stretchers and Shrinfcers/Kotion GeoMtry (University of Illinois 
























76 


81 


17 


15 . 


6 


3 


I 


0 


1 


1 


Techno logy-Peopie*Environsent (Engineering Concepts Curriculum 














J Project-ECCP) : 


95 


93 


2 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


The Han Made Wor)d (Engineering Concepts Curciculusi Project-ECCP) 


' 95 


88 


3 


9 


0 


2 


0 


1 


2 


1 



TItis is a fictitious curriculun material; it was includei) as a validity check. 
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Table B.20 (continued) 

TEACHERS' EXPERIENCE WITH SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS, BY GRADE RANGE 

C. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 



Elenentary Science 



BSCS Eleaentary School Science Project 

Conceptually Oriented Program in Elementary Science (COPES)! 

Elementary Science Study (ESS) 

Environmental Studies for Urb:>n Youth (ESSEKCE) ! 



Human Sciences Program (BSCS) 

Individualized Science (IS) 

MiNNEMAST (Hinnesota School Mathematics and Science Teaching 

Project) : _ 

Science-A Process Approach (SAPA) • 



Science Curriculum Improvetient Study (SCIS) 
Science Explorations for the Future 



Unified Science and Hatheaatics for Elementary Schools ^U3M£5). 
University of Illinois Astronowy Program 



Have Never 
Seen 



JC-3 



A-6 



81 
80 
60 
89 

84 
76 

78 
63 

61 
84 
87 
92 



70 
7> 
51 
89 

/5 
69 

78 

59 

52 
76 
82 
91 



Have Seen 
But Not 
Used 

K-3 A-6 



12 
13 
25 
2 

7 

15 

12 
17 

16 
7 

.5 
1 



22 
12 
28 

15 
20 

15 
22 

25 
13 
9 
1 



Have Used 
iu Teaching 

K-3 K-6 



0 
0 
7 
1 

1 
1 

1 
10 

16 
2 
1 
0 



1 
1 
lA 
I 

2 
3 

1 

13 

16 
1 
2 
2 



Using in 
1976-77 

K-3 A-6 



Missing 
lC-3 A-6 



0 
0 
5 
0 

0 
0 

0 
4 

il 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
9 
1 

1 
0 

0 
9 

12 
0 
0 
2 



8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

7 
8 
8 
8 



7 
8 
7 
6 

8 

7 

6 
6 

7 
10 
8 
6 



1/ 



This is a fictitious curriculum material; it was included as a validity check. 
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Table B.20 (continued) 

TEACHERS' EXPERIENCE WITH SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS, BY GRADE RANGE 

D. "SECONDARY SCIENCE 









Have 


Seen 
















Have 


Kever 


EUit 


Not 


Have 


Used 


Using in 






Secondary Science 


Seen 


Used 


in Teaching 


1976 


-77 


Hissing 




7-9 


10-12 


7-9 


lO-lZ 


7-9 


10-12 


7-9 


10-12 


7-9 


10-12 




AO 


17 


Al 


A8 


lA 


30 


3 


17 


5 


5 


R{ rkl rk»{ C#*IjBn/«jB* An trtntfiw\§ <n»<« Xl$» / UQCC VaIIai..^ 


39 


17 


A2 


A7 


lA 


31 


5 


13 


5 


5 . 




A2 


22 


A6 


57 


11 


16 


6 




2 


5 




71 


57 


20 


30 


3 


*; 


0 


2 


6 


8 




85 


77 


8 


16 


1 


1 


0 


0 


6 


7 




77 


71 


15 


21 


2 


1 


0 


0 


6 


7 




61 


A2 


26 


36 


8 


18 


1 


3 




A 


R 1 /^flu* 111 iciftAiTjii A/^4ff\# vna irv ^it^^i #^1*1 i ?#^ti< a 1 


85 


82 


8 


11 


0 


1 


0 


0 


6 


7 


PlifMiPihl Rrifid Annrn/tPt) fC*RAl 


71 


52 


22 


37 


2 


5 


0 


2 


6 


6 




60 


38 


29 


A3 


5 


lA 


I 


7 


5 


6 


Envi roniiu>iilxl 5!tti<^ti>c feir t!rttan Vrtui h lfj**\RPhrP\ 


85 


83 


9 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


7 


lliifliAfi 5!p 1 flip*** Prnortstfi f RKf*5! i 


73 


65 


19 


28 


3 


i 


0 


0 


6 


7 




92 


85 


1 


5 


0 


I 


0 


1 


7 


10 




59 


51 


27 


37 


7 


6 


I 


1 


7 


6 


Introductory Physical Science (IPS) 


'36 


27 


39 


AO 


23 


29 


r 


7 


3 


5 


Investigating the Earth-Sarth Science Curriculum Project (ESCP)... 


A3 


A5 


29 


37 


22 


10 


10 


A 


7 


8 




81 


85 


IC 


7 


2 


1 


0 


1 


7 


6 


Physical Science 11 (PSII) 


65 


58 


26 


3A 


3 


3 


1 


1 


6 


5 


Physical Science Study Cojwittee Physics (PSSC) 


6A 


38 


2A 


39 


A 


lA 


1 


A 


8 


10 


Probing the Natural World-lntcmcdiate Science Curriculum 














u 








Study (ISCS) 


53 


62 


27 


2d 


IQ 


6 


12 


2 


2 


7 


Project Physics Course (Harvard) ^ 


70 


A7 


20 


35 


A 


lA 


1 


10 


6 


A 




89 


79 


A 


12 


1 ' 


^ I 


0 


1 


6 


8 


Techno logy-People-Envi ronaent (Engineering Concepts 






















Curriculum Project— FXCP) 


89 


80 


A 


13 


0 




0 


0 


7 


7 


?he Han-Hade Woild (Engineering Concepts Curriculum Project-- 






















F.CCP) 


85 


76 


8 


15 


1 


3 


0 


0 


6 


7 


Time, Space and Hatter-Secondsry School Science Project 


69 


65 


22 


23 


A ' 


5 


1 


0 


5 


7 


University of Illinois Astronooy Program 


89 


90 


A 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


6 


5 



- This is a fictitious curriculum miterial; it was used as a validity check. 
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Table B.20 (continued) 

teachers' experience with selected curriculum materials, by grade range 

e. elementary social studies 









Have 


Seen 
















Have Never 


But 


Not 


Have Uaed^ 


Using in 






Elefl»entary Social Studies 


Seen 


Used 


in Teaching 


1976- 


77 


Hissing 




K-3 


4-6^ 


K-3 


4-6 


K-3 


K-6 


K-3 


4-6 


K-3 


4-6 




84 


77 


9 


15 


4 


4 


2 


2 


3 


4 




95 


88 


2 


6 


1 


2 


0 


1 


3 


5 


Elementary Social Science Education Prograa Laboratory 
























49 


53 


31 


28 


14 


5 


3 


6 


5 


5 


Environnental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 


86 


85 


10 


11 


0 


1 


1 


0 


4 


3 


Family of Mi^n (Minnesota Project Social Studies) 


76 


74 


16 


22 


4 


1 


1 


1 


5 


3 




95 


92 


2 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


3 


3 




89 


87 


7 


9 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4 


4 


Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) 


80 


74 


17 


18 


0 


3 


0 


2 


3 


4 


Materials and Activities for Teachers and Children (MATCH) 


87 


79 


9 


12 


1 


5 


1 


3 


4 


4 


Our Working World 


66 


72 


16 


14 


15 


10 


5 


2 


4 


4 




93 


86 


3 


9 


0 


2 


0 


0 


4 


3 




88 


85 


6 


10 


2 


3 


1 


1 


4 


3 



This is a fictitious curriculum material; It wis included as a validity check. 
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Table B.20 (continued) 

TEACHERS' EXPERIENCE WITH SELECTED CURRICULUM MATERIALS, BY GRADE RANGE 

F. SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES 









lUve 


Sc«n 














Have Never 


But 


Not 


Have 


Used 


Using in 




Secondary Social Studies 


Seen 




Used 


in Teaching 




77 


Hissing 


7-9 10-12 


7-9 


10-12 


7-9 


10-12 


7-9 


10-12 


7-9 10-12 


— ^ ~ - — — — _. 


77 


vl 


1 7 


9^^ 


5 


12 


3 


7 


0 1 




QJf 




1 

4. — 


c 


Q 


Q 


0 


0 


1 4. 


RiArlr In Wliilfk Amt^ricM 


71 


65 


99 


97 






— It— — 


1 

. 


1 2 


Carnegie-He lion Social Studies Curriculuai Project (Holt Science 






















75 


66 


21 


20 


4 


12 


2 




0 2 




91 


86 


6 


8 


2 


4 


2 




1 2 


Conceptn and Inquiry (Educational Research Council) 


78 


73 


17 


20 


4 


5 


1 




2 2 




84 


74 


12 


21 


3 


3 


1 




1 2 


Envi^ronsKsntal Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 


89 


89 


9 


8 


1 


1 . 


0 




1 1 




89 


87 


9 


8 


1 


3 


0 




2 2 




88 


80 


10 


14 


1 


4 


0 


1 


1 2 


Family of Han (Hinnesota Project Social Studies) 


78 


75 


19 


19 


2 


4 


1 


3 


1 2 




95 


94 


3 


3 


1 


1 


0 


0 


i 2 




86 


82 


9 


10 


4 


7 


2 


3 


i 1 ' 




91 


86 


7 


12 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 1 




90 


90 


8 


8 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 2 




98 


96 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 2 




93 


91 


5 


6 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 1 




92 


88 


6 


7 


1 


2 


0 


1 


1 2 




90 


83 


7 


14 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 1 




92 


B9 


5 


8 


2 


2 


1 


0 


I 2 


Sociological Resources for the SociaV Studies (Episodes in Social 




















Inquiry Series; Inquiries in Sociology; Readings in Sociology) 


89 


73 


7 


15 


3 


10 


1 


6 


1 3 



Ihis is a fictitious curriculun material ^ it was included as a validity check. 
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Table B.21 

MOST COMMONLY USED MATHEMATICS TEXTBOOKS /PROGRAMS, 
BY GPADE RANGE 1./ 



Textbook/Program 



Percent of 
K-3 Classes 



Holt School Mathematios (Nichols) 

Mathematics Around Ua: Skills and Applications (Bolster) 

Modem School Mathematics: Structure and Use (Duncan) 

Elementary School Mathematics (Eicholz) 

The Understanding Mathematics Program (Gundlach) 

Investigating School Mathematics (Eicholz) 

^ Exploring Elementary Mathematics (Keedy) 

Heath Elementary Mathematics Program (Dilley) 

Mathematics for Individual Achievement (Denholm) 

Laidlaw-MathematiQb_^Seri^s^ (McSwain) 

Silver Burdett MathematicV System (LeBlaric) 

Using Numbers (Gundlach) 



18 
13 
8 
8 



3 
2 
2 

2 
2 



Holt School Mathematics (Nichols) 

Modem School Mathematics: Structure and Use (Duncan) 

Mathematics Around Us: Skills and Applications (Bolster) 

Investigating School Mathematics (Eicholz) 

Elementary School Mathematics (Eicholz) 

Exploring Elementary Mathematics (Keedy) 

Laidlaw Mathematics Series (McSwaln) 

Mathematics for Individual Achievement (Denholm) 

Silver Burdett Mathematics System (LeBlanc) 

Heath' Elementary Mathematics Program (Dilley) 

Unifying Math (Deans) 



Percent of 
4">6 Classes 

19 ^ 
10 

9 

9 

8 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 • 
3 



1/ 



In classes which are using multiple textbooks/programs, only the one 
designated as "u^sed most often" was included in this analysis. 

2/ 

- This percent includes the percent of use for Using Numbers (Gundlach) 
which is a part of the program^ 
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Table B.21 (Continued) 

MOST COMMONLY USED MATHEMATICS' TEXTBOOKS /PROGRAMS, 
BY GRADE RANGE 1/ 



Textbook/Program 



Percent of 
7-9 Classes 



Bolt School Mathematics (Nichors)-^ 

Modem Algebra: Structure and Method (Dolciani) 

Exploring Modem Mathematics (Keedy) 

Modem School Mathematics: Structure and Method (Dolciani) 

Modem Mathematics Through Discovery (Morton) 

School Mathematics (Eicholz) . 

Mathematics Arourui Us: Skills and Applications (Bolster) 

Elementary Algebra (Denholm) 

The Understanding Mathematics Program (Gundlach) 

Refresher Mathematics^ (Stein) 

Fundamentals of Mathematics (Stein) 

Modem School Mathematics:^ ^Pre^Algebra (Dolciani) - 

Modem School Mathematics: Structure and Use (Duncan) 



7 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 



^ Percent of 
10-12 Classes 



Modem Algebra and Trigonometry: Stricture and Method (Dolciani) 13 

Modem School Mathematics: Geometry (Jurgensen) 12 

Modem Algebra: Structure and Method (Dolciani) ^ 4 

Geometry (Jurgensen) 3 

Geometry (Morgan) ^ . 

Modem Introductory Analysis (Dolciani) 3 

Algebra II with Trigonometry (Smart) 2 

Holt Algebra II with Trigonometry . 2 



1/ 



In classes which are using multiple textbooks/programs, only the one 
designated as "used most often" was included in this analysis. 
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Tablo B.22 ' * . 

MOST COMMONLY USED SCIENCE^ TEXTBOOKS /PROGRAMS, 
BY GRADE RANGE 1/ 



Percent of 

Textbook/Program K-3 Classes > 

Concepts in Science (Brandwein) • • ^ 12 

Science: Understanding lour Environment - Oi^lltnson) 5 

NeWiLaidlau Science Program (Smith) 5 

Heahh Science Series (Schneider) ' * 4 

. Science Currioulian Improviement Study (SCIS): Life Science 4 * 

' Modem Elementary Science^Tischlev) 4 

, Science: A Process Approach (SAPA) - a ' 2 

Science Curriculian Improvement Study (SC^S): Physical Science 2' 

Modular Activities -Program in Science (Be^rger) ^7 2 

Kindergarten Keys (Economy) > 2 



Concephs in Science (Brandwein) 

Science: Understanding Your Environment (Malllnson) 
New Laidlau) Science Program (Smith) 
Today 's ^ Basic ' Science Series^ (Navarra) 
Elementary Science: Learning by Investigating (ESLI) 
Heath Science Series (Schneider) 
Steck'-Vaughn Elementary Science Series (Ware) 
Introductory] Physical Science.. (Ilaber-Schalm) ^ 
Science: A Process Approach (SAPA) 

Science Curriculum Iinpvovement Study (SCIS): Life Science 
Investigating In Science (Jacobson). . ' 

Science Curriculum Irf^provement Study (SCIS)C Physical Scie 



cvepae 



Percent of 
4-6 Classes 

16 
10 

7 

7 

5 

5 

4 ' 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 



1/ 



In classes which are using multiple textbooks/programs, only the one 
designated as "used most often" w^s included in this analys'is. ' 
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Table B.22 (Continued) 



MOST COMMONLY USED SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS/PROGRAMS, 
BY GRADE RANGE 1/ 



Percent of 

Textbook/Program :_ [ * 7-9 Classea 

F00U8 on Eoa^th Science (Bishop) * - 8 . 

Intermediate Science Curriculum Study:' Probing phe Natural World 7 

Principals of Science Series (Heimler) 6 

Introductory Physical Science (IPS) (Haber-Schaim) 4 , 
Living Things (Fitzpatrick) , ' " 3 ^ 

Study Leesons in General Science (Gross) * 3 

Focus on Life Science (Heimler) 3 

ModeimtS^cience Series (Blaric) > 3 

Life: Its Forms and Changes 3 

Modem Biology (Otto) 2 

Modem Earth Science (Ramsey) 2 

Life in the Environment (Navarra) 2 
Interaction of Man and the Biosphere: Inquiry in Life 

Science (Abrahain) ' 2 



Percent of 

^~ 10-12. Classes ^ 

Modem Biology (Otto) ' 12 

Modem Chemistry (Metcalfe) . 7 

Biological Science: An Ecological Approach (BSCS Green) 6 

Biological Science: An Inquixnj Into Life (BSCS Yellow) (Moore) 4 

Biology: introduction to Life (Nason) * 3 

Biology: Living Systems (Oram) 3 

College PhyHcs (Schaum) 3 

Modem Physics (Williams) 3 

Biology (Kroeber) ^ 2 

Biological Science: Molecules to Man (BSCS Blue) 2 

Biology (Smallwood) 2 

The Project Physics 'TRutherf ord) 2 

Modem Phy.Hcal Science (Tracy) 2 



- In classes which are using multiple textbooks/programs, only the one 
designated as "used most often" was included in this analysis • 
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Table. B, 23 

MOST COMMONLY USED SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS/PROGRAMS • 
. • SY GRADE RANGE 1/ 



Percent of 

Textbook/Program ^ K-3 Classes 

Laidlaw Social Soienae^^Program (King) 14 

Social Sciences: Concepts and Values (Brandwein) 9 

Concepts & Inquiry Series 5 

Our Working World (Senesh) 3 

Investigating Man^s World Program 3 

Silver Burdett Social Science (Anderson) 3 

Focus on Active Learning: Social Studies 3 

Contemporary Social Science Curriculum (Anderson) 2 

Holt Databanfc System for Elementary Social Studies (Fielder) 2 

Map & Globe Skills (Nasaland) 2 

' . £ 

Percent of 
4-6 Classes 

Exploring Series 14 

Social Sciences: Concepts and Values (Brandwein) 13 

Laidlaw Social Science ^Program (King) 10 

Contemporary Social Science Curriculum (Anderson) 7 

Man and His World Series • 5 

Concepts & Inquiry Series 4 

Tiegs-Adams Series 4 

Field Social Studies Program 3 

Bolt Databank System for Elementary Social Studies (Fielder) 3 

J'ocus on Active Learning: Social Studies - 2 

Silver Burdett Social Science (Anderson) 2— 



— In classes which are using multiple textbooks /programs, only the one 
designated as "used most often'' was included in this analysis. 



i 
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^ Table B»23 (Continued) 

MOST COMMONLY USED SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS /PROGRAMS, 
BY GRADE RANGE 1,/ 



, Percent of 
Textbook/Program 7-9 Classes 

This is Americans Stdry (Wilder) 
The Free and the Brave (Graff) 
America: li'^s Peoples and Values (Wood) 
Liberty and Union: A History of the U. S. (Ridge) 
Quest for Liberty (Chapin) 
Chatl^fnge & Change (Eibling) 
American Civics (Hartley) ' 
Foundations of Freedjtn (Eibling) 



Perc<int of 
10-12 Classes 



Rise of the American Nation (Todd) 7 

Majgruder^s American Government (McClenaghan) 5 

Economics: Principles and Practices (Brown) 4' 
Camegie<-Mellon Social Studies Curriaulxm Project-^Holt Social 

Studies (Featon) 3 

History of a Free People (Bragdon) 3 " 

Sociology: The Study of Human Relationships (Thomas) 3 

American History (Abramowltz) 2 

Concepts in American History (Morzello) 2 

Medieval and Early Modem Times (Hayes) 2 

Men and Nations: A World History (Mazour) 2 

Modem History (Becker) 2 



5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2, 

2 



In classes which are using multiple textbooks /programs, only the one 
designated as "used most often" was included in this analysis. 
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Table 6.24 



PRINCIPALS' PERCEPTIONS OF INDIVIDUALS INVOLVED 
IN SCHOOL TEXTBOOK SELECTION 







Percent of 


Schools 






Not 


Somewhat 


Heavily 


Don't Know/ 




xuvv/x veu 


xifvo xvea 


Involved 


Missing 


Superintendeat or assistant 










superintendeat 


23 


35 


17 


25 


District-wide supervisors!/ 


15 


23 


31 


31 




2 


39 


56 


. 3 


Teacher committees 


2 


16 


70 


12 


Individual teachers 


3 


32 


62 


3 


School board members 


47 


21 


3 


30 




57 


23 


3 


17 




62 


20 


1 

1 


18 



Sampl,e N = 1177 



- It should be noted that many districts indicated that they have no 
district-wide supervisors. 
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Table B.25 



SIJPERINTENDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF INDIVIDUALS 

* XA^WJjvjGU/ XA1 i/xui.x\xw,i l&AXJDUUJW 0&Xi£iUXXV£1 







Percent of Districts 






Not 


Somewhat 


Heavily 


Don't Know/ 






Involved 


Involved 


Missing 


Superintendent or assistant 










superintendent 


16 


57 


18 


9 


District-wide supervisors!/ 


22 


12. 


^2 


33 




1 


63 


49 


7 


Teacher connittees 


1 


20 


72 


6 


Individual teachers 


1 


38 


54 


7 


School board members 


56 


24 


4 


17 . 




58 


22 


2 


17 • 




53 


26 


0 


21 



Sample. N = 356 



- It should be noted that many districts indicated that they have no 
district-wide supervisor's . 



I 
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Table .B.26 



,1/ 



DISTRICT CURRICULUM PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE- 
RESPONDENTS* PERCEPTIONS OF INDIVIDUALS INVOLVED IN 
DISTRICT TEXTBOOK SELECTION 

A. K-6 Mathematics 



1 




Percent 


of Districts 


- 


Not 


Somewhat 


Heavily 


UOn I. MlOW . 




Involved 


Involved 


Involved 


or Missing ' 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent . . . 


28 


39 


21 


11 




31 


22 


23 


20 • 




2 


44 


50 


3 




3 


9 


85 


3 




0 


40 


59 


1 




63 


21 


1 


14 




64 


22 


2 


12 




66 


21 


2 


10 


, Sample N = 327 







1/ 



It should be noted that many districts have no district-wide supervisors. 
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Table B.26 (Continued) 



,1/ 



DISTRICT CURRICULUM PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE- 
RESPONDENTS* PERCEPTIONS OF INDIVIDUALS INVOLVED IN 
DISTRICT TEXTBOOK SELECTION 

B. 7-12 Mathematics 



Percent of Districts 



Not 
Involved 



.Somewhat 
Involved 



Heavily 
Involved 



> Don't Khow^ 
or Missing. 



Superintendent or assistant superintendent 

District-wide supervisors 

Principals 

Teacher committees i ; 



Individual teachers . 
School board members 

Parentis 

Students 



41 
32 
21 
7 

1 
60 
67 
70 



30 
17 
50 
31 

25 
19 
15 
18 



12 
23 
20 
59 

73 
1 
2 
2 



17 
27 
8 
3 

1 
20 
16 
10 



Sample N = 321 



— ^ It should ^e noted that many districts have no district-wide supervisors. 
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Table B.26 (CoatlnuedK, 



DISTRICT CURRICULUM PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE' 
RESPONDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF INDIVIDUALS INVOLVED IN 
DISTRICT TEXTBOOK SELECTION ] 

0. K-6 Science , 



Percent of Districtis 



Not 
Involved 



Somewhat 
Involved 



Heavily 
Involved 



Don*t Know- 
or Missing. 



Superintendent or assistant superintendent 

District-^ide cupervisors 

Principals 

Teacher committees , 

Individuaij. teachers , 

School bo.^rd members ^ 

Parents .ijt ; 

Students I 

X 

y 

Sample N |= 326 



31 
31 
8 

0 
63 
65 
66 



33 
19 
45 
11 

34 
19 
23 
22 



22 
25 
43 
82 

63 
2 
2 
4 



14 
25 

■4 

, 2 

t 

3 
17 
10 

8 



It should be noted that many districts have no district-wide supervisors. 
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Table B.26 (Continued) 



DISTRICT CURRICULUM PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE- 
RESPONDENTS'- PERCEPTIONS OF INDIVIDUALS INVOLVED IN 



D. 7-12 Science 



\ 



Percent of Districts 



Not 
Involved 



Somewhat 
Involved 



Heavily 
Involved 



Don't Kho^ 
or Missing^ 



Superintendent or assistant superintendent 

District-wide supervisors 

Principals • 

Teacher coinnittees 



Individu'^al teachers , 
School board members 

Parents 

Students ♦ , 



30 


-^•39 • 


19 


23 


14 


30 


15 


51 


. ^27 


lA 


19 


64- 


2 


28 


70 


56 


27 


3 


69 


18 


2 


62 


27 


4 



12 

33 - 
6 
^2 

1 
14 
11 

7 ' 



Sample N = 318 



1/ 



It should be noted that many districts have no district-wide supeirvisors. 
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Table B.26 (Continued) 



DISTRICT CURRICULUM PROGRAM QUES:riONNAIRE^' 
RESPONDENTS' -PERCEPTIONS OF INDIVJIDUALS INVOLVED IN^ 
DISTRICT TEXTOOK SELEGTICMI 

E. K-6 Social Studies 



Superintendent or assistant superintendent 

District*-wide supervisors 

Princip'als 

Teacher committees 



Ir.dividual teachers . 
School board members 

s^Pa rents 

Students 



Sample N = 303 



\ 1/ 



Percent of Districts 



Not 
Involved 



Somewhat 
Involved 



Heavily 
Involved 



29 


33 


30 


21 


4 


41 


4 - 


10 


0 


36 


65 


19 


68 


23 


71 


22 



— It should be noted that many districts have no district-wide supervisors. 



26 
28 

50. 
83- 

61 
3 
2 
2 



Don't Know 
or Missing 



12 
21 
5 
4 

3. 
13 
7 
4 
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Table B.26 (Continued) 



,1/ 



•DISTRICT CURRICULUM PROGRAM '.QUESTIONNAIRE- 
RESPONDENTS* PERCEPTIONS 'of INDIVIDUALS ■ INV(^VED IN 



nTRTPTfrr tsixtOOK SELECTIQN 



P. 7-12 Social Studies 



Superintendent * or assistant superintendent 

District-wide supervisors 

Principals 

Teacher committees 

Individual teachers 

School board members 

Parents 

Students i 



Sample N = 298 



Percent of Districts \ 



— ■ r** r: — 

Not ■ 
Involved 


Somewhat 
Involved 


Heavily 
Involved 


Don't Knbwl 
or Missing:! 


27 


34 * 


19 ,. 


19 J 


^3 . 


13 


26 


38 '1 


8 


53 


29- 


10 1 


8 


22 


65 


5 1 


0 


28 


66 


6 i 


57 


- 26 


0 


17 1 


69 






12 1 


60 


30 


2 


8 ■ '1 



— ^ It should be noted that many districts have no district-wide supervisors. 
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Table B.27 

FREQUENCY. OF USE OF VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 
A. 'k-3 mathematics CLASSES . 



Fefcea£ of Classes 



4> 

/■ 

/ 

•Technique 


Never 


Less than 
oiica a 
month 


At least 
month 


At least 
week 


Just 
^aily 


Missing 


Lecture ^ 


41 


3 


2 


16 


31 


7 • 


\ 

* Dlscussxon 


8 


2 


2 


13 


73 


3 


Student reports 
1^ or projects 


55 


13" 


17 


6 


6 ' 


4 ■ 


Library work 


81 


7 


1 


4 


1 


7 


Students working 
at chalkboard 


4 


3 




40 


41 


3. 


• 

^ Individual * 
assignments 


Q 


0 . 






JO 




Students use ' 
hands-on manip- 
. ula tive or lab- 
oratory" materials 


7 


12 


11 




29 


6 


' Teieviseji 
instruction 


86 
t 


5 


' ' 2 


6 


0 


1' 



Programmed 
instruction 



Computer-assisted 
instruction 



75 
.94 



3 
2 



5 
0 



4 
1 



5 
1 



" Tests or quizzes 


13 


12 


28 


39 


6 


2 




Contracts 


83 


2 


4 


3 


4 


3 


V 


Simulations (role- 


70 


8 


9 


10 


1 " 


2 





play, debates, 
panels) 

Field trips, 
excursions 



70 



Guest speakers .90 

Teacher demons tra- 6 
tionsy- 

SAMPLE N » 297 



.-24" 



5 
8 



29^ 

B-56 



2 

10 

7^ 



0 
31 



0 

40 



2 

5 



Table B*27 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIpUS TECHNIQUES 
B- 4-6 MATHEMATICS CLASSES 



Techniaue 



Nfcver 



ifercent or ulasses 



Less than 
once a 
month 



At least 
once a 
month 



At least 
once a 
week 



Just 

about 

daily 



Missing 



ERLC 



Lecture " 26 

Discussion 3 

Student reports . 36 
or projects 

Library work . 63 

Students working 3 
at chalkboard 

Individual 4 
assignments 

Students use 10 
hands-on manip- 
ulative or lab- ^ 
oratory materials 

Televised 78 
instruction 

Programmed 65 
instruction 

Computer-assisted 91 
instruction 

Tests or quizzes 3 

Contracts 58 

Simulations (role- 80 
play, debates, 
panels) 



Ffeld trips, 
excursions 

Guest speakers 



75 



86 



Teacher demonstra- 12 
tions 

SAMPLE N = 277 



8 
3 

34 

21 
6 



30 



10 
2 
1 

11 

:o 

20 
9 

6 



2 
16 

5 

11 



21 



4 

8 

1 

29 
12 
4 



2 
14 
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24 
16 
6 

8 

35 
21 

25 



54 
6 
2 



1 
27 



34 
72 
4 



43 



62 



10 
9 
0 



0 
37- 



5 
4 

5 ■ 



3 
4 
4 



Table B. 27 (ContinuedO, - 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 
C. 7.r9 MATHEMATICS CLASSES 



« " Percent of Classes 
Less than At least At least Jusi^ 



Teclinique 


Never 


once a 
month 


once a 
month 


once a 
week 


daily 


Lecture 


5 


4 


^ 

3 


25 


61 


Dlscussioti 


4 


3 


4 


19 


68 


Student reports 
or projects 


44 


37 


11 - 


4 ' 


■2 


Library work 


75 


19 


2 


2 


0 


Students working 
at chalkboafd 


• 

8 


13 


19 




29 


Individual 
assignments 


9 


9 




12 


62 


Students use 
hands-on manip- 
ulative or lab- 
oratory materials 


31 


28. 


19 


16 

• 


5 


Televised 
instruction 


93 


4 


1 


1 


0 


Programmed * 
instruction- 


77 


9 


7 


2 


3 


Computer-assisted 
instruction 


90 


3 


2 


4 


1- 


Tests or quizzes 


0 


1 


22 


70 


4 ^ 


Contracts 


82 


11 


2 


- 1 


2 


Sinsulations (role- 
play, debates, - 
panels) 


89 


7 


2 


1 


0 


Field trips, 
excursions 


87 


12 • 


0 


0 


0^ ' 


Guest speakers 


87 


13 " 


0 


0 


0 


xeacher demonstra- 
tions 


11 


9 


15 


27 


35 



SAMPLE N - 550 
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K 








• ' K - " y 


' iff '■ ■ 








! 

P: 


Table B.27 (CbntlriuedO 
V . D. 10-11 MATpMATICS CLASSHS 






' - V 










Percent of Classes; 








Technique 


Never 


Less' than 
once a 
, month . 


At least At, least 
once a once a ^ 
month week 


Just 

about 

daily 


Missing 


< i4 




]L/ecture 


4 


' 2 


2 


18 


72 


2 


'■^ 

' '. 

. 




Discussion 


4 


.2 


6 


18 


69 


1 






Student reports 
or projects 


43 . 


36 \ 


14 


2 


O 
J 


2 






Library work 


74 


22 


2 


0 


0 








Students working 
at chalkboard ' 


9. 


14 


19 


36 




1 


. ■' :} 




Individual 
assignments 


15 ^ 


11 


11 


9 


CO 


3 






Students use 
V hands-on manip- 
ulative' or lab— 
oratory materials 


41 


. 28 


•' 15 


8 


6 

I 


2 






Televised 
instruction 


93 


V 


0 


0 


A 
U 


1 






Programmed 
instruction 


89 


8 


2 


0 


1 


1 






Computer-assisted 
instruction 

> 


86 


6 


5 


2 


A 

u 


1 






















Tests or quizzes 


1 


6 


20 


76 




1 






Contracts 


93 




2 


1 


1 


2 ' 






Simulations (role- 
play, debates, 
panels) 


93 


5 


1 




0 


1 






Field trips^ 
excursions 


86 


• 13 


i 

c 


0 


0 


1 






Guest speakers 


78 


19 


2 


0 


0 


1 


i 




.Teacher demons tra- 
• . tions 


19 * 


"'"■1 i 


13 


25 


28 


2 
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Table B.27 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 
E. K-3 SCIENCE CLASSES 



Percent of Classes 

Less than At least At least Just 
once a once a once a about 

Technique Never month month week daily Missing 



Lecture 


33 


5 


12 




1 Q 


11 


Discussion 


1 


3 


10 


37 


39 


10 


Student reports 
or oroiects 


30 


16 


24 


10 


9 


11 


Library work 


53 


13 


11 


11 


1 


11 


S t ud en t s^Siror king 
at chalk^^rd 


39 


19 


16 


9 


3 


13 


Individual 
assignments 


34 


14 


20 


12 


6 


14 


Students use 
hands— on manio— 
ulative or lab- 
oratorv TflatPT*"! a1 Q 

W JL a W V/ 4L jr lUCl U C JL iliC* Am o 


11 


15 

4 


23 


30 


7 


14 


Televised 
instruction 


67 


9 


3 


7 ■ 


0 

• 


14 


Programmed 
instruction 


72 


4 


3 


3 


1 


17 


Computer-assisted 
instruction 


83 


1 


0 


0 » 


• 0 


17 


Tests or quli'zes 


46 


,16 


19 


7 


0 


13 


Contracts 


81 * 


• 2 


1 


2 


1 • 


14 


Simulations (role- 
play, debates, 
panels) 


53 


18 


7 


■ 7 


1 


14 


'\ 

Field trips, 
excursions 


23 


53 


10 


1 


0 


13 


Guest speakers 


60 


24 


1 


1 


0 


14 


Teacher demonstra- 
tions 


5 


19 


30 


22 


13 


12 



SAMPLE N = 287 

■ m 



' Table B.2.7 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USfe OF VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 
F. 4-6 SCIENCE CLASSES 



Percent of Classes 

Less than At least At least Just 
once ^ once a once a about 

Technique , Never month month week daily Missing 



ijccuure 


1 9 


0 




43 


23 


8 


Discussion 


1 


1 


4 


32 


58 


5 


Student reports 
or projects 


2 


31 


43 


15 


3 


7 


Library work 


10 


35 


33 


14 


2 


6 


Students working 
at chalkboard 


33. 


2^ 


16 


16 


2 


S 


Individual 
assignments 


7 


18 


28 


29 


13 . 


6 


Students use 
hands*"On manip- 
ulative or lab- 
oratory materials 


13 


19 


25 


25 


11 


8 


Televised 
instruction 


68 


•12 


4 


12, 


1 


3 


Programmed 
instruction 


73 


13 


3 


2 


1 


7 


Computer-assisted 
instruction^ 


94' 


1 


0 


0 


0 


5 


Tests or quizzes 


5 


12 


■48 


-29 


1 


5 


Contracts 


73 


11 


6 


3 


1 


7 


Simulations (role- 
piay, debates, 
panels) 


54 


27 


8 


2 


,0 


8 


Field trips, 
excursions 


24 


65 


6 


0 


0 


4 


Guest speakers 


47 


45 


2 


0 


0 


5 


Teacher demonstra- 
tions 


5 


16. 


37 


32 


5 


5 



SAMPLE N - 271 

m: 

B-61 



Table B.27 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OP USE OF VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 
G, 7-9 SCIENCE CLASSES 



Percent of Classes 

Less than At leas^ ^t least Just 
once a once a once a about 

Never month month week daily Missing 



Lecture 


5 


6 


9 


48 


3u 


2 


Discussion 


1 


2 


4 


34 


56 


3 


Student reportis 
or projects 


8 


43 


29 


16 


2 


2 


Library work 


18 


51 


20 


7 

« 


1 


3 


Students working 
at chalkboard 


36 

< 


35 


18 


9 


1 


2 


Individual 
assignments 


10 


24 


16 


24 


23 


' 4 


Students use 
hands-on manip- 
ulative or lab- 
oratory materials 


5 


16 


17 


37 


24 


2 


Televised 
instruction 


70 


16 


10 


3 


- 0 


2 


Programmed 
instruction 


70 


15 


5 


2 


6 


'2 


C ompu t er-a s s is ted 
instruction 


96 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


Tests or quizzes 


4 


4 


24 


60 


6 


2 


Contracts . , 


75 ^■ 


14 


3 


4 


1 


3 


Simulations (role- 
play, debates, 
panels) 


68 


23 


5 


^ 1 


0 


3' 


Field trips, 
excursions 


42 


51 


4 


0 


0 


2 


Guest speakers 


60 


36 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Teacher demonstra- 
tions 


3 


14 


38 


38 


5 


2 



SAMPLE 'N = 535 

o . ^ ^ 

^ B-62 



Techniques 



Table B.27 (Continued) ' 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 
H. 10-12 SCIENCE CLASSES 



Percent of Classes 



^Technique 


Never ] 


Less than ■ 
once a 
month 


At least 
^ once a 
month 


At least 
once a 
week 


Jus^t 

about 

dalily 


Missing 


Lecture , 


• 4 


. 2' 


5 


45 


42I 


2. 


Discussion 


1 


,2 


5 


"■ 37 ■ 


52! 


3 


Student reports 
or projects 


14 


38 


22 


- 17 ' , 


6 




^ Library work 


22 


54 


f) 17 

1 


4 


1 


3 


Students working 
at chalkboard 


36 


35 


16 


9 


1 


3 


Individual 
assignments 


10 


i 

23 


17 ^ 

> 


' 21 


25 

\ 


3 


Students use 
hands-on manip- 
ulative or lab- 
oratory materials 


1 


7 


18 - 


60 


12 


3 


Televised 
instruction 


72 


18. 


6 


1 ' / 


b 

- 


' 3 : 


Programmed 
instruction 


67 


22 


6 


1 


2 


3 


Computer-ass is ted 
instruction 


89 


7 


1 


0 


0 


3 


Tests or quizzes 


1 


2 


34 


57 


5 


3 


^ Contracts 


85 


9 


1 


l' 


1 


4 


Simulations (role- 
play » debates, 
panels) 


' 77 


16 

P 


5 


0 


0 


3 


Field trips, 
excursions 


40 


52 


5 


0 


0 


3 


Guest speakers 


45 


.51 


1 

i 


0 


0 


3 


Teacher demonstra* 
tions 


2 


16 


38 


34 


7 


2 


SAMPLE N « 586 




t 




> 
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Table B.27 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 
I. K"3 SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 



Percent of Classes 



Technique 


Never 


Less than 
once a 
month 


At least 
once a 
month 


At least 
once a 
week 


Just 

abcut 

4aily 


Mlssj 


Lecture 


27 


8 


10 


26 


20 


9 


Discussion 


1 


0 


4 


34 


54 


7 


Student reports 
or projects 


25 


. 23 


23 


19 


2 


9 


Library work 


40. 


18 


15 


18 


1 


7 


Students working 
at chalkboard 


48 


21 ' 


12 


7 


3 


8 


Individual 
assignments 


31 


20 


15 


25 


2 


7 


Students use 
hands-on manip- 
ulative or lab- 
oratory materials 


24 


16 


20 


26 


5 


9 


Televised 
Instruction 


65 


12 


6 


9 


2 


6 


Programmed 
Instruction 


63 


ft 

6 


3 . 


, 17 


2 


9 


Computer-assisted 
Instruction 


90 


2 


0 


1 


0 


6 


Tests or quizzes 


40 


18 


15 


19 


1 


8 
\j 


Contracts 


83 


6 ■ 


3 


2 


0 


7 


Simulations (role- 
play, debates, 
panels) 


- 27 


28 


30 


8 


1 


7 


Field trips, 
excursions 


19 


53 


17 


1 


0 


9 


Guest speakers 


42 


45 


3 


1 


0 


8. 


Brainstorming 


35 


21 


24 


9 


2 


8 



SMPLE N « 254 



Table B.27 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 
J. 4-6 SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 



Percent of Classes 



Technique 


Never 


Lees than 
once a 
month 


At least 
once a 
month 


At least 
once a 
week 


Just 

about 

daily 


Hissing 


Lecture 


16 


9 


10 


35 


24. 


6 


Discussion 


0 


0 


2 


23 


68 


6 


ouuueixu xreputt^s 
or projects 


JL 








c 

J 


c 

5 


Library work 


7 


26 


34 


23 


4 


6. 


ocucients voricing 
at chalkboard 


J /. 




12 






/ 


inaiviauai 
assignments 




in * 
10 


29 = 


31 


21 


5 

V 


ouuuenus use 
hands-on manip- 
ulative or lab- 
oratory materials 






13 


21 


9 


6 


icxeVXScQ 

instruction 


DO 


JLU 


3 


IS 


1 


5 

r 


Programmed 
ins^t^ruction 


63 


10 


7 


, 4 


6 


11 


uompu u cx: — a s s is teoi 
instruction^ 




X 


A 

u 


1 


0 


6 


Tests o.T quizzes 




Q 
O 


44 


3/ 


1 


6 

<. 


v«onuracus 






7 


3 


3 


7 


Simulations (role- 
play^ debates^ 
panels) 


• 20 


46 


24 


5 


0 


6 - 


Field trips, 
excursions 


32 


58 


5 


0 


' 1 


5 


Guest speakers 


48 


42 


4 


0 


0 


6 


Brains toxrming 


36 


26 


21 


11 


l' 


6 



SAMPLE N = 281 
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Table B* 27 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 
7-9 SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES' 



Percent of Classes 



Technique 



Never 



Less than 
once a 
month 



At least 
once a 
month 



At least 
once a 
week 



Just 

about 

daily 



Missing 



Lecture 3 

. Discussion 0 

Student reports 2 
or projects 

Library work ' 10 

Students working 40 
at chalkboaiTd 

Individual . 3 

assignments 

Students use 35 
hands-on manip- 
ulative or lab- 
oratory materials 

Televised 69 
instruction 

Programmed . 69 
instruction 

Computer-assisted 95 
instruction 

Tests or quizzes 0 

^ Contracts 61 

Simulations (role- 16 
play^ debates, 
panels!) 

Field trit)S^ 45 
excursions 

Guest speakers 42 
Brains torming 36 
SAMPLE N « 453 



:\ 
1. 

31 

42 

33 

13 

' 34 



20 
15 

2 
21 
43 

52 

53 
32 



13 
6 
42 

33 
-13 

.21 

3 



6 

6 

0 

33 
8 
32 



4 

18 



S3 
27 
22 

14 
7 

27 

15 



62 
3 
6 



0 
9 



21 
63 
2 

1 

-4 

35 



2 
2 
0 



0 
1 



2 
3 



2 
2 



1 
5 
2 



ERIC 
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Table B.27 (Continuea) ; 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS TECHNIQUES , 
10-12 SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 



?ercent o£ Clc&sses 



Technique 



Never 



LesvS than 
once a 
month 



At least 
once a 
month 



Lecture 1 
Discussion 0 

< 

Student reports 4 
or projects 

Library work 11 

Students working 60 
at chalkboard 

Individual 5 
assignments 

-: Students use 59 
hands-on manip- 
ulative or lab- 
oratory materials 

Televised 55 
instruction 

Programmed 70 
instruction 

Computer-assisted 96 
instruction 

Tests or quizzes 1 

Contracts 75 

Simulations (role- 22 
^ play, debates, 
panels) 

Field trips, 47 
excursions 

Guest speakers 40 
Brainstorming 32 
SAMPLE =» 490 



9 
1 

30 

39 
25 

27 

17 



27 
17 
3 

2 

15 
42 

47 

51 
33 



8 
2 
44 

34 

7 

23 

11 



8 
0 

35 

• 5 

■27 



7 
17 



At least 
once,' a 
weeit 



4'8 
34 
20 

16 
4 

24 



0 

54 
1 



0 

1 
12 



Just 
about 

daily Hlseiiig 



32 
62 
2 

1 
2 

18 

3 



6 
1 
0 



0 

4 



2 
1 
1 

1 
2 



1 
4 
2 



1 
3 



ERIC 
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Table B.28 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 
A, K~3 MATHEMATICS CLASSES 



Percent of Classes o 

Needed * Less than At least At least 

Audiovisual Not but not once once once 

materials needed available a month a month a week Missing 



Filis 


38 


20 


27 


9 


2 


2 


Filmstrips 


29 


• 19 


38 


11 


2 


2 


Film loops 


62 


24 


8 


2 


1 


4 


Tapes 


48 


23 


14 


^ 9 


4 


2 


Slides 


61 


23 


11 


2 


1 


3 


Records 


36 


24 


20 


12 


-7 


1 


Overhead 
projectors 


33 


9 


25 


18 


12 


3 


Standard TV 


71 


10 


5 


5 


7 


3 


Closed circuit 
TV 


V5 


15 


3 


3 .. 


2 


3 


Videotape 
recorder /player 


69 


11 


10 


4 


2 


5 



SAMPLE N = 297 



Table B.28 (Continued) 



FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 
B. 4-6 MATHEMATICS CLASSES 



1 














Audiovisual 
materi^^ 


Not 
needed 


Needed 
but not 
available 


Less than 
once 
a month 


At least 
once 
a month 


At least 
once 
a >eek 


Missing 


Films 


29 


18 


42 


6 . 


1 


4 


Filmstrips 


29 


' 14 


4l 


10 


4 


2 


Film loops 


58 


19 


15 


2 

>• 


0 


6 


Tapes 


38 


16 




Q 


Q 
O 


J • 


Slides 


63 


20 


10 


■ 1 


1 


5 


Records 


41 


19 


27 


5 


6 


3 


Overhead 
projectors 


25 


3 


*31 


16 


24 


2 


Standard TV 


64 


14 


11 


1 


7 


3 


Closed circuit 


74 


13 


6 


1 


3 


4 


Videotape 
recorder /player 


62 


16 - 


15 


2 


2 


3 



SAMPLE N 



277 



309 ^ 

B-69' 



Table B . 28- (Continued) 

FREQUENCy OF USE OF VARIOUS AUl)IOVISUAL MATERIALS 
C. 7-9 MATHEMATICS CLASSES 







» 


Percent 


of Classes 






AUU JL U V X S Uo ± 

materials 


Not 
needed 


Needed 
but not 
available 


Less than 
once 
a month 


At least 
once 
a month 


At least 
once 
a week 


Missing 


Films 


40 


24 


27 


6 


1 


2 


Filmstrips 


. 37 


18 


33 




. 1 


2 . ' 


Film loops 


61 


22 


12 


1 


1 


4 


Tapes 


61 


16 


16 


3- 

< 


2 


2 


Slides 


68 


19 


9 ' 


2 


0 


2 


Records 


70 


17 


* 

'9 


2 • 


0 ■ 


2 


Overhead 
projectors 


22 


4 


26 


13 


33 


, 1 


Standard TV 


81 


' 12 


5 


1 


1 


2 


Closed circuit 
TV 


80 


12 


5 


1 


0 

> 


• 

- 2 


Videotape 
recorder /player 


75 


12 


7 


1 


2 * 


1 



SAMPLE N 



550 



310 

-B-70 



Table B.28 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VABIOUS AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 
, D< 10-12 MATHEMATICS CLASSES 



Audiovisual 
materials 



Percent of Classes 



Needed Less than At least At. least 
Not: but not once once once 

needed available a month a month a week 



Missliig 



Irilms 43 21 

Filmstrips 51 16 

Film loops 66 l8 

Tapes • 76 '9 

Slides 72 13 

Records 86 8 
Overhead 

projectors 21 4 

Standard TV 89 8 
Closed circuit 

TV V 88 3 
Videotape 

recorder /player 83 9. 



32 
27 
13 
13 
11 
5 

27 
2 



3 
5 
1 
1 
0 
0 

19 



0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

28 



1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 



SAMPLE N » 548 
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' Table B;28 ^Con^inued) . 

Frequency /OF use of various audiovisual, materials 

. , . E. .K-3 SCIENCE CLASSES 









Percent of Classes 






Audiovisual 
^materials 


Not^ 
needed 


Needed 
but., not 
available 


Less than 
once : 
a month 


At least 
. once _ 
a oonuh 


At 16ast 
once' 
a week 


Missing 


Films'" - 


8' 


12 


/I 


' 31 


17 


11 


Filmstrips 


7 


' 11 


33 


^ 28 - 


12 


in 


Film loops ^ 


41 


23 


' 13 


3 


' 1 . 


20 


o Tapes 


40 


16 


• 

1 <^ 

c 


y 


7 


12 


Slides " , 

** 


40 


18 


23 


4 


1 


14 


Records 


, 3r ' 


18 


^ 22 


11 


5 


13 


, Overhead 
projectors 


26 


3 


42 


11 


6 


13 


Standard TV 


-54 


10 


13 


5 


6 


12 


Closed Qircuit ' 
TV 


65 


12 


6 


1 


1 


16 


Videotape 
recorder /player 


56 


> 

^ 12 


10 


5 


4 


13 


SAMPLE N - 287 















312 
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Table B; 28 (Continued-^^^ 

FREQUENCY OF -USE OF VARIOUS AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 
• F. 4-6 SCIENCE CLASSES 









Pjercent of Classes, 






Audiovisual 


Not ■ 
neecieci 


Needed 
but not 
available 


Less than 
once 
a month 


At' least 

o,nce 
- a'Wnth 


At least 
once 
a week 


• - - 

Missing 


Films Q 


3 


7 


29 


'45 


14 


3 


Films trips 


3 


7 


31 


41 


14 


5 


Film loops 


36 


21 


25 


8 


1 


9 


Tapes 


31 


11 


. 29 


12 - 


: — 4.^_. 


. - 7- 


Slides 


25 


27 


33 


5 


1 


9 


Records 


38 


20 


25 


8 


4 


' 6 


Overhead 
proj ectors 


13 


6 


35 


26 


•14 


• 6 


Standard TV 


50 


17 


15 


4 


8 


7 


Closed circuit 
TV 


58 


21 


7 


4 


3 


8 ^ 


Videotape 
recorder /player 

0 


51 


20 


■ 14 


6 ■■ 


2 


7 


SAMPLE N = 271 










/ 





n 

') 
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Table B.28 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 
G. 7-9 SCIENCE CLASSES 



Percent of Classes 



Audiovisual 
materials 


Not 
needed 


Needed 
but not 
available 


Less than 
once 
a month 


At least 
'once 
a month 


At least 
once 
a week 


Missing 


Films 


6 


8 


21 






•J 


Filmstrips 


12 


4 


27 


39 


17 > 


1 


Film loops 


43 


21 


20 


A. 


1 


9 


Tapes 


44 


10 


27 


12 


•J 




Slides 


30 • 


17 


37 


11 


1 


4 


Records 


50 


9 


26 


12 


2 


2 


Overhead 
'projectors 


18 


4* 


25 


26 


27 


1 


Standard TV 


68 


12 


10 


7 


1 


2 


Closed circuit 
TV 


65 


18 


10 


5 


" 1 


2 


" Videotape 

recorder/player 


'54 


15 


17 


11 


1 


2 


SAMPLE N « 535 















ERIC 
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Table B. 28 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 
H. 10-12 SCIENCE GLAiSSES 









Percent 


of- Classes 






Audiovisual 
materials 


Not 
needed 


Needed • 
but not 
"^available. 


Less than 
once 
a month 


At least 

once 
a' month 


At least 
once 
a week 


Missing 


Films 


3 


7 


.32 


4], 


14 


3 


Filmstrips 


11 


7 


' 38 


36 


7 


, 2 


Film 1 oonQ 




At 


•ZD 


1/ 


2 


3 


Tapes 


48 


13 


27 


7 


-.1 


4 


Slides 


28 


15 


35 


14 


3 


4 


Records 


59 


7' 


' 24 


6 


1 


3 


Overhead 
proj ectors 


17 


1 


26 


26 


27 


3 


0 Standard TV 


74 


11 


10 


2 


0 


4 


Closed circuit, 
TV 


67 


17 


11 


,1 


1 


3 


Videotape 
recorder/ player 


55 ' 


19 


18 


4 


1 


3 



SAMPLE N => 586 
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Table B.28 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 
!• K-3 SOCIAL STUDIES QLASSES ' 



Percent of Classes 

Needed Less than At least At least 

Audiovisual Not but not once once once 

materials needed available a month^ a month a week ' Missing 



Films 


2 


11 


30 


'25 


25 


'7 


Filmstrips ^ 


4 


8 


20 

V 


' ■ 39 


22 


■7 


Film ' loops 


44 


16 


12 


6 ' 


12 


11 


Tapes 


23 


' 14 


25 


25 


6 


7 


Slides 


26 


19^ 


29 


17 


1 


8 


Records 


13 


14 


40 


17 


8 


9 


Overhead 
projectors 


26 


4 


30 


27 


5 


8 


Standard TV 


57 


9 


12 


6 


9 


8 


Closed circuit 
TV 


71 


11 . 


5 


3- 


✓ 

. 3 


8 


Videotape 
recorder/player 


r 60 


12 


12 


5. 


4 


7 



SAMPLE N » 254 
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'* ♦ 

7 


• 


I 

Table B.28 


(Continued) 




* 




FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS AUDIOVISUAL. MATERIALS' 
J. 4-6 SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES- , - 












Percent of Classes 






' • • i 


Audiovisual 
materials 


Not 
needed 


Needed" 
but not 
available 


Less than 
once 
a month 


At least 
once 
a month 


At least 
once 
a week . 


Hissing 


V 1?. 
f 

''A 


Films 


2 


~ "11" 


19^ 


39- 


-1-/ - 

— 25 - — 


4* - 




Filmstrips 


1 


4 


19 


53 


19 


4 




Film loops 


41 


18 


•15 \ 


11 


1 


15 . 




' Tapes 


17 


20 


V 32 


20 


6 


5 


^ \ 


Slides 


23 


28„ 


33 


9 • 


1 . 


6 


";- 1 


Records 


15 


16 


^ 41 


20 


4 


5, 


Overhead 
projectors 


1^. 


3 


r 

34 


26 


18 


5 




Standard TV 


41 


15 


21 


8 


10 


6 




Closed circuit 
TV 


59 


22 


6 


2 


4 


7 




Videotape 
recorder /player 


50 


17 


19 


6 


1 


6 ■ 


-> 


SAMPLE N « 281 


















- 

317 


t 




< 




• 
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0 


77 

c 


\ ^ 
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^. Table B.28 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 
K. 7-9 SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 









Percent 


of Classes 


- 




Audiovisual 
materials 


Not 

needed 


Needed 
but not 
available 


Less than 

once 
a month 


At least 
once 
a month 


At least 
once 
a week 


Missing 


Films 








i^"' ■ - 
43 


20 


'1 


Filmstrips 


3 


7 


'j3 ■ 


48 


18 


1 


Film loc ps 


51 


24 


10' 


8 


1 


6 


Tapes 


20 


lA 


36 


22 


7 


1 . 


Slides 


• 22 


18 


' 51 


7 


1 


^ 


Records 


16 


11 


50 


16 


5 


2 


Overhead 
projectors 


13 


5 


31 


32 


18 


1 


Standard TV 


56 


18 


18 


3 


1 


5 


Closed circuit 
TV 


63 


23 


8 


3 


1 


4 


Videotape 
recorder/player 


41 


23 


24 


9 


1 


2 



SAMPLE N - 453 
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Table B.28 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 
' L* 10-12 SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 



Percent of Classes 

Needed Less than At least At least 

Audiovisual Not but hot once once once 

materials • needed available a month a month a week Missing 



Films 


■ 5 


13 


30 


- " 32 , 


20 


— 


Filmstrips 


5 


4 


33 


38 


19 • 


1 


Film loops 


57 


19 


13 


5 


i • 


• 5 


Tapes 


30 • 


15 ■ 


36 


12 


4 


2 


Slides 


30 


i9 


35 


12 


1* 


4' 


Records 


25 


13 


36 


,21 


3 


■ 2 


Overhead 
projectors 


22 


6 


32 


24 


14 


1 


Standard TV 


47 


. 17 


27 


6 


1 


3 


Closed circuit 
TV 


53 


-26 


13 


• 3 


2 


4 


Videotape 
recorder/player 


32 


15 


36 


12 


3 


2 



SAMPLE N = 490 
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Table B.29 
FREQUENCY- OF USE OF VARIOUS TYP^S OF 
EQUIPMEliT AND SUPPLIES 
A* K-3 MATHEMATICS CLASSES 



Manipulative 
materials 



P^aejat^gfClasses 



Needed Use less 
Not but not than 
needed available 10 days 



Use 
"^between ^ 
10 and 50 
days 



Use more 
than 50 

days 



Missing 



Games and 0 7^ 

puzzles 

Handheld 77 15 

calculators 

Computers or 85 11 

computer 

terminals 

Metric meas- 16 24 

uirement tools 
(rulers, con- 
tainers, weights, 
etc.) 

Nonmetrlc meas- 7 14 

urement tools 

Activity cards 4 20 

or kits 

Numeration and 14 * 13 

place value 

manlpulatives 

(rods, blocks, 

etc.) 

Geometric tools 27 20 
SAMPLE N « 297 



23 



28 
13 
14 



23 



25 



31 



37 
28 
28 



18 



58 
3 
1 



11 
29 
29 



2 
2 
2 



4 
6 



ERIC 
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Tabrle B.29 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OP USE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
B* 4-6 MATHEMATICS. CLASSES 



Manipulative 
materials 



Percent of Classes 



Needed Use less 
Not but not than 
needed available 10 days 



>Use 
between 
10 and 50 
days 



Use more 
than 50 
days 



Missing 



Games and '5 ^ 5 

• puzzles . , 

Handheld - ' 44 39 

calculators 

Computers or i63 ^/26 

computer 

terminals 

Metric meas- 7 29 

urement tools 
(rulers, con- 
tainers, weights, ^ 
etc.), 

Nonmetric meas- 6 13 

urement tools 

Activity cards 8 10 

or kits 

Numeration and 20 16 

place value 

manipulatives 

(rods, blocks, 

etc.) 

Geometric tools 13 21 
SAMPLE N « 277 



25 
6 
1 

20 



22 
25 
26 



26 



39 
7 



32 



39 
27 
22 



27 



19 



16 5 
25 5 

14 - 2 



ERLC 
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Table B.29 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS TYPES pF 
EQUIPMENT ANDJ SUPPLIES 
'C^ 7-9 MATHEHATICS CLASSES 



Percent of Classes 



Manipulative 
materials 



'^Needed Use less 
Not but not than 
needed available 10 days 



. Use 

between Use more 
10 and 50 than 50, 

days ' ^ "days 



t Missing 



Gaines and 12 8 

puszles 

Handheld ' - ' 42 28 

calculators 

Computers or 66 19 

computer 

terminals 

Metric meas- 19- 18 

urement tools 
(rulers, con- 
tainers, >»veights , 
etc.) 

Nonmetric meas- 22 5 
urement tools 

Activity cards 41 19 

or kits 

Numeration and 58 14 

place value 

manipulatives * 

(rods, blocks,"' 

etc.) 

Geometric tools 28 7 



33 
15 

<5 

25 



35 
22 
17 



, 36 

4 
31 



30 



11 



9 
5 
2 



7 
6 



2 

1 



29 



32 



322 



Manipulative 
materials 



Table B.29 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE "OF VARIOUS TYPES pF 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
D.. 10-12 MATHEMATICS CUSSES 



Percent of Classes 



Needed Use less 
Not but not than 
needed "available 10 days 



Use 
between 
10 and 50 
days 



Use more 
than 50 

days Missing 



Games and' ^ 40 9 

puzzles 

handheld 33 18^ 

calculators 

•J 

Computers or 59 17 

computer 

terminals 

Metric meas- 61 9 

urement tools 
(rulers, con- 
tainers, weights, 
etc. ) 

Nonmetric meas- 48 5 
urement tools 

Activity cards 79 12 

or kits 

Numeration and 88 6 

place value 

manipulatives 

(rods, blocks, 

etc.) 

Geometric tools 42 8 
SAMPLE N » 548 



38 
19 
5 

15 



•20 



16 



11 



15 



11 



20 



24 



14 



7 
1 
1 



1" 



ERIC 
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Table B,30 

^FREQU^CTJ)? USE OF VARIOUS lyPES OFc , 

EQUIPHE!IT^AIID*^SUPPLIES ^ 

A. K-3 SCIENCE CLASSES 



Manipxjlative 
materials 



Percent of Classes 



Needed Use less 
Not but not than 
needed available 10 days 



Use 
between 
10 and 50 
days 



Use TBore^ 
than 50 
days 



Missing 



Hand-held ^ 
calculators ^ 


69 


15 


0 • 


1' 


1- 


15 


Microscopes 


37 


. 21 


24 . 


4 


0 


14 


Cameras 


54 


210 


'7. 


4 


0 




fiooeis ^e«g«9 tne 
solar system, 
parts of orga- 
nisms 9 etc«) 






1/ 

» 


IZ 




15 


Games and 

pUZZXcS 


19 


25 


.14. 


18 


13 


12 


Magnifying 
glass 


6 


17 


y9 


20 


18 , 


11 


Meter sticks, 
rulers 


16 


9 


21 


24 


20' 

r 

i 


".. 10 


Balance, scale 


27 


16 


23/' 


12 


12 


,10 


Batteries; 
bulbs 


32 


18 


22 


9 


5 


14 


Magnets 
Rocks 


8 

10 


10 
8" 


40 
35 


19 
22 


14 


9 

io 


Living plants 


4 


5 


15 


33 


^ 34 


9 


Living animals 


12 


9 


25 


.20 


21 


U 



SAMP^LE N - 287 
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Table B*30 (Continued) ^ 
FREQUENCY 0? USE OF VARIOUS TYPES OP 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
B. 4-6 science' CLASSES 



Percent of Classes 



Manipulative 
materials 



Needed Use less 
Not but not than 
needed available 10 days 



Use 
between 
10 and 50 
davs 



Use nore 
thaj' 50 



— y . • . — 

Hand-held 61 19 
calculators 

Microscopes 8 27 

Cameras * ^ 61 25 

Models (e.g., the 9 25 

solar system, 

parts of orgs- ^ 

nisms, etc») 

Games and 10 25 

puzzles 

Magnifying - 8 10 
glass 

Meter sticks, 9 13 

rulers 

Balance, scale x9 20 

Batteries, 23 16 
bulbs 

Magnets 17 11 

Rocks- ^ 16 11 
Living plants - 8 . 10 

"Living animals 21 18 
SAMPLE N '« 271 



Missing 



\ 



35 
6 
22 



25 
^3 
27 

30 

32, 

41 
33 
21 
19 



21 
.1 
29 



29 

26 

35 

21. 
20 

20 
25 
35 
24 



3 
0 
8 



13 

4 

3 

5 . 
9 

12 



8 

7 

7' 
8 



5 
5 

5 
6 
6 
5 



ERIC 
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Perceiat\:bf ''Classes^ 



Manipulative 
materials 


Not 
needed c 


Needed,' 
but not 
available 


Use less 

than' 
10 days 


" 'TIS A ■■ ' 

' 'be'^ejeix-. ' 
10 and, 50- J 
days; 


Useiiniore 

■<^ays;- 


.MlBSlng 


Hand-held • 
calcxilators 


69 


' 19 


4. 


3 


■3 


2 


Microscopes 


-30 


7 


22 


3^ 


5. 


3 ' 


Cameras 


62 


23 


5 


4 


0 




Models Ce*g. , the 
solar system, 
parts of orga*- 
nlsms, etc.) 


17 


11 

- 


24 

- 


30 


15' 


3 


Games and 
puzzles 


29 


17 


30 • 


16 


6 


2 


Magnifying 
glass 


17 


r 


44 


25' 


9 


2 


Meter sticks, 
rulers 


11 


2 


25 


38 


23 






in 












Batteries, 
bulbs 


27 


6 


30 


24 


12 


2 


Magnets 


31 


4 


42 


13 


10 


2 


Rocks ^ 


-38 


.3 


23 


26 . 


8 


2 


Living plants 


39 


7 


16 


29 


8 


1 


Living animals 


47 


8 


18 


19 


7 


2 



SAMPLE N « 535 
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^ ' Table B.30 (Continued) • 
FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF 

r , EQUIPMENT And supplies 

D. 10-12. SCIENCE. CtkSSES 

-- ^ o - ■ -. 



Manipulative 
materials 



Percent of Classes 



Needed Use less 
Not but not than 
needed available 10 days 



Use 
between 
10 and 5,0 
days 



Use more 
than 50 " 
days 



Missing 



Hand-heldv , ° 47 14 
calculators 

Microscopes 33 1 

Cameras .61 14 

Models (e.g., the 15 12 
solar system, 
parts of orga- 
nisms, etc.) 

Games and 42 12 

puzzles 

Magnifying 20 2 

glass 

Meter sticks, 7° 2 

rulers 

Balance, scale 9 1 

Batteries, 40 2 
bulbs 

Magnets 50 2 

Rocks 74 3 

Living plants 39 4 

Living animals 43 7 
SAMPLE N =» 5? 6 



13 
13 
26 



33 

45 

29 

30 
32 

37 
13 
17 

19 



36 
4 
34 



9 

24 

39 

40 
18 

6 
4 
26 
19 



20 

14 
5 

10* 



20 

17 
5 

2 
2 
12 
9 



3 
4 
4 



4 
5 



3 
4 

3 
5 
3 
4 



327 
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Table B,31 
PREQUENCY OF USE OF -VABIOUS TYPES OF 
EQUIPMENT AND. SUPPLIES ■ 
A. K-3 SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES " 



Manipulative 
materials 



^%rcent of Clasises 



Needed 
Not but not 
needed available 



Use -less 

than 
10 days 



Use 
between 
IQ and 50 
days. 



-Use aore: 

:thai' 50 
, days 



Hissing 



Learning kits 32 

Games and puzzles lO 

Maps, charts, 3 
globes 

Copies of original 62 
documents 

Computer or com- 84 
puter terminals 

Reference books 18 

^Paperbacks 45 

Artifacts, models 22 

Photographs, , 3 
posters 

SAMPLE N « 254 



37. 
20 
5 

13 
6 

9 

12 
22 
12 



9 
17 
21 

16 



16 
18 
20 
19 



10 
33 
36 



23 
13 
22 
29 



3 
11 

28 



27 
5 

5 

31 



10 
10 
8 



8 

7 

10 
7 



ERIC 
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Table B.3X. -.(Continued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF 
EQUIPMENT -AND SUPPLIES 
B. A-6 S'OCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 



<> 






Percent 


of Classes 






Manipulative 
materials 


Not 
needed 


Needed 
but not 
available 


Use less 

than 
10 days 


Use 
between 
10 and 50 
days 


Use moire 
than 50 

"■4aya • ■ 


.Missing 


Learning kits 


23 


39 


13 


11 


7 


, 7 


Games and puzzles 


9 


22 


22 


31 


11 


6 


Maps, charts, 
globes 


0 


4 • 


6 


29 


. 56 


5 


Copies of original 
documents 


22 


18 


32 


16 


7 


5 


Computer or com- 
puter terminals 


74 


15 


2 - 


0 


0 


8 


Reference books 


4 


5 


9 


27 


50 


5 


Paperbacks 


17 


15 


18 


20 


24 


6 


Artifacts, models 


10 


28 


23 


19 ■ 


14 


6 


Photographs, 
posters 


3 


12 


18 


29 


32 


5 o 



SAMPLE N = 281 



ERIC 
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Table B..3JL (Cp;ntinued) 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF' VARIOUS TYPES OF 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
C. 7-9 SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 



Percent. of Classes 
juae 

Needed Use less between Use more 
Manipulative uot but not than 10 and 50 than 50 

materials needed available 10 days ' days days Missing 



Learixin^ kits 


23 


40 


18 


' 12 


5 


2 


Games and puzzles 


14 


18 


21 


40 


6 


2 


Maps, charts, 
globes 


2 


4 


7 


44 


42 




Copies of original 
documents 


17 


14 


36 


28 


5 




Computer or com- 
puter terminals 


78 


18 


2 


1 


0 




Reference books 


2 


8 


13 


45 


31. 




Paperbacks 


14 


18 


20 


31 


16 




.Artifacts, models 


22 


24 


28 


17 


8 




Pbc-cographs, 
posters 


5 


13 


20 


30 


31 





SAMPLE N « 453 



ERIC 
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Table B.31 (Continued) 

FREQUENCY 'OF USE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF 
EQUIPMENT AND SUiPPtlES 
10-12 SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 



D? 

















Percent of Classes 


Manipulative 
materials , 


Not 
needed 


Needed 
but not 
available 


Use less 

than 
10 days 


Use 
between 
10 and 50 
days « 


Use more 
than 50^ 
days 


Missing 


Learning kits 


43 


28 


19 


6 


1 


3 


Games and puzzles 




20 


34 


13 


1 


2 


MapSy charts 9 
globes 




A 

y 


17 


33 


28 


1 


Copies of original 
documents 


23 


19 


34 . 


19 




1 


Computer or com- 
puter terminals 


74 


20 


3 


0 


0 


3 


Reference books 


3 


8 


23 


39 


27 


1 


Paperbacks 


11 


15 


24 


34 


15 


2 


Artifacts, models 


38 


27 


22 


7 


2 


3 


Ph 'tographSy 
posters 


11 


16 


34 


23 


15 ■ 


2 



SAMPLE N « 490 



ERIC 
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" Tabla B.32 ■ . - 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS WITH VARIOUS TYPES OF EQUIPMENT BY REGION, 
TYPE OF COMMDNITY, SIZE OP. DISTRICT, PER PUPIL 
EXPENDITURE, PERCENT OF STUDENTS IN 
FREE LUNCH PROGRAM, AND SCHOOL SIZE 

4, * 



• 


Cooputers or 
Computer 
Terminals 


Hand- 
Held 
Calculators 


Resource Centers 
Individualized 
Instruction 


Mathematics'' 
Laboratories 


Nation (N - 1177) 


12 


41 


4.7 


20 


Region 


- 








Northeast (N - 229) 


12 


44 


51 


"20 


South (N - 405) 


8 


44 


47 


•19 


North Central (N - 335) 


14 


38 


43 


19 


W8Su \vi * ZUoy 




An 


AA 




lype or Lonmunicy 










Rural (N - 268) 


8 


47 


40 


.13 


SmaU City - 320) 


6 


3: 


40 


12 


Urban (N - 296) 


14 


30 


51 


27 


oUDUrDou " Z^OJ) 


91 


AO 






Unknown (N » 4) 


72 


72 


15 


0 


Size of District 










S 

Small (N « 263) 


7 


46 


34 


6 


Medium (N - 423) 


11 


43 


50 


19 




1 7 
X/ 




SA 


9Q 


Unknown (N - 45) 


12 


54 


53 


28 


Per Pupil Expenditure 










Low (N - 313) 


5 


33 


41 


19 


Medium (N « 372) 


• 14 




43 


15 


High (N - 281) 


17 








Unknown (N - 211) 


13 


44 


50 


22 


Students In Free Lunch Program 








Less than 10% (N » 318) 


14 


46 


. 52 


11 


10 -30% (N - 351) 


16 


55 ■ 


51 


19 


Kore than 30% (N - 325) 


7 


33 


39 


24 


- . Unknown (N » 183) ' 


9 


27 


45 


24 


School Size 










Small (N - 347) 


7 


37 


44 


18 


Medium (N - 426) 


16 


47 • 


48 


19 


Large (N - 34.) 


20 


46 


53 


25 


Unknown (N « 57) 


8 


31 


50 


23 
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"Table B.33 

PERCENT TEACHERS INDICATING THAT IMPROVEMENT IS NEEDED IN EACH AREA, 

BY SUBJECT AND GR^E RANGE 
A. K-3 MATJfi^MAtlCS 



t 


Not Relevant 
to This Class 


Very Good 


Satisfactory 


Improventent 
Needed 


Missihg 


Facilities-building and classroom fixtures 


10 


34 


45 


7 


4 


Equipmect-noncoQsunable , nonperishable 












items such as microscopes, scales, etc. 


12 


16 


34 


36 


3 


Supplies-materials that must continually be 












replenished such as chemicals, dry cells. 












glassware, duplicating masters, etc. . 


2 


37 


35 


22 


3 


Money to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis 


17 


9 


20 


48 


5 


Storage space for equipment and supplies 


4 


22 


34 


36 


3 


Sfi^e available for classroom preparation 


4. 


29 


40 


24 


4 


Spaces for small groups to work 


3^ 


28 


32 


33 


3 


Availability of laboratory assistants or 












paraprofessional help 


34 


. 6 


18 


37 


4 
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Table Bv33 (Continued) 

PERCENT TEACHERS INDICATiNG THAT IMPROVEMENT IS I NEEDED IN EACH 
_______ BY SUBJECT AND .GRADi RANGE 




Not Relevant 
to This Clas;; 



Very Good Satisfactory 



Improvement 
Need^ 



Missing 



Cd 

vo 
4S 



Facilities-building and classroom fixtures 8 
Equipment-nonconsumable , nonperishable 

items such as microscopes, scales, etc. 3 
Supplies-materials that must continually be 
replenished such as^ chemicals, dry cells, 

glassware, duplicating masters, etc. 1 

Money to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis 12 

Storage space for equipment and supplies 3 

Space ^available for classroom preparation 5 

Spaces for small groups to work 4 
Availability of laboratory assistants or 

paraprofessional help 16 



31 
16 



25 
6 

15 
20 
10 



43 
29 



32 
20 

41 
56 
37 

19 
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Table B.33 (Continued) 



PERCENT TEACHERS INDICATING THAT IMPROVEMENT IS NEEDED IN EACH AREA, 

BY SUBJECT-AND GRADE RANGE 
C. 7-9 MATHEMATICS 



Not Relevant 
to This Class 



Improvement 

Very Good Satisfactory Needed Missing 



I 

vo 



FacTlTt"tes-bii^i4dijig_and classroom fixture^ 
Equipment-nonconsumablF7~Ti"DnpeEishable 
items such as microscopes, scales, etc. 
Supplies-materials that must continually be 
replenished such as chemicals,, dry cells, 
glassware, duplicating masters , etc. 
Money to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis 

Storage space -for equipment and supplies 
Space available for classroom preparation • 
Spaces for small groups to work 
Availability of laboratory assistants or 
paraprofessional help 




2 

20 

3 

2 
8 

28 



32 
22 



35 
15 

19 
31 
12 



43 
32 



41 
21 

48 

49 
29 

14 



20 
40 



22 
43 

30 
17 
49 

51 



I 

1 

1 
1 
2 
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Table 33 (bohtlnuei) 

PERCENT TEACHERS , INDICATING , THAT TN EACH AREA 

BY SUBJECT M; G5^ 

D- 10ri2 MAlliaiATICS^ ' 



* 


! 

No t^ Relevant 
to This Class 


Very Good 


Satisfactory 


Improvement 
Needed 


Missing 


Facxlrties-buildxng and classrooia fixtures 


2 


37 


41 


18 


2 


u<j,Ui-PulCllW UWUUlJUolUIICtUXC ^ UUiipCFlbuGUXc 












itaffls such as microscopes, scales, etc* 


9 


> 20 


40' 


30 ' 


1 


Supplies-materials that must co9tinually be 












replenished such as chemicals, dry cells. 












glassware, duplicating masters, etc. 


6 


47 


33 


13 


1 


Money to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis 


25 


11 


25 


39 


1 


Storage space for equipment and supplies 


4 


24 


42 


29 


1 


Space available for classroom preparation 


. 4 


36 


46 


13 


1 


Spaces for small groups to work 


9 


16 


34 


41 


1 


Availability of labora*^.ory assistants or 












paraprofessional help 


34 


4 


16 


46 


1 



I 



\ 
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Table B; 33- (Continued) 

PERCENT TEACHERS INDICATING THAT :IMPkOVEMENT IS NEEbE9 IN EACH 'AREA, 

BY SUBJECr AND GRADE RASgE 
E. K-3 SCIENCE : 



Not Relevant 
to This Class 



Improvement 

Very Good Satisfactory Needed Missing 



Facilities-building and classroom fixtures 17 
Equipment-nonconsumable , nonperishable 

items such as microscopes, scales, etc. 14 
Supplies-materials that must continually be 
replenished such as chemicals, dry cells, 

glassware, duplicating masters, etc. 22 

Money to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis 18 

Storage space for equipment and supplies 7 

Space available for classroom preparation 6 

Spaces for small groups to work 8 
Availability of laboratory assistants or 

paraprofessional help 33 



10 
9 



8 
5 

8 
10 
8 



34 
23 



21 
18 

38 
44 
40 

8 



27 

46 



38 
49 

40 
30 
35 

48 



12 
8 



10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
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Table B.33 (Continued) 



PERCENT TEACHERS INDICATING THAT IMPROVEMENT IS NEEDED IN EACH AREA, 

BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RAI^GE 
F. 4r-6 SCIENCE 



Not Relevant Improvement 

to This Class Very Good Satisfactory Needed Missing 



Facilities-building and classroom fixtures 
Equipoent-rkonconsumable, nonperishable 
items such as microscopes, scales, etc. 
Supplies-materials that must continually be 
replenished such as chemicals, dry cells, 
glassware, duplicating masters, etc. 
Money to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis 

Storage space for equipment and supplies 
Space available for classroom preparation 
Spaces for small groups to work- 
Availability of laboratory assistants or 
paraprofessional help 



8 



6 

10 

5 
4 
I 

27 



11 
14 



13 
6 

9 
10 
10 



33 
22 



22 
19 

30 
30 

30 

10 



42 

55 

53 
*>? 

50 
50 
54 

56 



6 

5 



6 
8 

6 
6 
6 



343 



344 



Table B.33 (Continued) 

PEP.CENT TEACHERS INDICATING THAT IMPROVEMENT IS NEEDED IN EACH AREA, 

BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE. 
G. 7-9 SCIENCE 



Not Relevant 
to This Class 



Very Good Satisfactory 



Improvement 
Needed 



Missing 



Facilities-building and classroom fixtures 
Equipment-nonconsumable , nonperishable 
items such as microscopes, scales, etc. 
Supplies-materials that must continually be 
replenished such as ' chemicals, dry cells, 
glassware, duplicating masters, etc. 
Money to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis 

Storage space for equipment and supplies 
Space available for classroom preparation 
Spaces for small groups to work 
Availability of laboratory assistants or 
paraprofessional help 



2 
4 

1 
1 
2 



19 
23 



31 
15 

23 
19 
12 



35 
34 



37 
22 

32 
38 
26 

12 



44 
38 



27 
57 

42 
39 
56 

72 



1 
4 



3 
2 

4 
4 

4 



345 



ERIC 



346 



ERIC 



; Table B.33 (Continued) 

PERCENT TEACHERS INDICATING THAT IMPROVEMENT IS NEEDED IN EACH AREA, 

BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
H. 10-12 SCIENCE 

r - 

' Not Relevant ^ Improvement 

to This Class Very Good Satitfactory Needed Missing 



Facilities-building and classroom fixtures 
Equipment-nonconsumablie , nonper jshable 
items such as microscopes, scales , etc. 
Supplies-materials that must continually be 
replenished such as chemicals, dry cells, 
glassware, duplicating; masters, etc. 
Honey to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis 

Stprage space for equipment and supplies 
Space available for classroom preparation 
Spaces for sjnall groups' to work 
Availability of laboratory assistants or 
paraprofessional help 



31 
24 



33 
38 



34 
35 



2 
2 



2 
5 

0 
0 

2 



30 
12 

26 
32 
17 



45 
35 

33 
38 

34' 



2.1 
47 

39 
28 
44 



2 
2 

3 
2 
3 



15 



14 



62 



348 



347 



Table B.33 (ContinuedX 



PERCENT TEACHERS INDICATING THAT IMPROVEMENT IS NEEDED IN EACH AREA, 

BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
I. K-3 SOCIAL STUDIES 



Not ReJevant * 
to This Class 



Very Good Satisfactory 



Improvement 
Needed Missing 



Facilities-building and classroom fixtures 10 

Equipment^nonconsumable, nonperishable . ' 

items suph as microscopes , scales, etc. 3 

Supplies-materials that must_continUalXy be 

replenished such as chemicals / dry cells ^ 

glassware y duplicating masters, etc. t. l8 

Money to buy supplies ^on a day-to-day basis \ 16 

Storage space for equipment and supplies ^ .5 

Space available for clessroom preparation ' • 7 

Spaces for small groups to work 4 

Availability of laboratory assistant^ or ■ 

paraprofessional help "• ' '28 



19 
17 



9 
♦A 

20 
22 
22 

12 



51 

45 



39 

26, 

36 
46 
39 



12 
26 



27 
46 

31 
17 
28 

42 



9 
8 



8 
9 

8 
9 
8 



349 



350 



, Table B. 33 (<k)ntinued) 

PERCENT TEACHERS INDICATING THAT IMPROVEMENT IS NEEDED IN EACH AREA, 

BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
J. 4-6 SOCIAL STUDIES 



Not Relevant 
to This Class 



Very Good. Satisfactory 



Improvement 
Needed Missing 



Facilities-building and classroom fixtures 
Equipment-nonconsumable , nonperishable 
items such as microscopes, scales, etc. 
Supplies-materials that must continually be 
replenished such as chemicals, dry cells, 
glasswar^-, duplicating masters, etc. 
Money to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis 



16 
4 



5 

19 



22 
26 



22 
5 



43 
36 



30 
19 



13 
28 



38 

53 



6 

5 



5 
5 



w 
I 

M 
O 

to 



Storage space for equipment and supplies 
Space available for classroom prcp.nration 
Spaces for small groups to work 
Availability of laboratory assistants or 
paraorofessional he]p 



7 
8 
6 

27 



13 

18 

13 



37 
50 
33 

12 



39 
20 
42 

50 



5 
5 
7 



ox 



352 



Table B.33 (Continued) 



PERCENT TEACHERS INDICATING TllAT IMPROVEMENT IS NEEDED IN EACH AREA, 

BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
K. 7-9 SOCIAL STUDIES 



Not Relevant 
to This Class 



Very Good Satisfactory 



Improvement 
Needed Missing 



Facilities-building and classroom fixtures 6 
Equipment-nonconsuxnable , nonperishable 

items such as microscopes, scales, etc. 1 
Supplies-materials that must continually be 
replenished such as chemicals, dry cells, 

glassware, duplicating masters, etc. 1 
Money to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis ' 9 

Storage space for equipment and supplies 4 

i>pace available for classroom preparation 4 

Spaces for small groups to work 5 
Availability of laboratory assistants or 

paraprofessional help 28 



27 
25 



21 
10 

16 
24 
4 



43 
40 



39 
28 

42 
43 
36 

14 



24 
33 



38 
53 

38 
28 
53 

54 



1 

1 



1 
1 

1 
1 
2 



354 



353 




6s. 



u 
I 



o 

4S 



Table B.33 jfC^ntinued) 

PERCENT TEACHERS INDICATING THAT IMPRCVJMENT IS NEEDED IN EACH AREA, 

BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
L. 10-12 SOCIAL STUDIES 



Not Relevant 
to This Class 



Facilities-buildiag^and classroom fixtures 4 
Eguipment-nonconsumable , nonperishabls 

items such as microscopes, scales, etc. 4 
Supplies-materials that must continually be 
replenished such as chemicals, dry cells, 

glassware, duplicating masters, etc. 2 

Money to buy supplies on a day-to-day basis 17 

Storage space for equipment and supplies 4 

Space available for classroom preparation 3 

Spaces for small groups to work 4 
Availability of laboratory assistants or 

paraprofessicnal help 36 



Very Good Satisfactory 



Improvement 
Needed Missing 



33 
21 



21 
7 

21 
28 
13 



45 
41 



37 
20 

36 
41 
30 

12 



17 
32 



39 
52 

38 
27 
51 

48 



1 
1 



1 
4 

1 
2 
2 



355 



ERIC 



356 



%^^ble B.34 

TEACHER NEEDS FOR i&'siSTANCE BY SUBJECT AMD GRADE RANGE 
A. K-3 MATHEMATICS 



Do Not 









ACI.CXVC 






Need 


Adequate 


Adequate 






Assistance 


Assistance 


Assistance 


Missing 








1 n 


1 




91 


6 


2 


1 




34 


44 


19 


3 




80 


15 


4 


1 


Obtaining information about instructional inaterials*. 


34 


43 


23 


1 




57 


24 


18 


2 




49 


38 


11 


3 




59 


24 


15 


2 




69 


16 


14 


2. 




59 


27 


12 • 


1 




84 


9 


6 


1 




66 


24 


7 


4 




59 


23 


6 


12 



Sample N = 297 



357 



358 



Table B.34 (Continued) 
TEACHER NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 

B. K-3 SCIENCE 







Do Not 




Co Not 


Receive 


Receive 


Need 


Adequate 


Adequate 


Assistance 


Assistance 


Assistance Hissing 





58 


19 


12 


11 




72 


14 


7 


8 




25 


44 


21 


10 




66 


20 


6 


8 


Obtaining information about instructional materials.. 


27 


40 


25 


9 




35 


33 


21 


11 




39 


30 


/ 21 


10 




47 


27 


- 16 


10 




49 


29 


11 


11 




55 


29 


4 


12 




79 


7 


3 


10 




53 


28 


4 


16 




49 


31 


8 


12 



Sample N = 287 



•.Table B.34 (Continued) 

TEACHER NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
C, .K-3 SOCIAL STUDIES 



Do Not 

Do Not Receive Receive 

Need Adequate Adequate 

Assistance Assistance Assistance Missing 





68 


17 


9 


6 




75 


lA 


6 


5 


Learning new teaching methods 


AA 


37 


16 


4 




81 


11 


A 


4 


Obtaining information about instructional materials.. 


36 


36 


23 


5 


Obtaining subject matter information 


- A7 


31 


17 


6 




52 


31 


11 


6 




A3 


34 


17 


6 




66 


15 


lA 


6 




65 


25 


5 


5 




87 


6 


A 


3 


Articulating instruction across grade levels' 


6A 


21 




6 



Sample N = 25A 



361 



362 



- " • Table 34 (Continued) 

TEACHER NEEDS ^OR ASSISTANCE "BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
D. 4-:6 MATHEHATICS 



ERIC 



Do Not 

Do Not Receive Receive 

Need Adequate Adequate 

Assistance Assistance Assistance 



Missing 



I 

O 
00 



Establishing instructional objectives 

Lesson planning * 

learning new teaching methods 

Actually teaching lessons ...r. . . 

Obtaining information about instructional materials. 

Obtaining subject matter information 

Implementing discovery/inquiry approach 

Using manipulative or hands-on materials 

Maintaining equipment 

Working with small groups of students * 

Maintaining discipline . . .v 

Articulating instruction across grade levels 

Using calculators 

Sample N = 277 



7A 




10 ^ 


__1A 


3 






85 




' 6 


6 


3 






•,3A 




37 


26 


3 






78 




12 


5 


A 






3A 




37 


26 


3* 






57 




21 . 


19 


3 






53 




31 


13 


A 


i 


' I 


A6 




32 . 


20 


3 




68 




11 


16 


, 6 






.61 




29 


8 


3 






86 




7 


5 


3 






62 




22 


12 








65 




18 


9 


9 







363 



364 



Table 1.34 (JTontinued) - 
TEACHER NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE BY S'JflJECT AND GRADE RANGE 

E. 4-6 SCIENCE 



I 



















Tin ■V/\^ 

tfO rioi. 








Tin. 

lio noc 


Receive- 


Jcveceive 








Auc^Ua Lc 








Assistance 


Assistance 


Assistance 


Missing 


Establishing instructional objectives 


69 


18 


7 


6 




- 78 


13 ^ 


4 


5 




35 


47 


12;- 


- 6 




70 


.20 


4 


6 


Obtaining information about instructional materials.. 


27 


48 


21 


4 


Obtaining subject matter information 


44 


35 


16 


6 


Implementing discovery/inquiry approach 


43 


38 


13 


6 


Using manipulative or hands-on materials 


49 


37 


7 


7 




55 


28 


10 


7 


Working with small groups of students 


58 


jj 


4 


5 


Maintaining discipline 


81 


11 


3 


5 




57 


30 


6 


8 


Maintaining live animals and plants 


62 


28 


7 


4 



Sample N = 271 



365 



366 



Table B.34 (Continued) 
TEACHER NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
F. 4-G SOCIAL STUDIES 



Do Not 





Do Not 


Receive 


Receive 




9 


Need 


r A ,^1 ^% 1 1 ^ ^ ^% 

ACeqUaLc 


Adequate 







Assistance 


Assistance 


Assistance 


Miss 




— 

77 




o 
o 






OH 


X X 


■1 
J 






35 


44 


14 


8 




80 


13 


4 


3 


Obtaining information about instructicnal materiels*. 


30 


48 


20 


3 




44 


36 


17 


4 




43 


44 


8 


5 




40 


42 


13 


5 




67 


19 


11 


3 




62 ^' 


30 


4 


4 




84 • 


5 


9 


2 




54 


35 


5 


6 



Sample N = 281 



367 



368 



Table B.34 (Continued) 
TEACHER NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
G. 7-9 MATHEMATICS 



Do Not 





Do Not 


RectxVe 


Receive 






Need 


Adequate 


Adequate 






Assistance 


Assistance 


Assistance 


Mis 




76 


11 


11 


1 




91 


4 


4 


I 


Learning new teaching methods 


AO 


40 


19 


2 


Actually teaching lessons / ^. 


88 


7 


3 


I 


Obtaining information about instructional materials*. 


30 


37 


31 


1 


Obtaining subject matter information 


59 


20 


20 


2 


Implementing discovery/inquiry approach 


53 


27 


16 


4 


Using manipulative or hands-on materials 


47 


33 


18 


2 


Maintaining equipment . . . , 


65 


12 


21 


2 


Working with small groups of students .iv* 


54 


38 


7 


2 




77 


11 


12 


1 


Articulating instruction across grade levels 


51 


33 


13 


3 


Using calculators 


69 


19 


8 


3 



Sample N = 550 



370 



369 



Table B.34 (Continued) 
TEACHER NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 

H. 7-9 SCIENCE 







Do Not 








Do Not 


Receive 


Receive 






Need " 


Adequate 


Adequate 






Assistance 


Assistance 


Assistance 


Missing 


Establishing instructional objectives 


73 


13 


12 


0 


Lesson planning^ ; , , 


89 


6 


3 


0 


Learning new teaching methods 


36 


46 




K 
*J 


Actually teaching lessons 


83 


10 




0 

At 


Obtaining information about instructional materials. • 


30 


47 


21 


2 


Obtaining subject matter information 


55 


27 


16 


2 


Implementing discovery/ inquiry approach 


50 


38 


9 


2 


Using manipulative or hands-on materials 


55 


34 


8 


3 


Maintaining equipment 


57 


30 


11 


2 


Working with small groups of students 


59 


34 


5 


2 


Maintaining discipline 


79 


10 


9 


3 




55 


29 


11 


5 


Maintaining live animals and plants 


61 


27 


6 


6 



Sample N = 535 



371 



372 



Table B.34 (Continued) 
TEACHER NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
I. 7-9 SOCIAL STUDIES 



Do Not 





Do Not 


Receive 


Receive 






Need 


Adequate 


Adequate 






Assistance 


Assistance 


Assistance 


Mis 




65 


17 


15 


3 




82 


7 


8 


A 


Learning new teaching methods 


30 


45 


21 


4 




74 


14 


8 


4 


Obtaining information about instructional materials.. 


20 


50 


26 


4 




43 


30 


23 


5 




41 . 


46 


9 


5 


Using manipulative or hands-on materials 


42 


40 . 


14 


5 




70 


10 


16 


4 




64 


26 


7 


3 




85 


7 


5 


3 




56 ^ 


30 


10 


4 



Sample N = 453 



374 



373 



Table B.34 (Continued) 

TEACHER NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE B¥ SUBJECT AND GRADE RANG^ ' 
J. 10-12 MATHEMATICS 



Do Not 





Do Not 










Need 


Adequate 


Adequate 






Assistance 


Assistance 


Assistance 


Missing 


Establishing instructional objectives 


77 


7 


15 


1 




92 


3 


4 


1 




38 


42 


19 


1^ 




88 


7 


4 


l' 


Obtaining information about instructional materials*. 


34 


41 


■ 24 


1 




58 


21 


19 


2 




56 


35 


7 


'2 






35 


11 


2 




73 


11 


15 


2 




65 


28 


6 


1 




80 


14 


6 


0 




57 


33 


9 


1 




75 


If 


8 


1 



Sample N = 1098 



375 



376 



Table (Continued) 
TEACHER NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
, K. 10-12 SCIENCE 



. Establishing instructional objectives ... 

Lesson planning 

L^^ning new teaching methods ^. 

>fcHially teaching lessons 



' — ^ — r 

Obtaining information about instructionai^terials . 

Obtaining subject matter information 

Implementing discovery/ inquiry approach 

Using manipulative or hands-on materials 



Maintaining equipment 

tVorking with small groups of students 

Maintaining discipline 

Articulating instruction acioss grade levels 
Maintaihing live animals and plants 



Do Not 
Need 

Assistance. 



Do Not 
Receive 
Adequate 
Assistance 



Receive 

Adequate 

Assistance 



Missing 



65 


17 


11 


7 


77 


10 


7 


7 


38 


43 


16 


3 


82 


9 


5 


4 


32 


41 


23 


4 


53 


27 


15 


5 


51 


36 


9 


5 


53 


34 


8 


5 


44 


36 


15 


4 


58 


31 


7 


5 


83 


5 


9 


4 


48 


40 


7 


5 


56 


25 


13 


6 



Sample N = 586 



377 



378 



Table B.34 (Continued) 
TEACHER NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
L. 10-12 SOCIAL STUDIES 







Do Hot 








Do Net 


Receive 


Receive 






Need 


Adequate 


Adequate 






Assistance 


Assistance 


Assistance 


Missing- 




69 


20 


8 


4 




D C 




0 






zy 




i / 




A 4_ . "1 "1 * 1 • ^ T _ _ 


o2 




A 


0 


Obtaining information about instructional materials.* 


26 


52 


20 


2 - 




53 


31 


15 


2 




46 


43 


8 


2 




46 


43 


8 


4 




65 


18 


16 


2 


68 


27 


3 


2 




81 


10 


8 


2 




55 


35 


8 


2 



Sample N = A90 



379 



380 



TEACHERS' RATINGS OF THE UTILITY OF EACH OF A NUMBER OF ;.OURCES OF 
INFORMATION BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
A. MATHEMATICS 



Not 

Usef-Jl 



^7««ch«rs 

{rrliKip«l« 

^ .l4^c«|\ Subject SptpiAliflts/CoordiiuiCors 
^*:St«t«;Depirt«ent Personnel 

f iscal' In-Sei^ice Prosr«wi ] 

i:r«d«r«}.ly Spooeortd Uorkfthopa 

l^Teach^r Union Meetlns* 

^Hoytinge of profess ionel OrgenUatione 

.Journals and^ Other Profaialonal Publicationa . 

:Pubilah«ra and Salaa Representative a ^. 

~ Ld ' 



3 
23 
31 
62 

S 
6 

28 

57 
27 
& 
29 



K-3 



SosKvhat 
Uaegul 



48 
52 
44 
28 

53 
49 
35 

23 
53 
49 
60 



Very 
Uaegul 



47 
23 
21 
5 

40* 
43 

:i2 

5 
14 
47 



Mlaeing 



Not 
Uaegul 



2 
19 
26 
60 

11 
14 
26 

62 
31 
8 
27 



4-6 



Scrrewliat 
«Wul 



47 
53 
49 

50 
43 
32 

21 
48 
52 
57 



Very 
Uaegul 



49 
23 
20 
8 

34 
40 
23 

3 
13 
36 
10 



M issing 



3 
4 
5 
6 

4 
4 

18 

14 
9 
4 

-6 



Not 
Useful 



5 
29 
33 
66 

11 
18 

33 

60 
25 
6 
29 



/-9 



SiNiewhat 
Useful 



V«ry 
Useful 



56 
22 
18 
3 

28 
25 
16 

6 
22 
40 

9 



MiasinR 



Nor. 
Useful 



.4 
47 
36 
67 

17 
25 
37 

62 
24 
6 
41 



10-12 



Soaewhat 
Useful 



56 
41 
42 

51 
51 
30 

28 
45 
51 
46 



Very 
Useful 



39 
11 
16 



30 
23 
19 

3 
25 
42 
11 



Mlsslnfi 



381 



382 



■TP'' 



ERIC 



tu 



Table B.35 (Continued) 

TEACHERS' ^RATINGS OF THE UTILITY OF EACH OF A NUMBER OF SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
B. SCIENCE * , 



H 

00 



Not 
Useful 



TeActMta 

rrlnclpals 

Local Subject Specialists/Coordinators 

'State DepartMnt Peraonnel 

College Couraea « 

Local In-Service Program 

Federally Sponaored Uorkahopa \» 

Teacher Union Meetinga 

Keetinga of rrofeasional Organizationa 
Journalil ami Other Profeaaionel Publicatlona 
Publialiers and Sales Repreaentativea 



K-3 



3 
12 
25 
63 

7 
8 

30 

57 
29 

31 



Soaewhat 
Useful 



36 
54 
42 
27 

52 
45 
37 

30 
46 
59 
56 



Very 
Ueeful 



61 
33 
27 
6 

39 
45 
21 

4 
20 
36 
12 



Hlaalng 



1 
1 

iS 
4 

2 
2 
13 

10 
6 
1 
2 



4-6 



Not 
Uaeful 



6 
16 
25 
58 

IV 
11 
28 

62 
28 
3 
26 



SoMevhat 
Uaeful 



46 
59 
47 
31 

54 
53 
38 

22 
47 
47 
56 



Very 
Uaeful 



52 
23 

3 

32 
32 
22 

3 
17 
40 
12 



2 
3 
7 
7 

4 
5 
13 

14 
8 
3 
6 



7-9 



Not 
Uaeful 



7 
42 
48 
65 

6 
27 
28 

70 
29 
7 

35 



Socacwliat 
_Uacful 



40 
45 
33 
26 

50 
48 
39 

22 
48 
J» \ 
55 



Very 
Ugeful 



52 
13 
17 
7 

44 
23 
26 

4 
21 
49 

9 



Mlcalng 



Not 
Uaeful 



4 
49 
48 
63 

9 

34 
36 

61 
24 
6 
30 



10-12 



54 
39 
36 
26 

40 
39 
24 

22 
44 
37 
55 



Very 
Uaefu l 

33 

9 
U 

4 

48 
71 
29 

6 

27 
54 
10 



4 
3 
5 
8 

'4 
5 
11 

U 
6 
3 
5 




Afc- 



Table B.35 (Continued) 

TEACHERS' RATINGS OF THE UTILITY OF EACH OF A NUMBER OF SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
C. SOCIAL STUDIES 



I 



Hot 
Upeful 



Teachers 

rrlnclpsU !!!!!! 

Local Subject Spec lei late/Coordinator a I.!.!! 
State Uepartwent Pereoiuiel ; 

Collete Coure«e *. 

Locel In-Service ProgroM ^ 

Pederelly Sponaored Workehope- 

teeclter Union Meet Inge 

ttejptlnge of Profeeeiodal OrganlxAtlona ..!.'!! 
Joiirnala end Other Proleaalonel Publlcatlone 
PubElahera end Salee Kepreecntatlvet 



1 

13 
20 
64 

6 
7 
31 

S6 
27 
A 

2A 



K-3 



SoMwhat 
Uaeful 



39 
59 
45 
28 

46 
47 
33 

26 
50 
54 
57 



Very 
Uaeful 



50 
26 
28 
2 

46 
44 
16 

6 
16 
39 
14 



Hlaalng 



2 
2 
0 
6 

2 
3 
20 

12 
7 
3 
5 



Not 
Uaeful 



4 

21 
31 
58 

8 
11 

23 

55 
31 
5 
23 



Soaewhat 
Uaeful 



51 
SO 
48 
33 

53 
51 
37 

26 
SO 
45 
64 



Very 
Uaeful 



44 
28 
17 



37 
38 
75 

5 

13 
47 
10 



Mlaatng 



7-9 



10-12 



Not 


SoMewhat 


Very 




Mot 


Soaevliat 


Very 




Uaeful 


Uaeful 


Useful 


HisainR 


Uaeful 


Uaeful 


Useful 


MlsfllnK 


6 


49 


45 


1 


4 


52 


42 


2 


26 


52 


19 


3 


40 


42 


15 


2 


32 


43 


22 


4 


33 


52 


11 


5 


60 


29 


5 


5 


64 


28 


5 


3 


12 


51 


34 


4 


7 


56 


34 


4 


10 


• 55 


26 


1 


22 


61 


14 


4 


32 


39 


16 


13 


42 


J5 


13 


10 


60 


26 


7 


6 


55 


27 


9 


9 


24 


49 


22 


6 


18 


56 


20 


5 


6 


50 


42 


2 


5 


48 


45 


2 


30 


56 

. 


11 


3 


32 


SI 


12 


5 



385 



386 



PRINCIPAL RATINGS OF THE UTILITY OF EACH OF A NUMBER OF 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION, BY GRADE RANGE - 



Source 



K-3 

Not . Somewhat Very 
Useful Useful Useful Unknown 



4-6 

Not Somewhat Very 
Useful Useful Useful 



Unknown 



Teachers • • • • • 

Principals 

Local Subject Specialists/Coordinators . . . . 
State Department Personnel 

College Courses • « • • 

Local In-S6rvlce Programs 

Federally Sponsored Workshops 

Teacher Union Meetings 

Meetings of Professional Organizations 

Journals and Other Professional Publications 
Publishers and Sales Representatives 



4 


51 


44 


1 


3 N 


49 


46 


3 


51 


45 


2 


5 


56 


38 


7 


33 


41 


13 


5 


40 


48 


49 


38 


10 


3 


40 


44 


12 


16 


52 


30 


.2 


10 


64 


2', 


8 


44 


47 


2 


8 


50 


41 


24 


48 


13 


15 


27 


53 


13 


66 


17 


1 


^6 


72 


18 


1 


17 


43 


37 


3 


11 


58 


29 


1 


41 


58 


0 


1 


48 


50 


19 


73 


6 


2 


20 


69 


9 



387 



' 388 



V 



^ Table B.36 (Continued) 

PRINCIPAL RATINGS OF THE UTILITY OF EACH OF A NUMBER OF 
SOURCES OF fNFOnMATION, BY GRADE RANGE 



ro 



i 




7-9 








10-12 








Not 


Somewhat 


Very 




Not 


Somewhat 


Very 




Source 


Useful 


Useful 


Useful 


Unknown 


Useful 


Useful 


Useful 


Unknown 




3 


60 « 


31 


5 


7 


51 


40 


2 




. 4 




39 


10 


6 


46 


46 


1 




. 13 


39 


36 


•12 


17 


39 


40 


4 




. 29 


46 . .■ 


12 


14 


28 


55 


13 


4 




. 12 


.• 51 


34 


3 


14 


65 


17 


3 




8 


60 


30 


2 


20 


53 


25 


2 




. 19 


48 


19 


14 


31 ' 


50 


12 


7 




. 59 


16 . 


0 


25 


. 77 


16 


1 


6 




. 11 


41 


47 


.2 


6 


29 


53 


2 


Journals and Other Professional Publications 


. 0 


27 


71 


2 


3 • 


43 


53 


1 




r 21 


67 


10 


" 2 


38 


55 


5 


2 



390 



Table B.37 

DISTRICT CURRICULUM RESPONDENTS' RATINGS OF .THE UTILITY 
OF EACH OF A NUMBER OF SOURCES OF INFORMATION, 
BY SUBJECT At© GRADE RANGE 



.Teacher^ ...^ 

J^rinclpaia 

liocal SubjectV^Specialiats/* 

Coordlnatora ; ; 

St0te:'pepiirtnieiit Personnel . 



College-TCouraes 

J^cal JiiTService Pro grans • • • • 
Federally Sponsored Workshops 
Teacliec^Union Meetings • 



K-6 



Hot 



Hatheaatlca 
So«ewhat Very 



Uaefol Useful Useful Mlsalng 



rteeclnga of Professional Organlza-- 

tiofis' • ^ 

Journals and Other Professioaal 

, .^biications / • • ^* • • • 

Publishers* and Sales Repr^esentatlves 



Not 



Science 
Somewhat Very 



Useful Uaeful Useful Missing 



7 


A9 


32 


12 


6 


51 


32 


10 


5 


50 


33 


11 


10 


70 


12 


8 


13 


^3 


19 


5 : " 




66 


17 


3 


26 


45 


20 


8 


21 


42 


30 - 


8 


27 


43 


26 


4 


33 


52 


9 


5 


36 


50 


13 


1 


33 


55 


12 


0 


17 


66 


9 


9 


19 


" 62 


16 


3 


16 


63 


18 


3 


7 


59. 


28 


6 


9 


58 


31 


2 


8 


57 


33 


2 


22 


49 


18 


10 


19 


46 


27 


9 


24 


49 


. 22 


5 


66 


10 


4 


20 


65 


16 


2 


18 

c 


75 


10 


1 


14 


9 


56 


30 


6 


- \ 

10 


58 


' 32, 


0 


17 


62 


22 


0 


0 


46 


52 


« 3 


2 


41 


. 57 


0 


0 


44 


56 


0 


20 


56 


19 


5 


20 


* 60 


20 


0 


18 


66 


16 


0 



Social Studies 

Not Somewhat Very 
Useful Useful Useful Missing 



Table B.37 (continued) 



DISTRICT CURRICULUM RESPONDENTS' RATINGS OF THE UTILITY 
OF EACH OF A NUMBER OF SOURCES OF INFORMATION » . 
BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 





7-12 






Hathcmatics 






Science 








Social Studies 








Hot 


Sonewhat 


Very 




Not 


Somewhat 


Very 




Not 


Sosewhat 


Very 






use tui. 


Useful 


Useful. 


Hissing 


usetui 


usetul 


usetul 


Missin) 


Useful 


Useful 


Use f ul 


Hissing 




5 


63 


29 


3 


10 


56 


33 


1 


7 


56 


35 


1 




21 


51 


15 


13 


34 


44 


18 


4 


21 


56 


20 


3 


Local Subject Specialists/- 




























31 ' 


36 


12 


21 


33 


41 


19 


7 . 


36 


36 


15 


14 




Z9 


44 


13 


14 


36 


50 


13 


1 


35 


50 


12 


3 




19 


49 


15 


17. 


19 


51 


26 


5 


16 


45^ 


32 


4 




12 


51 


22 


15 


23 


51 


25 


1 


26 


52 


16 


4 


federally < Sponsored Workshops. • • 


33 


36 


11 


19 


33 


37 


24 


5 


45 


34 


12 


10 




71 


11 


1^ 


16 


72 


16 


2 


6 


77-^ 


9 


4 


10 


Meetings of-^Professional Organi- 




























10 


56 


31 


3 


8 


49 


42 


I 


12 


52 


30 


6 


Journals and Other Professional 






























46 


49 


1 


5 


40 


55 


0 


4 


43 


52 


0 


Publishers and Sales Represent 




























17 


65 


14 


4 


17 


67 


14 


2 


19 


68 


10 


4 V 



393 



394 





STATE ISOTERVis^^^^ OF INFORftATION, BY SUBJECT 







.\ NathMMtlcsu 




^ ■ Science' • ^ 


Social. Studies 








'^llMtUl Mil 


taint 


* Hot^ - 
■ Uaexui 


SoMewhatf Very^ 
U8eflil^ Uaef ul Mlaalnit 


;Mot 
V Useful 


So»ewliat 
Useful > 


Very. 
Useful Mlsslnx 


IPriiiclpais ^ • '..^ 


- 








15-. ' 
:\ • 46^ 


_ , ... . 


.25 
'6 


5 


18 

50 


58 
44 


21 
1 


3 
5 








. 56 . 


: ^ I 


t 


36 . 


51 


5 


2 


43 


53 


2 




1 ■ 16 : 


-'"■35:/ 
^^=54v 
56o. 


: ^,.55' 
22 • 


A 

; 


10 . 
20. 
5 


24 

67 . 
*61 ^ 


61 

lb 

31 


5 

-3 
3 


7 

. 29 
' 6 


38 
57 
68 


47 
9 

20 


9 
5 

7 • 


?»d«r«Uy ' SpofMortd .y ;^ 
Uotiuitik>ps 

^•cKer^.Unloa He«tingi/ ^ 

' * t /-•-i' ' 




39 
6 


^- 2^ 

0 


11 

15. 


7 

, 74 


39 

16 • 


48 * 
2 


6 

8 . 


. 8 
71 


42 
10 


43 
0 


6 
19 


HMtings of Prof essloiukl 
lirganlMtlbn / 


i 2 


ie 




4 


5 


26 


66 


3 . 


2 


34 


61 


3 


[jiounifl^^ aiia Other . , ' 
r^fMiloiM Pu^lcations: . 




8 . 


91 


2 


- 0 




72 


^ 2 


0 


13 


84 


3 


' ' ' ' ' ' ' 












62 


28 






72 


16 


5 


litprMenUitlvea \ 






-.^4_ 




3 


6 








62 



■5. 3^ 




Table B.39 

1 PERCENT OF TEACHERS INDICATING THAT EACH FACTOR IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM, 
SOMEWHAT OF A PROBLEM, OR NOT A SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 

A. ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 



K-3 



Serious 
Problett 



SoMcwhat 

of A 

Problem 



Not a 

Significant 
Problea 



Missing 



4-6 



Serious 
Probiew 



SoMewhat 

of a 
Problea ^ 



Not a 
Significant 
Problem 



Hissing 



I 



to 



Belief that this subject is less i^ortant 
than other subjects 

Compliance vith Federal regulations ^ 

Inadequate facilities ' 

Insufficient funds ^for purchasing equipment 
and supplies • * 

Lack of witerials for individualising 

instxuction X 

Out*of-date teaching materials 

Insufficient numbers of textbooks 

Lack of student interest in* subject ^, 

Inadequate student reading abilities 

Lack of t««acher interest in subject 

Teachers inadequately prepared to teach 

subject 

Lack of teacher planning time ^ 

Not enough time to teach subject 

Class sizes too large" 

Difficulty in maintaining discipline 

Inadequate articulation of instruction 

across grade levels 

Inadequate diversity of electlves , 

Low enrollipients in courses 

Sample N = 



0 
1 
2 

15 

16 
10 

2 
3 
10 
4 

5 

13 

3' 

16 
4 

6 
3 
J 



11 
10 
30 

33 

36 
24 

9 
22 
A5 
15 

21 
34 
30 

35 
26 

27 
11 
5 



S7 
88 
66 

51 

46 
65 

88 
72 
44 
80 

73 
52 
66 

48 
70 

66 
78 
B6 



1 
1 

3 

11 

17 
6 

5 
5 

21 
1 

2 
16 
5 

17 
8 

9 
4 
1 



9 
7 
28 

43 

48 
26 

12 
40 
47 
10 

15 
34 
15 

40 
25 

35 
18 
3 



88' 

90 

65 

44 

34 
65 

82 
53 
29 
87 

82 
48 

78. 

42 
65 

54 
71 
90 



297 



277 



'396 



397 




Table B.39 (Continued) 

PERCENT OF TEACHERS INDICATING THAT EACH FACTOR IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM, 
SOMEWHAT OF A PROBLEM, OR NOT A SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 

, B. SECONDARY MATHEMATICS 

C 



J — 


7-9 




10- 


•12 








Soaevhat Not a 






Soacwhat • 


Not a 




• 


Serious 


of a 


Significant 




Serious 


of a 


Significant 






Problea 


Problea 


Problea 


Hissing 


Problea 


Problea 


Problea 


Hissing 


Belief that this subject it lets isporttnt 




















2 


20 


78 


1 


5 


26 


68 


0 




2 


10 


85 




2 


5 


91 


2 




10 


3A 


5'6 




7 


39 


5A 


0 


Intufficieat' funds for purchtting equipaent 




















13 


A2 


AA 




15 


A8' 


37 


0 


Lack ol^miteritlt for individutli^ins 




















21 


A3 


36 




1 o 


/ 1 


Jo 


i 




7 


26, 


66 




9 


27 


65 


0 




8 


16 


76 




6 


21 


73 


0 




31 


53 


16 




30 


A3 


26 


1 




A2 . 


A7 


10 




39 


50 


11 


0 




2 


10 


87 




2 


15 


. 83 


c 1 


Teachers inadequately, prepared to teach 




















5 


17 


77 


1 


1 


11 


88 


0 




6 


27 


67 




A 


33 


63 


0 




4 


23 


73 




A 


30 


66 ' 


0 




23 


■ A2 


' 35 




2A 


35 


AO 


1 




12 


35 


53 




li 


31 - 


57 


0 


Inadequate^ articulation of instruction 




















10^ 


A2^ 


A7 


1 


16 


AO 


AA 


1 ' 




6 


31 


61 


2 , 


12 


33 


55 


0 




A 


16 


78 


3 


7 


30 


6A 


0 


Sawple H = 


550 




1( 


98 





- 398 ; 



Table B.39 (Continued) 

, PERCENT OF TEACHERS INDICATING THAT EACH FACTOR IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM, 
SOMEWHAT OF A PROBLEM, OR NOT- A SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE . 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 



• 


K-3 


A-6 


• 




Soaewhjt 


Mot a 






SoMcvhat 




Not a 






Serious 


of a 


Significant 




Serious 


of a 


Significant 






Problem 


Problen 


rrooicA 


nisaing 


rroDiea 


rrooieM 




Problem 


Ml 0 » 1 n<» 

nissing 


Belief that thii lubject ii leii important 






















7 


An 


cn 
3u 


c 
3 


6 


HI 






J 




3 






1 A 
1*1 


A 


1 Q 




68 


in 


Inadequate facilitiea . . . \ 


^ 25 


Al 


30 


A 


32 


A6 




21 


1 


Insufficient fundi for ^urcbaiing equipai^'nt 
















.26 




28 


33 


33 


6 


30 


AO 




3 


Lack of watiirittli for individualizing 
























37 


30 


A 


31 


A2 




25 


2 




17 


2A ► 


5A 


6 


lA 


35 




A8 


3 




10 




67 


9 


11 


15 




71 


3 




2 


U 


75 


9 


A 


37 




58 


1 




10 


37 


A6 


3 


22 


. A9 




26 


3 




4 


AO 


A7 


9 


5 


31 




62 


2 


Teacberi inadequately prepared to teicb 






















8 


A6 


38 


8 


9 


^37 




SO 


3 




21 


35 


36 


8 


22 


AA 




32 


2 




25 


29 


A2 


A 


11 


38 




45 


1 
« 




11 


31 


5A 


A 


12 


30 




56 


3 




4 


17 


75 


5 


5 


25 




^ ^6 , 


3 


Inadequate articulation of inatruction 






















7 


30 


53 ^ 


10 


10 


A3 




A3 


5 ^ 




8 


22 


55 


15 


8 


2A 




59 


10 




2 


6 


79 


13 


2 , 


6 




80 


13 


Sa»ple N - 


287 


271 



400 



Table B.39 (Continued) 



PERCENT CF TEACHERS INDICATING THAT EACH FACTOR IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM, 
SOMEWHAT OF A PROBLEM, OR NOT A SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM BY SUBJECT. AND GRADE RANGE 

D. SECONDARY SCIENCE . 



■00 



Belief thtt this subject it lets iaporttnt 

^ tbta other- tubjecu « 

Co«plitnce vitb Fe^er*! regulttiont ..V.... 

Inadequate facilities \. 

InaUfficient fuiida for purchaaing equipment 

. aod auppliea • « . • . • 

HcKof Mteriala foe individualizittg 

inatructiott • . « 

Out'of-date-.teacbing aateriala 

Insufficient; nuMbers of textbooks 

Lack of .aUudent interest in aubject 

Inadequate atudent reading abilities. 

lack o| teacher interest in aubject 

Teacbera inibdequately prepared to tescb 

subject ^ 

Lack of teacher planning ti»e 

Kot enough time to teach aubject 

ClfTsa sizes too Isrge 

Difficulty in Mintsining discipline 

Insdequste ac^iculation of instruction 

scross grsde levels 

Inadequste diversity of electives^ 

low. enrol laents in- courses 

. 1- '. L_L 

Sssple M = 



1-9 



Serious 
Problem 



Soaevhst 

of a 
Problea' 



Kot a. 
Significant 
ProblM 



3 
26 

24 

27 
10 

7 

19 

40 
2 

3 
7 

4^ 

19 
6 

10 

e 



29 
14 
40 

39 

36 
37 

16 
46 
47 
17 

23 
31 
31 

44 
30 

46 
43 
12 



61 

ei 

34 

36 

37 
53 

77 
35 
13 
80 

74 
61 
65 

37 
64 

^42 
49 
83 



Miaaing 



533 



10-12 



Serious 
Problem 



Sowewhat 

of a 
Problem 



5 
3 
20 

27 

28 
8 

6 
20 
45 

1 

2 

14 
10 

22 
9 

11 
11 

7 



39 
7 
42 

42 

46 
34 

16 
48 
41 
21 

27 
45 
38 

35 
31 

50 
39 
30 



Not a 
Significant 
Problea 



53 
85 
36 

28 

23 
54 

74 
28 
11 
74 

67 
38 
49 

41 
58 

35 
47 
59 



Hissing 



586 



"Table B.39 (Continued) a 

PERCENT OF TEACHERS INDICATING THAT EACH FACTpR IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM, 
SOMEWHAT OF A PROBLEM, OR NOT A SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 



E. ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 



..to 



Belief that this subject is less iiqiortant 

V tbsQ other subjects 

Coflijpiience.v^^ regulations 

Inadequate facilities 

Insuf ficient iundfl for purchasing equip«ent 

and, supprl ies • • . . I . . ^; 

Lack of^iaterials )or individualizing 

'instruction \ 

Outfof-date teaching Materials 



Insufficient numbers of textbooks 

.Lack of \student interest 'iii subject . . . . 
Inadequate student reading abilities ... 
Lack of teacher interest in subject 
Teachers ^inadequately prepared to teach 

subject 

Lack of teacher planning tise 

Hot enough ti»e to. teach subject 



Class sizes too large . . . . > 

Difficulty in maintaining discipline . . 
inadequate articulation of instruction 

Across grade levels .... ..^ 

Inadequate diversity of elect ives 

Low enrollaents courses 



^Sanple N = 



K-3 



So«ewhat Not a 
Serious of a Significant 
Problea Problem Problem 



8 

2 - 
11 

18- 

23 
17 . 

c 

11 

4 

14 
4 

3 

18 
19 

12 

4 * 

9 
7 
1 



42 
15 
30 

36 

43 
32 

17 

23 
.47 
31 

29 
35 
46 

27 
18 

33 
23 
8 



47 
77 
55 

43 

31 
47 

67 
70 
35 
62 

65 
44 
33 

59 
75 

55 
58 
78 



Hissing 



3 
4 

5 
4 

'4 
3 

4 
3 
3 

3 
3 

'3 
12 
14 



254 



4-6 



Sorewhat Not a 
Ser;lous of a Significatit' 

Problea ^ Problem Problem 



12 
2 
8 

23 

25 
21 

11 
9 

27 
8 

8 
22 
11 

20 
5 

9 
4 
1 



40 
13 
37 

35 

42 
29 

19 
36 
46 
15 

16 
32 
21 

24 
20 

33 
19 
1 



46 
81 
52 

40 

31 
48 

68 

52 
25 
76 

74 
45 
67 

54 
'73 

54 
69 
90 



Missing 



261 



Table B.39 (Continued) 
PERCENT OF TEACHERS INDICATING THAT EACH FACTOR IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM, 
SOMEWHAT OF A PROBLEM, OR NOT A SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 

F. SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES . 





7-9 




in 


19 








SoMevhat 


Not a 






Sooiewhat 


Not a 






Serious 


of a 


Significant 




Serious 


of a 


Significant 






Problem 


Problea 


Problan 


MiselnR 


Problem 


Problem 


Problea 


Missing 


i 

Mtxiac cnac cnit luoject ii le*9 laqportant 




















9 


36 


5A 


1 ^ 


iu 


Id 
jy 




I 




5 


10 


83 


2 


1 


lA 


83 


2 




16 


Al 


A3 


2 


1*1 


jj 


j\J 


X 


Insuf f lclAn( funds for purchAslng #(]ulpn6nt 




















30 


AO 


29 


1 


25 


Al 


33 


1 


Lack of Mtfiriali for IndivldtuiUzing 




















37 


AS 


18 




32 


A2 


25 


1 




21 


39 


39 




16 


37 


A7 : 


0 




13 


26 


61 




13 


19 


68 


0 




21 


58 


21 




19 


60 


21 


' 0 




49 


A2 


8 




A8 


Al 


10 


1 




2 


12 


85 




3 


21 


75 


1 


Teacher 1 inadequately prepared to teach 




















3 


17 


8b 


0 


2 


23 


7A 


1 




8 


25 


67 


0 


16 


28 


56 


0 




5 


23 


72 


0 


8 


25 


67 


I 




22 


38 


39 


0 


22 


38 


39 


0 




7 


28 


6A 


0 


5 


29 


65 


1 


Inadequate articulation of Inatructlon 




















13 


"37 


A9 


0 


lA 


A9 


06 


2 


16 


33 


. 50 


1 


15 


39 


A6 


0 




1 


12 


86 


1 


A 


21 


75 


1 


Sample N 


453 




A90 





Table B.40 

PER6ENT OF PRINCIPALS INDICATING THAT EACH FACTOR 
IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM IN THEIR SCHOOL, BY SUBJECT m GRADE RANGE 



Factor 



MathewaJblcs 



K-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 



Science 



K-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 



Social 
Studies 



K>3 4-6 7-9 10-12 



Reading/ 
Language 
Arts/English 



K-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 



Belief that this subject Is less 
Important 'than other subjects 

CompllanceiWlth Federal^regulatlons 

Inadequate facilities 

Insufficient funds for purchasing equip- 
aieiit and^sypplies 

Lack of ifiaterlaU for indlviduolizing 
instruction 

Out-of-date.teaching laaterlals ««««« 

Insufficient miMbers of textbooks 

Lack of student linterest in subject 

Inadequate student reading abilities 

Lack of teacher interest In subject 
Teachers inadequately prepared to teach 

subject 

Lack of teacheV planning tine 

Hot enough tine to teach subject 

Class sizes too large 

Difficulty In Mintaining discipline 

Inadequate articulation of instruction 

across grade levels , 

Inadequate diversity of electlves , 

Low enrollments in courses , 

Sajnple N 



17 

5 

2 
6 
8 
1 

3 

13 
3 

9 
2 

8 
1 
0 



1 3 8 
9 4 3 
9 11 5 



20 17 V5 



16 14 

4 6 

1 4 

8 22 



12 
2 

6 
15 
5 



24 
1 

• 3 
7 
1 



10 13 
4 5 



14 

5 
8 



15 

23 
7 

3 

23 
29 
4 

2 
3 
0 

8 
6 

14 
11 
21 



317 292 298 270 



28 24 11 5 
3 7 1 4 
41 18 



43 '''43 



19 
3 
6 



25 
6 
9 



18 
0 
9 



20 
3 
6 



42 ^ 38 32 

32 29 21 
20 15 11 



5 
7 

18 
24 



5 
9 

27 
21 



5 
19 
40 

8 



24 

18 
10 

3 
21 
44 

1 



23 19 17 13 



29 29 6 2 
25 19 8 5 
21 14 8 1 



11 12 12 
5 3 7 



13 
1 
0 



17 
2 
0 



15 
7 
8 



13 
6 

13 
12 

20 



20 
14 

6 
10 
24 

6 

7 
17 
15 

9 
4 

10 
1 
0 



25^ 
15 

7 

15 
28 
4 

5 

16 
18 

10 
9 

14 

2 
0 



?2 
14 

6 
22 
44 

2 

1 

7 
6 

13 
7 

13 
7 
1 



19 
10 

5 
21 
50 

4 

5 
4 
1 

14 
4 

15 
14 

3 



317 292 298 270 



1 

11 
7 



2 2 
7 5 
14 14 



16 12 13 



13 
1 

2 
4 

14 
1 



10 
1 

1 
6 
15 
1 



4 5 
13 15 
3 6 



16 
3 

3 

18 
33 
5 

8 
8 
5 



10 12 11 
2 4 4 



12 
6 
2 



16 

21 
2 

2 
21 
41 

8 

9 
4 

5 

7 
6 

8 
10 
6 



317 292 298 270 



317 292 2^8 270 



408 



Table B,41 

DISTRICT CURRICULUM QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS' RATINGS OF PROBLEMS AFFECTING 
INSTRUCTION IN THEIR DISTi^ICT BY GRADE RANGE 

^ A, Mathematics 



Factor 



Belief that this subject Is less InporUnt 
than other subjects •....^ 

Coiapl lance with Federal regulations 

Inadequate facilities 

Insufficient funds for -purchasing equipment 
and supplies 

lack of Materials for Individualizing 
Instruction 

Out-of-date teaching materials 

Insufficient numbers of textbooks 

lack of student Interest In subject' 

Inadequate'student reading abilities 

lack of teacher Interest in subject 

Teachers Inadequately prepared to teach 

subject 

lack of teacher planning tine , 

Hot enough tliae to , teach subject , 

Class sizes too- large , 

Oifflculty In maintaining discipline < 

Inadequate articulation of Instruction 

across grade levels 

Inaclequate diversity of electlves , 

low enrollments In courses , 

Sample N 



Percent of Districts 



K-6 



Serious 
Problem 



Somewhat 

of ^a 
Problem 



Hot a 
Significant 
Problem 



6 
2 

1 

5 

15 
3 

g 

6 
3 

6 
1 

6 
1 

3 



8 
5 
19 

41 

44 

15 

4 
36 
54 
27 

32 
34 
30 

33 
20 

41 

22 
5 



90 
•91 
76 

53 

49 

82 

95 
58 
30 
69 

59 
59 
67 

60 
79 

52 
74 
89 




Unknown 



0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
2 
3 



7-12 



Serious 
Pi^blem 



12 
1 

1 

21 
33 
3 

2 
3 
1 

3 
1 

10 
6 
9 



Somewhat 

of a 
Problem 



22 

35 

37 
14 

8 
62 
45 
14 

17 
22 
15 

32 
29 

39 
30 
38 



Not a 
Significant 
Problem 



71 
87 
70 

57 

46 
81 

87 
13 
21 
81 

79 
72 
80 

62 
66 

45 
57 
47 



Unknown 



5 
4 

4 
4 
1 

2 

2 
2 
4 

2 
3 

6 
6 
6 



327 



321 



410 



411 



Table B.41 (continu,ed) 

DISTRICT CURRICULUM QUESTIONNAIRE RESr'ONDENTS • R.ATINGS OF PROBLEMS AFFECTING 
INSTRUCTION IN THEIR DISTRICT BY GRADE RANGE 

. B. Science 7 

. I 



Percent of Districts 





K-G 


7-12 


Factor 






Not a 






Somewhat Not a 




Sfirlfltis 


of e 


Slonlf leant 






of a 


Significant 






Problem 


Probl en 


Problem 


Unknown 


Problem 


Problem 


Problem 


1 In^ nAuin 
UilKilUnil 


b€)1ef-that this subject Is less li^ortant 




















13 


44 


41 


2 


3 


29 


64 


4 




1 


10 


79 


9 


1 


5 


86 


8 




15 


38 


45 


^ 2 


13 


34 


47 


5 


Insufficient funds for purchas1n9 e<iu1piient 


















19 


38 


41 


2 


C 19 


38 


38 


5 


Lack of materials for Individualizing 


















' 15 


39 


44 


2 


16 


43 


35 


5 




13 


21 


63 


2 


8 


24 


63 


5 




7 


9 


81 


2 


1 


.11 


81 


7 




5 


28 


65 


2 


15 


60 


33 


,2 


Inadequate student reading abilities 


17 


57 


24 


2 


28 


59 


7 


5 




13 


46 


28 


13 


1 


17 


77 


5 


Teachers Inadequate!/ prepared to teach 
















19' 


58 


21 


2 


3 


15 


76 


5 




8 


- 37 


53 


2 


4 


32 


• 59 


5 




10 


40 


48 


2 


3 


22 


70 


5 




7 


27 


64 


2 


4 


34 


57 


4 


Difficulty In isalntalning discipline 


1 


17 


80 


2 


7 


22 


66 


5 


Inadequate articulation of Instruction 
















11 


36 


50 




12 


40 


42 


5 




6 


11 


77 


I- 


4 


37 


55 


5 




3 


5 


83 


9 


7 


39 


49 


5 


Sample N ^ 


326 


318 



413 

il2 



Table B.41 (continued) 

DISTRICT CURRICULUM QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS" RATINGS OF PROBLEMS AFFECTING 
INSTRUCTION IN THEIR DISTRICT BY GRADE RANGE 

C. Social Studies 



Percent of Districts" 











\ 


7-12 






Sowewhat 


noL a 


\ 




Sofnewhat 


not a 






Serious 


of a 


Significant 


• \ 

\ 


Serious 


or a 


C4i^M4 f 4^«M^ 

oigni 1 leant 






Probleia 


Problem 


ProbleM 


Unknown 


proDieni 


ProbleiB 


ProblefQ 


Unr.nown 


Deiier tndt this suDject is less iHiportdnt 
















1 




M 


Jo 




A 

*% 




31 


57 




C 




on 


C 
9 


n 
C 


J 




7 




4 


11 


82 


4' 


1 


25 


64 


4 


Insufffctent fum&s-for purchasing equlpoient 










13 










9 


34 


55 


2 


42 


40 


' 5 


Lack of Materials for Individualizing 




















12 


36 


50 


2 


18 


39 


36 


7 




9 


21 


68 


2 


8 


23 


64 


6 




4 


10 


82 


4. 


8 


13 


75 


3 




2 


38 


58 


2 


15 


51 


31 


3 




14 


57 


26 


2 


33 


51 


13 


3 




3 


37 


57 


2 


0 


17 


79 


4 


Teachers Inadequately prepared to teach 




















6 


36 


56 


2 


3 


19 


75 


3 




5 


35 


57 


2 


6 


27 


64 


3 




6 


30 


61 


2 


1 


21 


74 


3 




6 


23 


69 


2 


9 


34 


54 ' 


3 




1 


18 


78 


3 


1 


19 


76 


3 


Inadequllte articulation of Instruction 




















8 


36 


52 


4 


12 


39 


43 


6 




1 


26 


68 


4 


10 


36 


53 


1 




3 


3 


90 


4 


1 


11 


84 


3 


Sample N 


303 


298 



414 



Table B.42 

STATE SUPERVISOR RATINGS OF' PROBLEMS AFFECTING INSTRUCTION IN THEIR STATE 

A. Mathematics 

I 



o 

• i 


Serious Problem 


Not a 








7-12 


K-6 and 


Serious 




■ 0 Factor 


only 


only 


I'M 


rroD lem 


unKnown 


•DeiieT tnax tnis suDjecu is less important tnan 


•< 












12 


•7 
/ 


lu 


0/ 


b 


3 


0 


11 


O 1 


c 




3 


0 ^ 


22 


by 


/ 


Insufficient funds for purchasing equipment 














"7 
/ 


2 


66 


16 


9 




c 

b 


10 


51 


on 
oil 


b 




c 
3 






bl 


b 




0 


2 


17 


/b 


* b 




0 


38 


35 


1 Q 






3 


19 


56 ^ 


16 


7 




46 


5 


15 


. 25 


. 9 




. 56 


3 


21 ^ 


13 


7 




34 


3 


31 


28 • 


5 




32 


0 


8 


"56 


5 




0 


5 


31 


60 


5 




0 


16 . 


14 


ii 


7 


Inadequate articulation of instruction across 














12 


0 • 


75 


9 


5 




' 0 


43 


7 


46 


5 




0 


54 


2 


37 


. 7 


[16 




-A 
/ 






* 

417 



( 



Table 3.42 



(continued) 



STATE SUPERVISOR RATINGS OF PROBLEMS AFFECTING INSTRUCTION IN THEIR STATE 

B* Science 



Factor 



Serious Problem 



only 



7-12 
only 



Wand" 
7-12 



Nbt a 
Serious 
Probrem 



Unknown 



Belief that this subject is less Important than 
other subjects 

Compliance with Federal regulations 

Inadequate facilities 

Insufficient funds for purchasing equipment 
and supplies ; 

Lack of materials for individualizing instruction 

Out-of-date teaching materials 



Insufficient numbers of textbooks 

Lack of student interest In subject 

Inadequate student reading abilities 

Lack of teacher interest in subject 

Teachers Inadequately prepared to teach subject 

Lack of teacher planning time 

Not enough time to teach subject 



Class- sizes too large s 

Difficulty in maintaining discipline 

Inadequate articulation of instruction across 

grade levels / 

Ina(.dequate diversity of electives 

Low enrollments in courses 



0 1 


A 
U 




io 


in 


0 


2 


4 


84 


10 


15 


4 


35 


39 


8 


8 


4 


68 


12 


8 


4 


4 


61 


20 


10 


15 ' 


- 4 


26 


45 


10 


10 


0 


10 


68 


12 


2 


24 


13 


51 


10 


0 ■ 


14 


53 


23 


10 


47 ■ 


2 


13 


28 ' 


10 


51 


2 


20 


16 


10 


26 


2 ' 


33 


29 


10 


49 


2 


12 


26 


10 


6 


10 


35 


37 


12 


0 


15 


16 


59 


10 


4 


4 


61 


21 


10 


2 


33 


18 


39 


8 


2 


40 


10 


39 • 


8 



418 



419 



Table B. 42 (continued) 
STATt SUPERVISOR RATINGS OF PROBLEMS AFFECTING INSTRUCTION IN THEIR STATE 

^ C. Social Studies 



Factor 

^;'!Belief >that this's is less important than 

other subjects . . 

> CbipTiance WU Federal regulations 

^Inadequate f ac i 1 i ti es . . 

5^ Insufficient funds for purcha^^ing equipment 

and supplies ; 

Lack of materials for individualizing instruction 
Out-of-date teaching materials 

Insufficient numbers of textbooks 

Lack, of student interest in subject 

Inadequate student reading abilities 

Lack of teacher interest in subject 

Teachers- inadequately prepared to teach subject . 

Lack of teacher planning time 

Not enough time to teach subject 

Class sizes too large 

Difficulty in maintaining discipline 

Inadequate articulation of instruction across 

grade levels 

Inadequate diversity of electives 

Low enrollments in courses 



Serious Problem 

K-6 and 
only only 7-12 



Not a 
Serious 
Problem 



UnRribwn 



r :i 



.38 
2 
0 

2 
4 
2 

4 

0 
0 

23 
23 
21 
35 

5 
0 

2 
2 
2 



4 

2 
0 

0 
8 
0 

2 

28 
10 
13 
7 
2 
5 

5 
9 

4 
19 
13 



27 
7 

14 

53 
44 
40 

7 

38 
59 
14 
27 
29 
10 

14 
13 

79 
19 
4 



29 
80 
71 

34 
33 
43 

70 
28 
22 
37 
30 
32 
37 

61 
61 

8 
49 
69 



2 
9 
15 

11 
11 
15 

17 
6 
9 

13 
13 
16 
14 

15 
18 

7 
11 
13 



420 



421 



APPENDIX C 

Estimation and Sampling Error Computation Procedures 
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APPENDIX C 

/ 

Estimation and Saapllftg Error Computation Procedinres 

A* Computation of Sampling Weights and Nonresponse Weight Adjustments 

Since all of the samples selected for this study are probability 
samples, it is possible to make unbiased estimates of population character- 
istics from properly weighted sample data and to calculate the estimated 
sampling error associated ^vlth these population estimates. The weights 
used in making these estimates are determined from the probabilities of 
selecting the ^sample members. Since a multi-stage design was used to 
select the sample members, each final weight will consist of several 
components • 

A zone sampling teclmlque in which a district could be selected 
more than once was used In 'the' district selection phase, (If a district 
was selected more than once, additional schools were selected,) The 
district weight component assigned the district depended on the number of 
zones In which the district was indxided and the number of times the 
district was selected. In general, each sample member was assigned a 
weight equal to the reciprocal of the probability of its being selected • 
into the sample except for those districts Included in more than one 
zone. 

The computation of the overall probability of selecting a sample member 
depends on the nimiber of sampling stages involved in selecting the sample 
members. For example,' the probability of selecting a district supervisor 
or superintendent is given by ' ' - * 



overall 
probability 
of selecting 
supervisor 



probability of 
selecting PSU 



probability of 
selecting district 
given the zones in 
which it was Included 
jand given the PSU was selected^ , 



The probability of selecting a principal has an additional component 
since the principal or. school sample involved an additional sampling 
stage. The probability of selecting a principal is given by: 



overall 
probability 
of selecting 
prJjicipal 



probability of 
selecting PSU 



probability 
of selecting 
district given 
zone and 
PSU 



probability 
of selecting 
school given 
the district 
«was selected. 



Since the sample of teachers Involved still another sampling stage, its 
overall probability is given by the product of 'four components: 



overall 
probability 
of selecting 
' a teacher 



probability 
of . 
selecting 
• PSD 



probability of 
selecting 
district 

, given zone 
and PSU 



probability of 
selecting school 
given the 
district was 
-{selected 



probability* 
of selecting 
the teacher 
given the 
school was 
. S€ilected ^ 



The sampling weight assigned a sample member was then determined by taking 
the reciprocal of the overall probability of selecting that member. For 
example^ each teacher was assigned a weight defined as 



(teacher weight) 



(overall probability of selecting the teacher) 

Since there was some nonresponse at the various selection stages 
(district, school, or teacher level), the final weight used in the 
computations of the population estimates and associated sampling error 
.estimates involved a nonresponse adjustment factor, Nonresponse adjust- 
ment factors w^e determined within a given weighting class. This 
weighting class could be a school, a subject matter within a school, a 
district, a stratum, a size and /or type of district or school, a geo- 
graphical region, a size and type of community, or a combination of any 
of the above. 

For weighting class-h and sample member hi, the nonresponse adjust- 
ment factor-fj^^ is given by 



z 

i-1 



hi 



hi 



I 
i-1 



where 



weight for sample member hi, 

number of sample members in weighting class-h, 

weight for sample respondent member hi, and 

number of aample respondent members in weightings class-h. 

Thus» the sxm of the weights for all respondent members in weighting 
.'class h is given by 



hi 

\ 
W^^(r) 
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i«l hi hi i-i hi 



which is the total weight of both respondents and nonrespondents in the 
weighting class. 

The purpose of defining weighting classes was to adjust the weight 
of the sample respontlent members most similar to the nonrespondent sample 
meoibers. This in effect states the estimates of population characteristics 
of the nonrespon^lng metobers are equal to corresponding popul.ation 
estimates of responding members within weighting class. 

The equations used^ in computing the popxilation estimates and their 
associated sampling error estimates are developed in sections B and C. 
Constructing generalised sampling error tables is discussed in section D. 

Estimation of Populaition' Characteristics 

To esjt:imate population proportions, define the following variables: 



1 if sample member (hij) belongs to siibpopulation of 
interest and gives the indicated response to a 
given item. 

. 0 otherwise. 



For each reporting group or subpopulation of interest, define an indicator 
variable Xj^^^ by. 



1 if sample member (hij) belongs to be reporting group 
or stibpopulatlon of Interest. 

0 otherwise. 



Let h define the stratum, of which there are a total of 59; 1 
'define the PSU within stratim, of which there are generally two; and j 
define the sample member within FSU. ■ Then 

W « the weight adjusted for any nonresponse assigned sample 
^ respondent meniber (hij), 

« the number of respondent sample members in PSU-i, 
strattBSh-h^ 

» themtmiber of PSU's in stratum-h which in general is 2, 
and 



the number of strata Involved in the computation, which 



is generally 59. -v^ 



The sample estimate, p, of a ^opiilatl^Qri^ ^^oportion is^ then given by 



r 



\ . .^^^^^ ^^ Xii>hi^ 

p - ^ i . (1) 

E E V S "^hij Tiij 
h-1 i-1 j-1 



The above equatiQn^can a^so be used to compute means or averages, <juch 

asi average number of'^ixtbooks xjised in a particular class, average 

amount of time spent on math per day in grades K-6, average enrollment in 

a physics class, etc.^ by using. the actual value of the desired variable 

for Y, . . instead of the zero-one values as defined, 
hij 

If totals are wanted, they can be obtained using two TDethods. Cal- 
ctilate the mean or average, and if the population total for X is known 
(actual number of schools, number of classes, etc), mxxltiply the above 
ratio estimate (p) by the popxilation total X. For example, to estimate 
total ntmiber of different textbooks used in a particular study, first 

calculate tue average number of different textbooks per school, then ^ 

» 

multiply by the number of schools. 

Another method of obtaining the estimate for a population total 
is as follows: * 

Let Yj^^ » sample total for member (hij) 

then Y is the sample estimate of the poptilation total and is given by 

. ^ L \ ^i • 
Y « E S S 
h»l i»l j«l 



ESS \ij \ij • 



For example, let Yj^^ * total number of physics stiidants in school j , 
then Y is the^ estimate of the total number of physics students in the 
nation^, This_ estimate could also be obtained by first calctilating the 
average number of physics students per school and then multiplying by 
the total number of ^schools. 



C. Estlmatlne Preciaion of the Survey Data 

The variance of a proportion or ratio estliaator defined by aq. (1) 
in section B will be developed in this section* Let 

Y r Z S ^'hij ^hij 



h«l i-l j«l 



where 



and 



then 



^. ■ either the zero-^ne variable defined for a proportion 

or. a discrete variable (such as number of students, etc.) 

' ^ L °h \± ^ 

X « 2 Z Z *^hij \ii ' . " ' 

h«l i«l j*l 



X 



The estimate of the variance is then given by 

var(p) « [var(Y) + var(X) - 2^ cov(Y,X)] . (3) 

(X)^ 

A more compact way of writing equation (3) for the estimated variance 
can be expressed as follows,: Let 

\ 



then 



> ■ 2 ^ ■ 

var(p) 4 S i-^^- , ' (5) 

h-1 • n, - 1 

n ^ 

where 

°Hii 1 

and ignoring the finite poptilation coefficient (FDC). In some cases 
the FDC is not needed since with replacement sampling of districts was 
employed. 
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The sampling error or standard error is obtained by taking the 
square root of the variance. 

In a similar fashion the sampling error for the estimated dif- 
ference between two ratios or proportions can be obtained* Let, 

Pj^ " the estimated proportion for population group (1) (or 
item 1) and 

A 

p« » the estimated proportion for population group (2) (or 
item 2) , 

then the estimated difference between the two population proportions (or 
the two item proportions) is given by 

A A 

P1-P2 • 

A A 

The estimated variance of (p- - p^) is given by 

^ ^ A A A A ' 

var(pj^ - P2^ Pj^ + var P2 - 2 cov(pj^, P2) . ^ (7) 

WhenXthe two proportions dre obtained from Independent samples, the 
covariance term' is zero. Many times the two proportions are highly 
correla^d as, for example, K-3 teachers may respond very similai^ly 
to 4-6 tekchers on a given item. In this case, the covariance term is 

A A 

posltl're and. the var(p^ - p^) can be very small. A form similar to 
equation (5) can be derived by defining 



(2) C8) 



where Zj^j^jCl) was defined in eq. (4) when estimating p^^ and was 
similarly defined when estimating Then 

^^■^ j-i . 




Then eq. (7) can be written as 
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The saii?)llng error of. the difference is then the square root of the 
estimated variance as ,calculated above. 

D. Constructing Generalized Sampling Error Tables 

In order to construct a generalized sampling error table, a 
measure for Indicating the inefficiency of the sample design must be 
defined. The design effect (DEFF) is a measure of the inefficiency 
of the design compared to a simple random sample design of the same 
size.. The DEPF is defined by 

jjgpp ^ Sampling variance calculated for design used 

Sampling variance for a simple random sample * 
of the' same size 

. . ^ 

A DEFF greater than one indicates that the sample design is less efficient, 
than a simple random sample; that is, ^the estimated variance for the sxurvey 
is greater than the variance for a simple random sample of the same size. 
A DEFF less than one indicates the sample design is more efficient than 
a simple random sample. 

Usually, stratification prior to sample selection decreases the DEFF 
making the sample more efficient by decreasing thp size of the sampling 
error. Cluster designs and designs in which the final selection proba- 
bilities Xand hence the weights) are very unequal serve to Increase 
the size of tue DEFF and the corresponding sampling error. Nonresponse 
can drastically affect the weights, causing a sample in which sample 
members originally had approximately equal weights to have very unequal 
weights and thus a larger sampling error than originally planned, 

DEFFs are used In the production of generalized sampling error 
tables. After sampling errors have been calculated for a specified 
number of proportions and reporting groups, the DEFFs are averaged for 
those proportions of like magnitude and denominators of similar size 
within the same type of reporting group. Once the average DEFF is 
obtained, the sampling error for a given proportion p, sample size n, 
and reporting grotip can be determined using the generalized table \ 



or .calculated by ' ' - \ 

\' • * ii£(J) « ^EFF p(l-p)/(n-l) 

where; p is the estimated proportion and n the sample size; The 
value, ^ p(l-p)/(xi-l) is the estimated variance of p based on a"* simple 
random sample* ' The entries in the generalized sampling error tables are 
based on average DEFFs obtained from many different items, They^an 
differ fox different values of,p, different sample sizes, and types of 
reporting groups* Thus, they provide only a general order of magni- 
tude of the sampling error of any given estimated proppjtion. 

Table C,l is a generalized table 6f s^ampling ^errors (or standard 
errors) for estimates based oh data collected from teachers In this study; 
Tables C,2, C.3 and C,4 pr.esent standard error estimates for principal, 
superintendent, and district progxmm questionnaire respondents. 

The following examples will illustrate 'the use of these tables. In 
Chapter 4 it was estimated that 5 percent of grade. 10-12 social studies 
teachers have attended one or more NSF-sponsored workshops. Institutes, or 
conferences. Table C.l (teacher standard errors) would be entered with tKe 
p-vaiue (in this case 5 percent) determining the column and the sample size 

detemLning the row. Since there Is ho row for N « 4S0, the 500 row would 

1/ ' ' ^ 

be nised The Intersection of the 5 percent column and the 450 row indicates 

that .the standard -error is 1.15.' The 95 percent confidence Interval for 
the percent of teachers is the estimated 5 percent +2.30, or roughly from 
3 percent to 7 percent. Similarly, the standard error for grade 10-12 
mathematics teachers (p « 37, n « 548) is approximately 2.47 (the tabled 
value for p « 40 and n « ,550) and the 93 percent confidence interval is ' 
roughly 32 percent to 42 percent. Since these two confidence intervals do 
not overlap, it is clear that grade 10-12 mathematics .teachers are signi- 
ficantly more likely than social studies teachers in those grades to have 
attended one or more NSF activities. 



Using the smaller N and the p-value closer to 50 percent when the exact 
values are not In the table wou^d be the more conservative approach. However, 
for most purposes it is sufficient 'to use the closest value* In either case 
* one can Interpolate the standard error value if a more precise estimate 
is :desiredV 



Table C.-l 

TABLE OF GENERALIZED STANDARD ERRORS- 
TEACHERS 1/ 



S«apl« Slz* 



Av«r»g*. Saapling Errors la Ftrctnc* 
P-V«XiMi« la P«rc«nc« 



(N) 


2 or ^ 5 or 


10, or 


20 or 


30 or 


40 or 






98 


95 


90 


80 


70 


60 - 


SO 


75 


1.01 


2.98 


4.10 


5.47 


6.26 


8.69 


6.rj 


100 ^ 


1.66 


2.58 


3.55 


4.73 


3.42 


5.30 


5.92 


ISO 


1.35 ; 




2.90* 


3.86 


4.43 


4.73 


4,83 


200 


1.17 


1.92 


2.S1 


3.35 


3.83 


4.10 


4.18 


250 


1.05 


1.63 


2*24 


2.99 


3.43 


3.67 


3.74 


300 


.96 


1.49 


2.05 


2.73 


3.13 


^ 3.35 


3.42 


350 


.89 


' 1.38 


1.90 


2.53 


2.90 


3.10 


3.16 


UOO 


.83 


1.29 


1.77 


2.t37 


2.71 


2.90 


2.96 


U50 


.78 


1.22 


1.67 


2.23 


2.56 


2.73 


2.79 


500 


.7U 


*U.15 


1.59 


2.12 


2.42 


2.59 


2.65 


550 


.71 


1.10 


1.51 ' 


2.02 


2.31 


2.47 


2.52 


600 


'.68 


1.05 


1.45 


1..9^ 


2.21 


2.37 


2.42 


700 


.63 


•97 


1.34 


1.79 


2.05 


2% 19 


2.24 


800 


.59 


.91 


1.2S 


1.67 


1,92 


2.05 


2.09 


000 


.55 


.96 


1,19 


1.58 


1\31 


1.93 


1.07 


loAc 


.52 


.82 


1.12 


1.50 


1.71 


1.33 


1.87 


1100 


.50 


.78 


^ 1.07 


1.43 


1.63 


1.75 


1.78 


1200 


.48 


. .74 


1.02 


1.37 


1.57 


1.F7 


1.71 


1300 


.U6 . 


.72 


.98 


1.31 


1.50 


1.61 


1.34 


lUOO 




.69 


•95 


1.26 


1.45 


1.55 


1.58 


1500 




.67 


.92 


1.22 


1.40 


1.50 


1.53 


IGOO 


.Ul ^ 


.64 


.89 


1.18 


1.36 


1.45 


l.'-6 


1700 


.40 


.*63 


.86 


I.IS 


1.32 


1.41 


1.43 


lUOO 


.39 


.61 


.84 


1.12 


1.28 


1.37 


1.39 


1000 


.33 


.59 , 


*91 


'^'1.39 


1-24 


1.33 


1.36 


2000 


.37' 


.58 


.79 


l.OC . 


1.21 


1.30 


1.32 


5500 / , .33 


.52 


.71 


.95 


1.08 


1.16 


1.18 


3000 


.30 


.47 


.55 


.86 




1.06 


1.08 


3500 


.28 


» .44 


.6C 


.80 


.92 


.98 


1.00 


UOOO 


.26 


.41 ' 


" .56 


.75 

• 


.d§ 


.92 


.94 


WOO 


.25 


^•38 


^53 




.81 


.86 


.88 


U820 


.24 ^ .37 


.SI 

1 


.68 


.70 


.83 


.85 



1/ S. E, m / ^ oCro-p) .. 0£pp teacher saapl« ■ 1.4.. 
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Table C.2 * 














TABLE 


OF GENERALIZED STANDARD ERRORS- 
PRINCIPALS 1/ 










Sample Size 
(N) 




Average Sampling Errors in Percents 
P-Values in Percents 








2 or 
98 


5 or 
95 


10 or 
90 


20 or 
80 


30 or 
70 


40 or 
60 


50 


£ -y 


75 


2.56 


. 3.98 


5.48 


7.30 


8.v37 


8.94 , 


9.13 




100 


2.21 


3.45 


4.74 


6.32 


7.25 


7.75 


7.91 




150 


i.ai 


2.81 


3.87 


5.16 


5.92 


6.32 


6.45 




200 


1.57 


2.44 


3.35 


4.47 


5.12 


5.48 


5.59 




250 


l.HO 


2.18 


3.00 


4.00 


4.58 


4.90 


5.00 




300 


1.28 


1.99 


2.74 


3.65 


4.18 


4.47 


4.56 




350 


1.18 


1.84 


' 2 = 54 


, 3.38 


3.87 


4.14 


4.23 




HOO 


X* XX • 


1.72 


2.37 


3.16 


3.^62, 


3.87 


3.95 




500 


.99 


-1.54 


2.12 


2.83 


3,24 


3.46 


1 3.54 




,600 


.90 • 


1.41 


1.94 


2.58 


2.96 


3.16 


•3.23 




. 700 


.84 


1.30 


1.79 2.35 


2.74 


2.93 • 


'2.99 




800 


.78 


1.22 


1.68 


2.24 


.2.56 


2.74 ^ 


2.80™ 




900 \ 


.74 . 


1.15 


1.58 


2.11 


2.42 


2.58 


2.64 


i -'■ 


1100 


.67 


1.04 


1.43 


1.91 


2.18 


'2.34 


2.38 




1177 


.65 


1.00 


1.38 


1.84 


2.11 


2.26 


2.30 


^ i ' ' 


















if 


y S.E. 


/DEFF p(100- 


^ ; DEFF for principal sample"- 


2.5. 








< 
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Table C.3 

TABLE OF 6ENEBALIZED STANDARD ERRORS- 
SUPERINTENDENTS 1/ 



Sample Size 


Average Sampling Errors in Percents 
P-Values in Percents 
















(N) 


2 or 


5 or 


10 or 


20 or 


30 or • 


40 or 




98 


95 


90 


80 


70 


60 


50 


75 


2.04 


3.18 


4.38 


.5.84 


6.69 


7.16 


7.30 


100 


1.77 


2.76 ' 


• 3.79 


5.06* 


5.80 


6.20 


6.32 


150 


1.45 


2.25 


3.10 


4.13 


4.73 


5.06 


5.16 


200, 


1.25 


1.95 


2.68 


3.58 


4.10 


4.38 


4.47 


250 


1.12 " 


1.74 


2.40 


3.20 


3.67 


3.92 


4.00 


300 


1.02 


1.59 


2.19 


2.92 


3.35 


3.58 


3.65 


356 


.94 


1.46 


2.01 


2.68 


3.07 • 


3.28 


' 3.35 



1/ "STk.'- / P^^ pCI O&IE) . DjjpF for superintendent sample -1.6. 
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Table C.4 

TABLE OF GENERALIZED STANDARD ERRORS- 
DISTRICT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 1/ 



Daiapie oize 
-(N) 


, Average Sampling Errors in Percents 
P-Values in Percents 


2 or 
98 


5 or 
95 


10 or 

90 


20 or 
80 


30 or 
70 


40 or 
60 


50 


75 


3.45 


3.82 


5.25 . 


7.00 


8.02 


8.59 


fi.7P. 


100 


2. 12 


3.31 




5.07 


6.95 


7.43 


7.58 


150 


1.73 


2.70 


3.71 


4.95 


5.67 


6.07 


6.19 


200 


1.50 


2.34 


3.22 


4.29 


4.91 


5.25 


5.36 


250 


1.34 


2.00 


2.88 


3.84 


4.40 


4.70 


4.80 


300 


1.23 


1.91 


2.63 • 


3.50 


4.01 


4.29 


4.38 


350 


1.13 


1.77 


2.43 


.3.24 


3.71 


3.97 


4.05 


HOO 


1.06 


1.65 


2.27 


3.03 


3.47 


3.71 


3.79 


500 


.95 


1.48 


2.03 


2.71 


3.11 


3.32 


3.39 


600 


.87 


1.35 


1.86 


2.48 

\ 


2.84 


3.03 


3.10 


700 


.90 


1.25 


■1.72 


2.29 


2.63 


2.81 


2.87 


800 


.75 


1.17 


1.61 


2.14 


2.46 


2.63 


2.68 


000 


.71 


1.10 


1.52 


2.02 


2.32^ 


2.48 


2.53 


1000 


.67 


1.05 


1.44 


1.92 


2.20 


2.35 


2.40 


.1100 


.6i» 


• 1.00 


1.37 


1.83 


2.10 


2.24 


2.29 


1200 


-.61 


.95 


1.31. 


1.75 


2.01 


2.14 


2.19 


1300 


.59 


'.92 


1.26 


1.68 


1.93 


2.06 


2.10 


1400 


.57 


.88 


1.22 


1.62 


1.86 


1.99 


2.03 


1500 


.55 


.85 


1.17 


1.57 


1.79 


1.^92 
1.^86 


1.96 


1600 


.53 


.83 


1.14 


1.52 


1.74 


1.90 


1700 


.51 


.80 


1.10 


1.47 


1.69 


1.80 


1.84 


1800 


.50 


.78 


1.07 


1.43 


1.64 


1.75 


1.79 


1893 


.49 


.76 


1.05 


1.39 


1.60 


1.71 


1.74 



1/ S.E. » / mYFj^lOO zsl . DEFF iar district program sample = 2.3. 



It is also possible for differences to be statistically significant if 
the two confidence intervals do pverlap. If .the observed difference is at 
least twice the standard error of the difference, then the difference is 
significant at the .05 level. The estimated standard error of a difference 
is the square root of the variance of that difference Csee equation 7). 
Assuming a zero covariance term,-^^ the standard error of the difference can 
be calculated as 

SE (^^ - * / CSEp^i^- + (SE^2^^ C12I 

Thus if an estimate of 28 percent has a standard error of 3, and an estimate 
of AO^ercent has a standard error of 4, the standard error of the difference 

is / (3)^ + (4)^ « /as « 5. Since the observed difference, 12 percent, 
is more than twice the standard error 5, this difference is statistically 
significant even though the< confidence intervals overlap C22-34 percent and 
32-48 percent). 

E: Standard Errors Associated with Course Enrollments 

Estimates for the number of students enrolled in each of the most 
commonly offered science, mathematics, and social studies courses were 
presented in Chapter 3. The standard error associated with each, of the 
enrollment estimates is included in Table C.5. 

The 95 percent confidence interval is the estimated enrollment + 2 
standard error units. For example, the estimated Chemistry I enrollment in 
schools with grades 10-12 is 1, 196, 140 students and the standard error is 
81, 896 students; therefore, the 95 percent confidence interval for Chemistry X 
enrollment is 1, 032, 348 to 1, 359, 992. As another example, the anthropology 
, enrollment in schools with grades 10-12 can be estimated as 91, 314 + 2 
times 8,' 642 or between 74,030 and 108,598. 

— ^ This assumption is conservative. The covariance term is expected to be 
positive; "and therefore the standard error will be smaller than given by this 
formula. The standard error of the difference would be calculated as 

SE (P1-P2) " *^(SEpj^)^ + (SEj2)^-2rSEj^SE2 
A reasonable assumption for this sample design is that the correlation, r, is 
approximately .5, making the last term simply SEj^SE2» 
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Table C.5 



TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN MAJOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE, 
\ MATHEMATICS, AND SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES 



< 






Schools 


With 












Schools 


VI th 








Schools With 


Grades 


7-9 


All Schools With 


Schools 


With 




Grades 


10-12 


All Schools With 




Only Grades 7-9 


and Higher 


Grades 


7-9 


Only oeade 


s 10-12 




and Lower 


Grades 


10-12 






Standard 




Standard 




Standard 




Standard 






Standard 




Standard 


I. Science Coursea 


Enrollnent 


Error 


Enrollaent 


Error 


Enrollment 


Error 


Enrollment 


Error 


Enrollment 


Error 


Etirollment 


Error 


General Science » Grade 7 


2,547,797 


312,744 


334,468 


68,223 


2,882,264 


241,256 


0 


0 




403,846 


99,173 


403,846 


96,300 


General Science, Grade 8 


2,255,604 


301,615 


353,622 


63,475 


2,609,225 


238,384 


0 


0 




428,236 


87,586 


428,236 


85,395 


General Science, Grade 9 


408,917 


83 ,893 


922 , 300 


194,672 


1,331,218 


314,700 


0 


0 


1 


,119,400 


127 ,800 


1,119,400 


114,820 


General Sci., Gradee 10-12 


14,218 


14,553 


289,359 


108,457 


303,477 


124 , 321 


69,005 


14,152 




150,232 


53,676 


219,237 


56,381 




867,774 


150,665 


485,597 


73,096 


1,353,392 


155,504 




ZD f iO 




620,766 


69,182 


684 ,856 


72,843 


Life Science 


1,000,557 


158,940 


265,915 


52,229 


1,26^,472 


149,349 


36,503 


14,152 




258,661 


32,717 


' 295,164 


39,096 


Physical Science 


745,091 


130,120 


582,029 


135,946 


1,327,121 


192,841 


86,471 


23,492 




602,367 


95,765 


688,838 


101,856 


Biology I 


158,141 


35»383 


1,490,214 


199,170 


1,648,355 


270 , 388 


881,266 


89,597 


2 


,072,200 


217,260 


2,953,466 


275,526 


Chenistry I 


2,417 


2,568 


566»572 


89,464 


568,989 


103,806 


383,359 


22,643 




812,781 


62,537 


1,196,140 


81,896 


Physics 


22,169 


3,424 


257,035 


41,983 


279,204 


46,364 


155,313 


15,567 




356,297 


35,273 


511,611 


41,566 


Astronomy 


0 


0 


14,147 


3,998 


14,147 


4.103 


23,476 


9,659 




22,898 


11,076 


46\375 


13,992 


Physiology 


0 


0 


15,540 


6,997 


15,540 


6,975 


38,174 


18,150 




12,356 


3,578 


50,529 


19,960 


Zoology 


0 


0 


8»243 


7,622 


8,243 


7,796 


52,099 


3,538 




6,845 


4,601 


58,943 


43,829 


General Scl#, Any Grade 


5,239,780 


668,290 


1,928,490 


242,278 


7,168,270 


733,616 


72,052 


14,294 


2 


,119,303 


291,214 


2,191,355 


268,530 


Biology II, Adv. Biology 


2,927 


1,997 


176,278 


47,856 


179,204 


46,364 


83,206 


12,100 




220,511 


26,923 


303,717 


35,187 


Cheiiistry II, Adv. Chea. 


3,379 


3,424 


28»899 


10,246 


32,279 


11,078 


74,914 


22,714 




62,040 


13,632 


136,954 


30,866 


Physics II, Adv. Physics 


0 


0 


8,256 


7,247 


8,256 


6,975 


13,977 


9,730 




39,587 


22,834 


53,564 


24,692 


Ecology, Envtl. Education 


4,841 


3,139 


78,015 


28,239 


82 »855 


24,6i8 


53,616 


17,902 




116,075 


'27,264 


169,691 


31,483 


Sample N 


212 


79 


291 


90 


163 


253 
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Table C.5 (Continued) 



TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN MAJOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, AND SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES 









Schools With 










Schools With 








Schools 


With 


Gradea 


7-9 


All Schoola With 


Schoola 


With 


Grades 




All Schoola With 




Only Gradea 7-9 * 


and Higher 


Grades 


7-9 


Daly Grades 10-12 


an A 

ana 


Lower 


Gradea 


10-12 






Standard 


Enrol iMclt 


Standard 




Standard 




Standard 




Standard 




Standard 


II* Hathenatlcs Couraea 


Enrol Isent 


Error 




Error 


Enrol l»ent 


Error 


Enrol Incnt 


Error 


Enrol loent 


Error 


Enrollment 


Error 


General Kath» Grade 7 


3»5AO»876 


405,482 


384,514 


66,473 


3,925,390 


298,698 


0 


0' 


541,802 


91,334 


541,802 


93,214 


General Hath, Grade 8 


3,205,751 


380,657 


452,187 


74,345 


3.657,938 


292,134 


0 


0 


570,732 


' 84,007 


570,732 


85,806 


uenerai nacn, uKi&ae 7 


664,094 


112,143 


862,316 


94,212 


ir'26,410 


191,610 


1,512 


955 


1,068,914 


150,122 


1,070,426 


145,685 


General Math» Grades 10-12 


0 


0 


608,112 


129,573 


608,112 


169,864 


351,685 


3.552 


476,074 


70,546 


827,759 


93,214 


Business Hath 


35,883 


U»414 


292,285 


61,600 


^328,168 


61,135 


214,056 


30,038 


358,808 


45,156 


572,864 


50,414 


Blfia«ntary Algebra 


796,319 


121,844 


1,605,947 


311,250 


2,402.266 


459,946 


373,194 


42,456 


1,655,499 


114,168 


2,028,693 


130,664 


Advanced Algebra 


' 122,858 


35,954 


54.6,582 


106,083 


669,440 


110,781 


412,981 


33,611 


781,298 


60,322 


1,194,279 


109,470 


Geoaetry 


83,901 


14,553 


1,003,867 


172,556 


1,087,768 


213,356 


606,240 


33,929 


1,208,288 


' 89,290 


1,814,528 


142,804 


TrigonoAetry 


0 


0 


168,363 


37,735 


168,363 


37,748 


134,923 


16,558 


324,617 


28,627 


459,541 


40,331 


Probability, SCatiatics 


' 0 


0 


32,863 


9,246 


32,863 


9,437 


18,613 


6,864 


21,087 


5,623^ 


'39,700 


10,494 


Conputer Math 


1,058 


856 


122,099 


39,859 


123,157 


46,364 


34,896 


7,359 


' 117,630 


32,717 


152,525 


33,335 


Advanced Senior Hath 


0 


0 


139,750 


27,114 


139,750 


30,773 


^ 72,719 


10,720 


152,688 


14,825 


225,407 


19,137 


Calculus 


0 


0 


52,337 


14,994 


52,337 


16,412 


- 36,421 


7,076 


68,929 


8,690 


105,349 


12,346 


General Hath, Any Grade 


7,436,574 


879,734 


2, 396,485 


234,531 


9,833,060 


768,082 


354,453 


49,850 


2,711,503 


280,478 


3,065,956 


271,822 


Any Algebra 


1,022,759 


159,225 


2,545,802 


519,917 


3,568,561 


731,975 


895,637 


54,662 


2,817,559 


194,426 


3,713,196 


246,101 


Any Geowctry 


83,901 


14»553 


1»007,674 


172,931 


1,091,575 


213,766 


617«608 


36,760 


1,215,845 


90,142 


1,833,453 


14^^039 


Samp'^e H 


212 


79 


291 


90 


163 


253 



< 



i 

7 ** 



438 



439 



Table C.5 (Continued) 



TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN MAJOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, AND SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES 



m. 



Social Studies 

Courses 



Standard 
Enrollment Error 



Social Studies, Grada 7 
Social Studies, Grade 8 
Social Studies, Grade 9 
Soc. St. , Grades 10-12 

Slate History 
U. S. History 
World History 
U. S. Governsent 

Economics 
Geography 
Psychology 
Sociology 

Anthropology 

Social Studies, An^ Grade 
Afro-Amer. St., Bik. Klst 
Lav 

Amer. Prob., Contemp. Prob 
Psychology, Behavioral St 



Sample, N 



Schools With 
Only Grades 7-9 



3,294,015 
2,788,168 
863,780 
0 

333,745 
792,605 
.123,616 
200,884 

31,926 
. 208,950 
5,096 
G,138 



6,945,963 
0 

5,342 
3,329 
5,096 



379,516 
351,837 
156,943 
0 

77,901 
140,963 
39,949 
69,911 

23,113 
69,055 
5,136 
6,278 

0 

865,467 
0 

2,854 
2,568 
5,136 



212 



Schools With 
Grades 7-9 
and Higher 



Standard 
Enrollment Error 



368,217 
466,950 
688,676 
564,516 

363,691 
2,723,093 
1,077,078 

749,252 

538»296 
310, OAS. 
336,215 
365,957 

7,075 
2,097,926 
15,092 
17,418 
54,818 
359, 6A8 



67,098 
77,719 
126,834 
128,449 

54,978 
357,482 
221,162 
124,075 

168,308 
72,096 
72,346 
68,223 

3,624 
267,893 
7,497 
9,246 
24,365 
87,090 



79 



All Schools With 
Gradea 7-9 



Standard 
Enrollment Error 



3,662,232 
3,255,118 
1,552,456 
564,516 

697,436 
2,915,698 
1^200,694 

950,136 

570,22;^ 
518,998 
341,312 
374,095 

7,075 
9,043,889 
15,092 
22,J60 
58,147 
354,745 



271,619 
262,182 
219,100 
144,426 

94 , 369 
508,772 
322,906 
125,552 

213,356 
87,394 
80,419 
71,136 

3,693 
718,025 
7,385 
8,206 
25,849 
89,445 



291 



Schools With 
Only Grades 10-12 



Standard 
Enrotlment Error 



0 
0 
893 
198,498 

24,769 
1,480,114 
660,967 
6¥3,395 

243,197 
88,152 
225,852 
221,695 

19,494 
204,973 

30,722. 

18,829 

4e,236 
243,285 



0 
0 

. 142 
61,915 

6,545 
97,224 
156,132 
120,929 

59,545 
18,185 
'^28,481 
30,002 

6,475 
64,533 
14,364 

7,890 
15,603 
29,790 



90 



Schools With 
trades 10-12 
and Lower 



Enrollment 



Standard 
Error 



479,813 
531,163 
890,999 
839,194 

. 420,768 
2,526,178 
1,414,432 
971,791 

439,335 
495, lb5 
453,986 
525,622 

71,820 
2,754,543 
62,841 
44,531 
160,597 
458,813 



87,245 
84,007 
121,325 
194,767 

36,806 
193,234 
163,925 
102,070 

119,962 
117,235 
54,017 
59,640 

6,986 
347,786 
42,770 
10,054 
27,094 
55,210 



All Schools With 
Grades 10-12 



Standard 
Enrollment Error 



163 



479,813 
531,163 
891,892 
1,037,692 

445,537 
4,006,291 
2,075,399 
1,645,186 

682,532 
583,337 
679,838 
747,316 

91,314 
2,959,516 
93,563 
63,360 
208,833 
702,099 



89,304 
86,012 
115,437 
199, 18> 

42,594 
309,067 
238,693 
240,545 

134,985 
115,849 
82,925 
67,493 

8,642 
343,019 
44,652 
11,729 
29,014 
85,600 



253 



440 



441 



\ 

In Chapter 3, it was\ointed out that ^^tal enrollments in courses 
that include students from Kwh the 7-S and 10-12 grade ranges could be 
estimated by adding together the "schools with only grades 7-9" and the 
"all schools with grades' 10-12" \enrollments* The estimated error of this 
total enrollment would" be computed using the same procedures described in 
Sect-^'.on D for estimating the standard error of the difference. 

\ 

\ 
\ 

V 

\ 



\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 
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APPENDIX D 
Questionnaires 

1. Elementary Mathematics Teacher 

2, Elementary Science Teacher 

. 3. Elementary Social Studies Teacher 

4, S^econdary Mathematics Teacher 

5, Secondary Science Teacher 

6, Secondary^Soclal Studies Teacher 
7 • Principal 

8. Superintendent 

9. District Curriculum 
10, State Supervisor 



\ 
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M K-3 1 . 



SECTION A: QEN2RAL INFORMATION 



la. Havt you stttndcd uxy NSF^ponsorad liutita;u« conference, or workshops? 

(ardt om.) 

Ym 1 GOTO .Q. 26 

No 2 CX>T0Q.2 

it 

I * ^ * 

1 . , 

1U. Pfmo indlorta which of tht following NSF-<pomorad activltits you hava attended. 

(arde all thtt apply*] 

PRIOR TO 1974 ^ 

a. Academic Year Inititii2« v 1 

b\ Administratois Coaf erencei ^ . , , 2 

c (^peratlvt CoUt|eiS<±ool Sdence Ptogra^ • 3 

d. Imenkelnstitatee • ^ 4 

e. Eecowce PwaonnelWoA^hopi . J 'i 

f. Summer Lsstltutea; .^y<\. 6 

1974 TO TTO FRESBjT (Instructionai rmprovement Implemtntation) 

g. Leadeiship Dftiftbpment lojects ^ 7 

b. School Syi^^jects " 8 

I Teadiw Centered Rralects 9 

1976 TO THE PRE SENT 

/ 'j. Chautauqua Short Counes , 10 

Z How many yeam have you taught? (Count 1976*77 ai one year*) 

3. Have you recei^fed one or more degrees beyond the Bachelor's? 

* ' 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 * 

No 2 




4. In.what year did you last take a course for college credit? 



S. indicate yqur sex: 



Male « 
Female 



(Orde one.) 

... 1 
. 2 
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As • sottiet of Ktfcrmation about pwn devalopmonts in education how uitful do you find 9fch of tht 
following? 

* (Clrdt one on Mch lint.) 



t 
L 



T«tchtts 

b. fttodptli 

c Locix Subjact Sptdalists/Coozdiniton 
d« State Of pntmtnt Pamimtl 



CoUagtCouoas 

Local In«aardcf Progrtma^,^. . ♦ ♦ 
Fadarally Sponsoiad Woric^pa 



Ttadiar Unic^ Meattngf 

!ibt^sfi ot FtofaaioQal OtganlzatlOQs 

JbunaU and Othar FtofaiiioDal;PabUeations 
PubtUiais and Salas^Raprasaxxiaam 



Not 
UseftU 



Somewhat 
Useful 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



Very 
UseftU 



Many.^taadicff faal battar quaiifiad to taach loma sul^ct areas than others. How qualified do you feel to teach 
each of ^ following? 

(Circle one on each line*) 

NotWeU Adequately Very Well 
Qualified Qualified Qualified 

a^ Mathematics ' 1 2 3 

b- Science ^ 1 2 3 . 

c SodalStudies 1 2 3 

, d* Reading • • i. . 1 2 • , 3 

<? 

How many different dassas of students do you taach In a typical week? 

(CIrda one.) 

Onedasa .•'^ 1 GOTO Q. 8b 

More than one daas 2 GOTO Q. 8c 



How many minutes do you spend par waaic teaching each of the following subfeet areas? Pfem wrirt 'D'' if 
you do not tetch a f»rticdar subject to this diss. 



Subject 

a* Mathematics 

b. Sdence 

c Sodal Stadisa 

d« Reading 



\ 



Approxbntte Num^er of 
Mfantea per Week 

....^.-^ minutw/week 
— mtnutes/week 
I minutes/week 
. minutes/week 



Go to ijuftticn 9a in SECTIONS on the next page. 



8c For radi dm of stucknts thtt you ttnch« pltast Indicate th9 avtragt number of minutes you spend per week 
teaching each of the fbilowing subject areas* 

Approximate Number of Minutes per Week 
Subject Gasa 1 Class 2 Class 3 Qass 4 Class 5 Class 6 



a« Mathematics 



b* Science 



c* Social Slj^es 
d. Reading 



SECTION B: YOUR EXPERIENCE WtTH SELECTED MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM MATERIA 

This study involves sciencer mathenutics, and soci^J studies education. You hsM% been selected to ^swer questions 
about mathemati^ Questions 9 and tO relate to your experience with selected mathematics curriculum materials, 

/ 

9a. For each of the materials listed below, please drcie one of the following categories: (1) "(jlave Never Seen/' 
(2) "Have Seen'But Not Used/' or (3) "Have Used In Teaching/' (Since some of these materials are being used 
on a very limited basis* you may not have seen many of themj 

(Circle one on each line.) 



Have Have 
Seen Used 
Have But in 

Code Never Not Teach- 

Number Seen uied ing 

201. Comprehensive School Mathematics Progxam- " I 

Elementary Component (CSMP) 1 .... 1 2 3 

202. Develophig Mathematical Processes (DMP) 1. . . .|.2 3 

. 203. Educational Research Mathematics Program (formerly 

Greatet Clev^d Mathematics Progzam) I ... J .2 3 

f 

204. Individualized Mathematics Sytxem (IMS) 1 . . . ( . 2 3 

205. IndMduaUy Prescribed Instruction (IPI) 1 . , , .2 3 

' 206. Infinity Factory 1 2 3 

207. Madison Mathematics Project (MAD^M) 1 . . i . .2 3 

208. MINNEMAST (20nnesot& School Mathematics . / 

and Science Teaching Project) . . 1 . .'. . .2 3 

209. School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) 1 . .i . . . 2 3 

210. Search for Understanding Computation (SUC) 1 . i . . . 2 3 

''211. Unified Science and Mathematics for Elementary / 

Schodt (USMES) 1 2 3 



9b. Are you using any of these materials during the present (1976*77) school year? If so, pleace write in the code 
number(s) from the above list / 

(Cirde one J 

Yes 1 Code Number (s) / 

• No 2 ^' 

44.7 

I. 

















































/ 

/ 




10«« With which ont of th« currieuium mattrials listed in quutlon 9a are you most famiiiar? (if you answerad 
"Have Kavtr Saan" to ait of tha iistad matariais« 90 to Quastion 11 in SECTION C balow.) 

Coda Number (Please write only one. ) 

10b. Pleoie indicate all major souroea from which you received information about the project you specified in 
question 10a. 

(CIrdt all that apply.) 

C Tttchew 1 

b. Ptindpala 2 

c. Local Subject Spedallsts/Coordinators 3 

d. St9ite Depeitment Personnel d 



e* Cc^ege Couzsea 5 

t Load In-Senict Ptocmcs < 6 

FedettUy Sponsoted Workshops 7 

h. Teacher Union Meettfigs t 8 

i. Meetinci of Pkofeadooal Oripuiizations ^ . . . .- 9 

]. Joutnala and Other Fkoftaaional Publications .^ 10 

k. Publishen and SaUs RepraaentatiTes 11 

I Project Authots . . ^ 12 

m. &ivoltement in Project Development 13 



SECTION C: THE MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM IN YOUR SCHOOL 



Questions 11 and 12 relate t(^,thej^thematics currict^^um in your school and your opinions about it. 

11. The followinfi factors may affect mathematics instruction in your school as a whole. In your opinion, how 

mudiof a problem is caused by each of the following? . ^ » 

(Circle one on each line.) 

Somewhat Not a 

Serious of a Significant 

Problem Problem Problem 



&. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
. f . 

g- 
h. 
i. 

j- 
k. 



m. 
n. 
o. 
P- 

q. 

r. 



Belief that mathematics is less important than 

other subjects 1 

Compliance with Federal regulations 

Inadequata bicilities 

Insufficient fUnds for purchasing equipment and supplies . 

L'^ofmateriiOsforhidtvidualizingiiutniction 

Out-of'Kiate teaching materials , 



Insufficient numbers of textbooks 

Lack ofstu^nt interest in mathematics 

!nadeqiiate student reading abilities 

Lack of teacher interest in mathematics 

TeacLers ina&quately prepared to teach mathematics 
Lack of teacher planning time . . . . , 



Not enough time to teach mathematics 

Cli\sa sizes t06 large 

DifiScuhy in nudntahiing discipihie 

Inadec^ate articulation of instruction across grade levels 

Inadequate dirmity of mathematics electives 

Low enrollments hi mathematics courses 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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12* Plaasa indicata your n«tds rtgarding assistance from a mathamatics education resource person (e«9«, a 
mathematics coordinator, a consultant, or another teacher) for each of the foliowtng: 



(Cirde one on each line.) 



Usually Would Like 
Do Not Assistance 
Keed But Receive 

Assistanc e Little or None 

a. Establishing instructioaal objecthres 1 2 « « « 

b. Lesson planning 1 2 • . « 

c Leaminf new t^^cfaing methods I 2 « « « 

d. ActuaUy teadiing lessons r 1 2 « « « 

e. Obtaxning infonnatfon about Instructionai 

meteriais 1 2 « . « 

t Obtaining subject mntter Infbtmatioa 1 2 « « « 

g. ^ Implementing dlscoyery/inquiry approach 1 2 « « « 

h. Using manipuiatlYe or haunds^on materials ...... 1 2 • • • 

L Maintaining equipment 1 2 . . . 

I. Wotkinf with small groups of students 1 2 . .. 

k« Maintaining discipline 1 2 . 

\. Articubting Instruction across grade lerete . . . . 1 2 • • • 

nu Using calculators , 1 2 . . . 



Would Like 
Assistance 

and Receive 
Adequate 

Assistance 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



SECTION 0: YOUR MATHEMATICS TEACHING 

The remaining questions relate to your mathematics teaching. A dass is considered to be e K*3 class if at least half of 
the students in that class are in grades K, 1, 2, or 3. If you teach more than one class of mathematics per day, please 
ansvtrer these questions about yofjr K-3 mathematics class. 

13. itew many students are there in this dass? 



14. nease indicate the number of students in each of the following grade levels: 



K 



IS. The ability makeup of this dasa is best desaibed by which of the following? (Comparison should be with the 
average student in the grade.) 

(Cirde one.) 

Composed ptimaiily of high ability students 1 

Composed primarily of low ability students 2 

Compost primaiily of .average ability students or 

students of widely differing ability levels . .u 3 
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How dots th« amount of tfm« spMit on m&thtmatlct in this d«ss compare to the amount of time spent on 
mathtmatict in a similar class 3 years ago? 

(Circle one.) 

I did not teach this grade level 3 years ago < 1 

More time is spent on mathemaUcs now 2 

About the same amount of time is spent on mathematics now as 3 years ago 3 

Lesa time is spent on mathematics now 4 



In general, how would you rata each of the followinQ for teaching mathenwtlcs to this dati ? If any do not 
apply to this dass, please circle 1« "Not Relevant to This Clau." 



(CIrdt one on each line J 



Not Rele- 
vent to 
This Class 

a. FacUitie9*-fouilding and classroom fixtujres 1 . . 

b. Equlpment-nonconsumable, nonperishable items, 

such as balances, meter sticks, calculators, etc 1 . . 

c. SuppUet-^materiais that must condnuaUy be 
replenished, such u graph paper, workbooks, 

task cards, duplicating masters, etc i . . 

d. Money to buy supplies on a day*ta<lay basis i 

e. Storage space for equipment and supplies 1 

f. Space available for classroom preparation 1 

g. Spaces for small groups to work 1 . . 

h. Availability of laboratory assistants or 
paiaprofessional help 1 



Very 
Good 



2 



2 
2 

. . 2 
2 
2 



Satis- 
factory 



Improve* 

ment 
Needed 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



Are there one or two journals or periodicals which you find particularly helpful to you in your teaching of 
mathematics to this dass? 



Yes 



(CIrde one.) 

X Please spedfy: a. 



Wo 



^1 



Which of the following best describes the way concepts related to the metric system are used in your dass? 

*^ (Cirde oneJ 

Metric concepts are not induded in this cout» 1 

Ihey are introduced in a spedai metric unit, then seldom used during 

the remainder of the course 2 

niey axe introduced in a special metric unit and used throughout the course 3 

They are introduced u needed throughout the course; there is no special 

metric unit 4 
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20. How ofttn do you um Mch of tht following tichniquM in teaching mathtmatics to this class? If a tachniqua 
dots not apply to your class, plaasa cirda 1 , "Navar." 

(Cirela ona on each line.) 



Less Than At Least At Least 



Never 

t. Lffctui* 1 

b. Diseuiiioii 1 

c Stadtnt taports or projects 1 

d. Libmy wodc 1 

t. Students working at cfaalkboaid .... 1 

t Indhldtul aMignmtnts 1 

t. Students um hand»on numipuIatiTe 

or UiMMEatoiy materiaU 1 

h. Triariatd instruction 1 

L ftofii'aiuiBad instruction 1 

j. Compat«r«atiitad instruction 1 

k. Tests or quizzes 1 

I. Contxacts 1 

m. Smulations (role-play, debates, 

panels) 1 

n. Field trips, excutsioos 1 

0. Guest speakers 1 

p. Teacher demonstrations 1 



Once A 
Month 

2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

2 . 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 



Once A 
Month 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 



Once A 
Week 

, . 4 . 

.. 4 . 

.. 4 . 

,. 4 . 

,. 4 . 
,. 4 . 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 



Just 
About 
Daily 

5 
5 
S 
5 

5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 
5 

.5 



21. For the following audio-visual materials, please indieata how often each is usH in this mathrfnaties class. For 
thoee that you do not use, circle either 1 , "Not Needed" or 2, "Needed But Not Available." 



(Cirde op« on each line.) 



Not 
Needed 

a. FUxm 1 . 

b. Fllmstrips 1 . 

c Film loops 1 . 

dL Tapes 1 . 

e. Sides 1 . 

1 Rteords < . . . .\ X . 

g. Oreifaead projector 1 . 

h. StindardTV 1 . 

L Closed circuit TV 1 . 

j. .Videotape lecorder/piayer 1 . 



Needed 
But Not 
ATSilabie 

2 .. 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



Less Than 
Once A ' 

iitonth 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



At Least 
Once A 

Month 



At Least 
Once A 
Week 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
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22* For tha following tquipmont and m«tarta!s pSeiia kidicttt the approximate number of days each is used in 
this mathematics dass. For those that you do not use, circle either 1, "Not Needed" or 2, "Needed But Not 
Available/' 

(Ctrde one on each HneJ 



a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 



e. 



Not 
Needed 



Games and puzzles . 

Handheld calcuiato**s 

Computers or computer terminab 
Metric measurement tods (rulers, 
containerS)Weight8)etc«) 



Nonmetric measurement tools 

Activity cards or kits 

Numeration and place value manipulatlves 

(rods, blocks, etc.) 

Geometric tools 



Needed 
But Not 
Available 

• • 2 

• • 2 

• • 2 



2 
2 

2 
2 



Use Less Use Between Use More 
Than 10 10 and 50 Than 50 
Days Days Days 



3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



4 
4 

4 
4 



SECTION E: TEXTBOOKS/PROGRAMS USED IN THIS CLASS 

23a« Are you usin^ one or more publbhed textt>ooks or programs for teaching mathematics to this dass? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q. 24 ^ 

No 2 GO TO Q. 23b 

23b. Briefly describe what you are using instead of a published textbook or program. Then go to Question 28. 



For Questions 24a and 24b, please use the ''List of Mathematics Textbooks/Programs" (blue) which was included 
with this questionnaire. 



24a. Using the code numbers on the blue list, -oleaie specify aach textbook/program that you are using in teaching 
mathematics to this dau. Then write in ttie copyright date of ea^h. 



2. 
3. 
4« 
5. 



Code Number 



Copyright Date 
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24b. If you ara using any publlthtd math«matics taxtbooks/programs in this class which ara not on tha blua list, 
plaasa provide tha following information for aach: 



Copydgfat 
Pubitshar Date 



9001 



9002 



9003 



Questions 2S>27 relate to the one published textbook/program which is used most often by the students in this dass. 

25. Please w/tti the code number of the one taxtbook/program that you listed either in Question 24a or Question 
24b which is used most often by the students in this dass. 

Code Number 



23. For the one textbook/program that you specified in Question 25, does tha publisher offer instructional 
materials to supplement or replace the textbook? 

(Cirde one.) 

Yes 1 GOTOQ.27 

No 2 G0T0Q.28 

27. Please indicate the frequency with whwh you use each of the publisher*offerad matariais of the one program 
you specified in Question 2S. If your published program does not indude a particular type of materials, or if 
you do not have it availsbia for use in this dass, cirda 1, "Not Available." 

(Drde one on each line.) 

Arailable Available 
Not But And 

Available Never Use Use 

a. Teacher manuals 1 2 3 

b. Student workbooks 1 2 3 

c Hands-on or manipulative materials 1 2 3 

i AudJo-visutI materials or madia kits 1 2 3 

e* Activity cards 1 2 3 

L Test materials 1 2 3 



Othar Published Texfeooks/Programs 

Codt 

No. Htlt Author 



10 
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28. If you could uh any tsxtbook or program for taaching mathematics to thU ciats, indicate the one that you 
would use. 

(Qrde one.) 

I prefer the one Vm pmeatly udng 1 

I prtfer one Tve used prtrioualy 2 Sp«rdfy. — , 

Other 3 Specify. , 



SECTION F: YOUR MOST RECENT MATHEMATICS LESSON IN THIS CLASS 



Pteaea answer the foHowing questions specific to your most recent mathematics lesson In this clau. Do not be 
concerned If this lesaon was not typical of Instruction in this dass. " 

29i. How many minutes did a typical student spend on mathematics (Including teacher-led instruction as well as 
smalt"9roup and Indivklual work) during your most recent mathematics lesson in this dass? minutes 

29b. Old that lesson take place on the most recent day your school was in session? 

(CircSeone.) 

Yes 1 

No 2 



30. Approximately how many of the minutes in that leuon were spent in each of the following general 
instructional arrangements? 

Number of 
Minutes 

The teacher working witli &e entire dass as a group (94^. lecture, test, etc) 

The teacher working with small groups of students 

The teacher superdsiog stud^nts working on individual activities 

TOTAL" 

(should be the same 
as m Q. 29a) 



31. Indicate if each of the following acthrities took place during that mathematics lesson. 

(Clrda one on each line.) 
YS No 

a* Lecture 1 .... 2 

b. Discussion 1 .... 2 

c* Student use of hands-on, minipuiative 

or laboratory mateiials 1 .... 2 



32. When did you complete this questionnaire? 

(month) (day) (year) 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERA TtONI 



4^4 



This rmon It •uthortt«d by law (P.U 81*607, it amai ded). Whiia 
vou ar* not r«quir«d to rtipond« your eoopMtion It nttdod to 
mwkt in« r*mjltt of thit aurvty eompr«h«n«h/«« accurattt «nd tlmtly. 



O.M.8. No. (»»9^7«010 
Approval 6xplr«t 12/31/77 



NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 



Survey of Science, Mathematics ai.d Social Studies Education 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



CONDUCTED BY- 
RESEARCH TRIANGLE INSTITUTE 

P.G. Box 12194 
Rtmreh Triangle Pwk, N.C. 27709 
Tdaphon* No J {919)549-8311 
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S 4-6 1 




SECTION A: GENERAL INFORMATION 



la. HtM you atttnckd my NSF-tpomorad imtitutM, confersnces, or workshops? 

(Gird* OTM.) 

Ye* 1 GO TO Q. lb 

No 2 GO TO Q. 2 

lb. Ptoas* indicst* which of th« foUowing NSF-sponsorad activities you have attended. 

(Cirdt ail that apply.) 



PRIOR TO 1974 

a. Academic Year Institutes 1 

b. AdmlnistratcMfs Conferences 2 

c- CooperatiTe CoUefe^ool Science Ptograms 3 

d. Inienrice Institutes 4 

e. Resource Fertonnti Wodcshope 5 

f . Summer Institutes * 6 

1974 TO THE PRESENT (Instructional Improvement Implementetion) 

g. Leadenhip Development Projects 7 

h. School System Projects 8 

I. Teacher Centered Projects 9 

1976 TO THE PRESENT 

j. Chautauqua Short Courses 10 



2. How many years have you taught? (Count 1976-77 as one year.) 



.3* Have you received one or more degrees beyond the Bachelor's? 

(Cirdeone.) 

Yes 1 

No ! 2 



4. L "tat year did you last tdcd a coarse for college credit? 



5. Indicate your sex: 



„ ' (CirdeoiM.) 

Male , 1 

Female 2'< 



2 
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6. As t sourot of infemMtion about ntw d«v«lopmtnts in education how u$«ful do you find oach of tht 
fotiowing? 



(Cirdt Qn« on aach linaJ 



. Not 



a* Teachtrs .^^ 

b. PrindpaU . . 

\^ c Local Subjtct Sptciaibts/Coordinators 

A d« Statt Dtpartnuat^Pvaoonti 



CoUtfi Couxsas 
U Local In-sanrict Progxasis 
g. FtdtiaUy 3pon^rtd Worksho 




h, Ttacfatr Union MtttlnfS. 

L Mtacings of ^ftitional 0rgini2aticas 

j. Joumate and Othtr Ptofassional Publications 

k* Fublishtzs and Salts Reprtst ntatim 



Somewhat 
Useful 



Very 
Useful 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



1. Many teachtrs ftei btttar qpaiifitd to teach some subject areas than othen. How qualified do you feel to tetch 
each of tht foHowing? 

{Qrde one on each line.) 

Not Weil Adequately Very WeU 

Qualified Qualified Qualified 

a« Mathematics 1 , 2 3 

b. Sdtnce 1 2 3 

c Social Studies 1 2 3 

d. Readlnj • . . 1 2 3 

Sa. How many different dassts of students ^o you laach in a typical weeic? 

^ (Grdt ont.) 

Ont class 1 GOTO Q. 8b 

Mort than one dass 2 GO TO Q. 

8b. How' many minutes do you spend per v^elc teaching each of the following subject areas? Please write "0'' if 
you do not teach a particular subject to this dass. 

Approximate Number of 
ilirl!£L Minutes per Week ^ 

a. Mathematics minutes/week 

b. Sdtnce minutes/weeJc 

c« Social Studla minutts/week 

d* Reading * minutes/weck 



Gc 'to Questfon 9a (n SECTION Bon tht next page. 
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Sc. For ja^ dw of itudtntf that you ttach, pl«m Indlctte tht avcragt numbtr of minutM you sptnd p«r w««k 
tMchlng.Mch of tht following subjtct mas. 



Subject 

t. Mathematics 

b. Science 

c Social Studies 

d. Reading 



Oassl 



Approximate Number of Minutes per Week ^ 
CUtt2 ClassS Cl8ss4 Class 5 Oass 6 



SECTION B: YOUR EXPERIENCE WITH SELECTED SCIENCE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

* * 

This study*ilm>^r•s scianct, mathematies, and^sodai studies education. You have bean selected to answer questions 
about sdenca. Questions 9 and 10 refata to your experience wttlt setact&u icSence curriculum materials. 



da. For each of the materials listed below, please ctrde one of the following categoHes: (1) "Have Never Seen/' 
(2) ""Have Seen But Not Used,'' or (3) "Have Used In l^achvng/' (Since some of theSe materials are being used 
on a very limited basis, you may not have seen many of tfwm.) (Circle one on each line ) 

Have Have 



Code 
Number 

101. BSCS Elementary School Sdence Project ^. 

102. Conceptually Oriented Ftogram in Elementary Science"(COPES) . 

103. Elementary Sdence Study (ESS) \ , 

104. Environmental Studies i<x Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 



Have 
Never 
Seen 



Seen Used' 
But^ Mn . 

Not Teach* 
Used ing 



105. Human Sdencee Program (BSCS) 

106. Individualized Sdtmce (IS) 

107. MINNEMAST (B£nnesota School Mathematics and 

• Science Teadiinf Project) 

108. Sdence-A Ptoceas Approadi (SAPA) 




109. Sden<» Cmriculum Improvement Study (SCIS) . 

110. Sdence Explorations for the Future^ 

111. Unified Science and Mathematics for Elementary Schools (USMES) 

112. University of Illinois Astronomy Program . .T.' 

> 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
o 

w 

3 
3 
3 
3 



9b. . Are you usInQ any of these materials during the prtsent (1976*77) school year? If so, please write in the code 
number{s) from the aixm list ^ * ^ 

(CIrdeone.) 



Yes 

No- 



. 1 
.2 



Code Number (s) 
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10«* With which ont of tht curncuhJim mattrtals lintd in qutstion 9$ are you most familiar? (It you answered 
"H«ve Never Seen" to all of the listed imteriais, 90 to Question 1 1 in SECTION C below.) 

Code Number (Pletsa write only one. ) 

10b. Pteaie indicate a(l tnajor fources from which you received information about the project you specified in 



(Question 10a« 

^ (Cirde all that apply.) 

T^chexs 1 

b. Pdndpals 2 

c. ^ Local Subject Spedalists/Coordinatois 3 

d. State Department Fetsomid 4 

e. * CoUege Counes *. 5 

f. Local In-Service Piognuns ~. 6 

g. Fedmlly Sponsor^ Workshops 7 



h. Teacher Union Meetings 8 

' L Meetings of Piofessional Organizations ^ 9 

j. Journals and Other Professional Publications ^ . 10 

k* Publishexs and Sates Representatives * , ^^"^ . 11 

L Ptoject Authors 12 

m. Involvement in Project Development 13 

SECTION C: THE SCIENCE CURRICULUM IN YOUR SCHOOL 



Questions 11 and 12 relate to the science curriculum in your school and your opinions about it. 

11. Th« following ^Ktors may affect science instruction in your school ss a whole. In your opinion, how much of 

(Circl* one on each line.) 

Somewhat Not a 
Serious of a Sgnificant 



a problem is ciiused by each of the following? 



Problem Problem 



a. > Belief that science is less important than other subjects . . 1 

b. Compliance with Federal regulations 1 

c Inadequaf facilities 1 

a. Insufficient fimds for purchasing equipment and supplies . * 1 

6. Lack of nsateiials for individualizing instruction 1 

f. Out-of-dtto teadiing materials 1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Problem 



g. Insufficient numbers of textbooks 1 2 

h. Lack of student interest in sdence 1 2 

i. JnadequMte student jreading a&iiities 1 2 

j. Lack of teadier interest In sdence 1 2 

k« Teachers inadeqi^attly prepared to teach sdence . ^ 1 2 

L Lade of teacher planning time 1 2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



m* Not enough time to teach sdence 1 2 3 

n. Oast sizes too large 1 2 3 

o* .Difficulty in maintaining disdpline 1 2 . ^. . . Z 

p. Inadequate articulation of in^cElon .^ross grade levels. .. 1 2 3 

q« Inadequate diversity of sdence electlves 1 2 3 

r. Low enrollments In sdence courses 1 2 3 

♦ 

5 
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12. Pt«it8t indiartt your netds ragnrding assistance from a science education resource person (e.g., a science 
coordinator, e consultant, or another teacher) for each of the foitowing: 



(Circle one on each line.) 



Usueliy 

^ ^ Do Not 

Need 

. ' Assistance 

EsUbU^Ung iostnictionai objectives . * 1 . . 

Lesson planni&g 1 . . 

Learning new t^cUng o^thods 1 . . 

Actual!/ tetching lessons ^ 1 . . 



a. 
b. 
c» 
d. 

e. 

L 



U 



Would Uke 
Assistance 
But Receive 
Little or None 



Would Like 
Assistance 

and Receive 
Adequate 

Assistance 



2 
2 
2 
2 



Obtaining infomation about instructional 

materials ^ 1 2 3 

Obtaining subject matter in&nnatiott 1 2 3 

Implenrtnting discovwy/lnquiry i^proach 1 2 3 

Using manipulative or hands-on matdriais 1 2 3 



Maintaining equipment . . ^ 1 2 

Working with small groups of students 1 2 

Maintaining discipline 1 '2 

Artjiculating instruction across grade levels .... 1 2 

Bifaintaining live aaimais and plants 1 2 



SECTION D: YOUR SCIENCE TEACHING 



The remaining questions relate to ycur science teaching. A dass \% considered to be a 4-6 dass if at feast half of the 
students in that d*s$ are in grades 4, S, or 6. !f you teach more than one dass of science per day, please answer these 
questions about your 1st 4>6 science dass. 



13. How many stut^ts are there in this dass? 



Pfwse indlorto the nianber of student9dn ^ch of the fcllcwing grade levets: 



1 

1 















IS* T>» 'ai^liity makeup of this dass is bast descnbed by which of the foiioiffing? (Comparison should bo with the 
aver^ stud?nt In ^e grsdtf.) 

(Cirde one.) 

Ci:m^>sed ptimarfly of high ability students , 1 

Composed primarily of \<s^ ability students 2 

^Composed prinuudly of avenge ability students or 

studeiica ot widely differing ability 5«)vels . 3 
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1& uioicatt tht kind room you us« to coiKiuct this G\m. 



Laboratory or spedal science room 

Classioom with portable science kits or materials 
Classroom' with no science facilities or materials 



(Circle one.) 

... 1 
. . . 2 
... 3 



17* ^tew does tha amount of timt spent on science in this class compare to the i^ount of time spent on science In 
a similar diss 3 years ago? 

j (Circle one.) 

I did not teach thii j^aw level 3 years ago J 1 

M^re time is spent on science now J 2 

About the sime amount of time is spent on science now as 3 years ago 3 

Less time is spent on science now [ 4 



18. in general, how would you rate each of the following for tuching science to this cia«? If any do not apply to 
this dais, please drdt 1, ''Not Relevant to This Class.'' 



\ 



Not Rele- 
vant to 1 



This Class 



|arde one on each line*) 

Improve* 
Sa^is* , ment 
factory Needed 



a. PadlitiesHsuilding and, dassroom fixtures 1 

b. Equipment-Inconsumable, nonperishabie 

items such as microscopes^ scales, etc 1 

c. SuppUe$*-mat^als that must continually be 
replenished such as chemicals, dry cells, glassware, 
duplicating masters, etc 1 

d. Money to buy supplies on a day-to<day btsis . . , . . 1 



e. Storage space for equipment and supplies 1 . 

I f. Space available for classroom preparation 1 . 

g. Spaces for $mdl groups to woric 1 . 

h. Availability of laboratory assistants or 
paraprofesdonai help : <. . . 1 . 

19. Are there one or two joumab or periodicals which you find partieufarfy helpful to you In your teaching of 
sdence to this dass? 



Very 
Good 



. 2 


. . . 3 . . 


. . . 4 


. 2 


...3 


. . . 4 


. 2 . . 


. . . 3 .. 


A 


. 2 . . 


. . . 3 . . 


. . 4 


. 2 


. . . 3 


. . . 4 


. 2 


...3 


' . . 4 


. 2 


. . . 3 .. 


. . . 4 


. 2 . . 


...3 .. 


. .. 4 



/ 



Yes 



(Circle one.) 

1 Please spedfy: 



/ No 2 

20. Which of the following best describes the way concepts related to the metric system are used in your dass? 

(Cirde one.) 

Metric concepts are not induded In this coutse 1 

Ihey are intro^ced in a special metric unit, then seldom used during 

the remainder of the course * 2 

They are introduced in 9. special metric unit and used throughout the course . . . . , 3 
Ihey are introduced as needed throughout the course; there is no spedal 

metric unit 4 

7 
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How ofttn do you use each of the fottowing techniques in teaching science to this ciass? If a technique does 
not apply to your class, pleace cirde 1, "Never/"' (circle one on each line.) 









At T^act' ' 


At T.Anct 








Once A 


Once A 


Once A 


About 




Never 


Month 


Month 


Week 


Daily 






o 

• • • A • • 


. . u . . 


A 

. . *t . . 


• a U 


b. 




... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


a a 5 


c* 




... 2 .. 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


a a 5 




Lihrarv work 1 


o 

... ^ . . 




A 

mm *t mm 


a a U 


e. 


Students Tvoridnsf at chalkboaid 1 


2 


3 . . 


4 


5 


f. 




... 2 .. 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 




Students use handsK)n manipulative 












cx iabontoiv materials ^ 1 


2 


3 

. . V mm 


4 


mm W 


h. 




... 2 . . 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


• . 5 


i. 




... 2 .. 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 


. . 5 




CoTnDutftr*jmistA<l Itntrirrtion 1 


o 


. . o . . 


A 

mm *Z a a 


. . u 


k. 




2 


. . u . . 


A 

a a **. a a 


. . u 


L 




... 2 .. 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 a a 


. . 5 


m. 


Simulations (role*play» debaces, 














... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


n. 




... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 .. 


. . 5 


0. 




... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 a a 


. . 5 


P- 




... 2 .. 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 a a 


. . 5 



For the following audio-visual material, piease indicate how often each is used in this science oass. For those 
that you do not use, drde either l/'Not Needed" or 2, "Needed But Not Available," 

(CIrdc om on each line.) 

Needed Less Thm At Least At Least 
Not But Not Once A Once A Once A 
Needed Available Month Month Week 



a. 






2 .. 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


b. 






2 . . 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


c. 






2 .. 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


d. 






2 .. 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


e. 


Slides 




2 .. 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


f. 






2 .. 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


& 


Orerhead projectors 




2 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


• • 5 


h. 






2 .. 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


3 


i. 






2 .. 


. . 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


j. 


Videotape recorder/player 


. . 1 . } . . 


2 . . 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 
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23. For tht following equipment and materials please indicate the approximate number of days each is used in 
this science dass. For those that you do not use, circle either 1, "Not Needed" or 2, "Needed But Not 
Available." 

iCirde one on each line.) 

Needed Use Lest Use Between Use More 
Not But Not Than 10 10 and 50 Than 60 







Avauaoie 


i^aya 


Umya 


Da3rs 


• 


\A*uiyUhVi ua compuMr lennuuus • • • . x • 


9 


q 


A 


. . 0 


K 
D. 




. • • Z • • . 


0 

0 . . 


4 . . 


0 


c 




. . . Z . . . 


0 

0 . . 


4 . . 


c 
0 


A 




. . . Z . . . 


0 

0 • . 


A 

4 . . 


0 


e. 


Weatherstation i . 


... 2 ... 


. 3 . . 


.. 4 .. 


. . 6 


f 
i« 




A 

. . . Z . . . 


0 

0 . . 


A 

4 . . 


5 


tt 
s* 




. . . Z . . . 


0 

0 . . 


A 

4 


0 


t, 




. . • Z . . . 


0 


A 

4 . . 


c 
0 


i. 


Models (e.g., the solar system. 














.. 2 ... 


. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


.. 5 


j. 




. . . 2 . . . 


. 3 


. . 4 . . 


.. 6 


k. 


Magnifying glass 1 . 


... 2 ... 


. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


1. 


Meter stidcs, rulets 1 . 


.. 2 ... 


. 3 .. 


.. 4 


. . 5 


m. 


Balance, scale . 1 . 


2 ^ . . . 


. 3 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


n. 


Batteiiet, bulbs 1 . 


. .. 2 .. . 


. 3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


. . 5 


0. 




. . 2 . . . 


. 3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


.. 5 


P- 




2 ... 


. 3 . . 


.. 4 . . 


. . 5 


q- 




. . . -.2 . . . 


. 3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 






.. 2 ... 


. 3 


.. 4 .. 


. . 5 



SECTION E: TEXTBOOKS/PROGRAMS USED IH THIS CLASS 



24a* Are you using one or more published textbdoks or progrants for teaching science to this dass? 

(Cirde one.) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q. 26 

No 2 GO TO Q. 24b 

- 24b. Bflofly describe what you are using instead of a published textbook or program. Then go to Question 29. 

















9 
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For Questions 2Sa and 25b, pleist ust the "List of Science Textbooks/Programs" (green) which vm included with 
this questlonnelpe. 

Using the code numbers on the green list, please specify each textfoooic/program that you are using in teaching 
sdeiiot to this dass. Then write In the copyright date of each. 

Code Number Copyright Date 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



2Sb^ If you art using an/ published science textfoooks/progranis in this dass which are not on the green list, please 
provide the following information for each: 

Other Puolished Textocoks/Programs 

Code ^ Copyright 

No> Title Author Publisher Date 

9001 2!i 

9002 

9003 



Questions 26-28 relate to the ooo published textbook/progrann which is used most often by the students in thirj:biss. 

26. Rease write the code number of tho one textbook/program that you listed either in Quostion 25a or 25b 
which is used most often by the studenu in thh dass. 

Code Number 



27. For the one ta^^dxMlc/pra^ram that you specified in Question 26, does the publisher offer instructional 
materials t) supplement or replace the textbook? 

> 

(D'rde one.) 

Yes ......... 1 GO TO Q. 28 

No 2 GO TO Q. 29 



10 
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28. PtttM tndicatt tht frtqutncy with which you usa each of the publisher-offered materials of the one program 
you specified in Question 28, If your published program does not indude a perticular type of materials, or if 
you do not have it available for use in this dass, circle 1, "Not Availabia/' 

(Clrde ono on each tine.) 

AvsHable Available 
Not But And 

Available Never Use Use 



a« Tocher manuals 1 2 3 

b. Student workbooics 1 2 3 

0* Handson or manipulative matariate 1 2 3 



d. Audio*visual materials or media kits 1 2 3 

e. Activity cards 1 2* 3 

f- Testmaterials 1 2 3 



29. if you could use my taxtixMk or program for teaching sdencd to this dass, indif*ate the one that you woukl 
use. 

(Cirda one.) 

I prefer the one Tm ptesenUy using 1 

I prefer one Tva vsed previously 2 Spedfy- 

Other 3 Specify. , 



SECTION F: YOUR MOST RECENT SCIEI^E LESSON IN THIS Cl^SS 

Please answer the following questions specific to your most recent science lesson in this das?. Do not be concerned if 
this lesMKi was not typical of instruction in this ciass. 

90a. How many minutRtf did a typical student spend on sdence (induding teacher-led instruction as well as 
amall-group and individual work) during your most recent sctenod lesson in this dass? minutes 

30b* Dkl that lesson tadce place on tha most recent day your school was in session? 

(Cirde one.) 

Yes 1 

No 2 

31. Approximately hew many of the minutes in that lesson were spent in each of the following gt^nerat 
instructkHul arrangements? 

Number of 
Minutes . 

The teacher ^forking with the entire dass as a group (e.g. lecture, test, etc.) 

The teacl^r working with smaK groui» of students 

The teacher supervising students woridn,? on individual activities ^ 

TOTAL" 

(should be the same 
as in Q. 30a) . 



il 
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Indicatt if tach of th9 fdilowing activities took place during that science lesson. 

(Clrde one on each line.) 

X« ^No 

a. Lecttire 1 .... 2 

b. DisciudoQ 1 .... 2 

c. Student use of hands-on, manipulative 

or laboratory materials 1 .... 2 

When did you complate this questionnaire? (month) (day),. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! 



12 
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ThU r«poft it Mithoriztd by Itvv (P.t. 81 -507, «« •m«nd«d). Wh<i« 
you nr« not r«qu(r*d to rtaoond. your coop«r«tion it nc«d«d to 
m%k9 tti« rt«j)tt of this iurv«y compr«htr.tiv«. accurate. «nd tfm«ly. 



O.M«8. No. 090^79010 
Aoprovti £xp(rM 12/31/77 



NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 



Survey of Science, Mathematics and Social Studies Education 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



r 



\ 

CONDUCTED BY- 
RESEARCH TRtA|V5GLE INSTITUTE 

P.O. Box 12.194 
R«e«rch Trisagis Park, N.C. 27709 
TalajjhoTO No J (919)543^11 
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ST 4-6 1 



SECTION A: GENERAL INFORMATION 



la. Hava you attandad any NSF-sporaorad institutes, ct)nferences, or workshops? 

(arda ona.) 

Yes I GOTO Q. lb 

No 2 GO TO Q. 2 

lb. Ptaasa indicata which of tha following NSF-sponsorad activities you hava attandad. 

^ ^ (Orda ail that apply.) 

PRIOR TO 1974 

a. Acadamic Year Institutes 1 

b. Administt&tots Coofarances 2 

Cooperativa CoQeja-School Sdanca Programs 3 

± Irijarrica Ins^ tutai 4 

e. Rasourca Personnel Workshops 5 

f. Summer Institutes G 

1914 TO THE PRESENT (Instructional Improvement ImplemenUtion) 

g. Leadership Detelopment Projects /. 7 

h. School Sys5»m Projects 8 

i. Teacher Centered Projects 9 

1976 TO THE PRESENT 
j. Chautauqua Short Courses 10 

Z How many years hava you taught? (Count 1976*77 as one year.) 

3« Have you received one or more degrees beyond the Bachelor's? 

(Qrde one.) 

Yes 1 

, No..,. 2 

4. In what year did you last take a course for college credit? . . 

5. Indicate your sax; 

(drde.ooe.) 

Male 1 

Female 2 
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& As • sourct of mfonTMition about new developments in education how useful do you find each of the 



following? 



Not 
Useful 



(Circle one on each line.) 

Somewhat Very 
Useful Useful 



a. Teachers 

b. Principals 

c Local Subject Spedalltts/Goordlnators 

d. State Department Personnel 



e. College Courses 

f. Local In-service Programs .... 

g. Federally Sponsored Woricshops 



h. Teacher Union Meetings 

1. Meetings of Professional Organizations 

j. Journals and Other Professional Publications 

k. Publishers and Sales Representatives ...... 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



7. Many teachers feel better qualified to teach son>e subject areas than others. How qualified do you feel to teach 
each of the folloyving? 

(Circle one on each line.) 

Not Weil Adequately Very Well 

Qualified Qualified Qualified 

a. Mathematics 1 2 3 

b. Science 1 2 3 

c. Social Studies 1 2 3 

d. Readhig 1 2 Z 



i 



8a. How many different classes of students do you teach in a typical week? 

> » 

(Circle one.) 

One class 1 GO TO Q. 56 

More than one class v 2 GO TO Q. 8c 



8b. Hov; many minutes do you spend per week teaching each of the following subject areas? Please write "0'' if 
you do not teach a pmicuiar subject to this dass. 

Approximate Number of 
iii5l!2L Minutes pg^ Week 

a. Mathematics u_ minutes/week 

b. Science miiutes/week 

0. Social Stud. ) minutes/week " ^ 

d* Reading rainuta/week 



Qo to Question 9a in SECTION Bon the next page. 



^ERIC 
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8c For jssdi dm of nudtnts that you taach, pitm indicatt tht avtraga number of minutas you spand per weak 
taachlnff each of the following subject areas. 



SuL^ect 



Class 1 



Approximate Number of Mtnutes per Week 

Class 2 Class 3 Qass 4 Class 5 Class 6 



a. Mathematics 



b« Science 

c* Social Studies 

d« Reading 



SECTION B: VOUR EXPERIENCE WITH SELECTED SOCIAL STUDIES CURRiCULUM MATERIALS 

Thb study involves science, mathematics, and social studies education. You have been selected to answer questions 
about social studies. Questions 9 and 10'relate to your experience with selected social stucbf ct:ff:ct:!i:m mstsrisls. 



9a. For each of the materials listed below, please-drcle one of the following cattgortei: ill "Hr#e Never Seen/' 
(2) ''Have Sean But Not Used," or (3) "Have Used In Teaching." (Since some of these materiaU ate being used 



on a very limited basi*, you may not have aen many of them.) 

(Cirde one on each line*) 

Have Have 
Seen Used 
Have But in 
Code Never Not Teach- 

Number Seen Used ing- 

301. Concepts an^ Inquiry (Educational Research Council) 1 2... .3 

302. Hementaiy School Economics I, n (University of Chicago) ...1 2... .3 

303. Elementary Social Science Education Program 

Laboratory Units (SRA) 1...,.2....3 

304. Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) . , 1 2 .... 3 

306. Family ofMan(MinnesoU Project Social Studies) 1. 2 .... 3 

306. Georgia Anthropology Cunrfculum Project i 2 .... 3 

307. Human Sciences FSrogiam (BSCS) 1 2... .3 

308. Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) ' 1 2 . . .3 

309. MateriaU and Activities for Teachers and ChUdren (MATCH) ..1 2... .3 

310. Our Working Worid 1 2... .3 

311. Social Studies Dynamics Program ^ l* 2 .... 3 

312. Taba Program In Social Science 1 2 *. ... 3 



9b. Are you using any of these materials during the present (1976-7*) school year? If jo, please write in the code 
numb«r(s) from the above list. 

XCirde one.) 

•f 

Yes 1 Code Number (s) 

'No 2 ' 



10a« With which ont of tht curncutum mattriais tiitad in question 9« are you most famitiar? (if you answared 
"Hiva Navar Saan" to att of tha tbtad matariaii, go to Quastion 1 1 in SECTION C balow.) 

^Coda Numbar .-...^^ (Plaasa writa oniy ona.) 

10b* PtaaM indicata ait mater sourcaa from which you racaivad information about tha projact you spadfiad in 
quattion 10a. 

(Cirda aii that appiy.) 

a« Taacfaars 1 

b. Ptindpaia 2 

c Local Subjtct Spadaiista/Coordinators 3 

d. Stata Dapartma&t Petsonnai 4 

a. CoQagf Coursas' 5 

f. Local Ia*Sarvice Ptofpama S 

g. Fadarally Sponsortd Wockshops 7 

h* Taachtr Union Meatings 8, 

i. Maatingi ot Ptoffssional Oipnlzations 9 

]. Jounuda and Othar Ptofasdonal Publications 10 

L Piblishazs and Salaa RepmanUtim 11 

1. Emjact Authott 12 

m. InvolTament in Project Davalopmant 13 

SECTION C: THE SOCiAL STUDIES CURRiCULUM IN YOUR SCHOOL 

Quastions 11 and 12 ralata to tha soda! studias cunrictitum in your schooi and your opinions about it. 

11. Tha fbitowing factors may affact social studias instruction in your school as a whola. In your opinion, how 
much of a proWam is causad by aach of tha following? (qj^, ^ U^,, j 

Somewhat Not a 
Sadous of a Sgnificant 
Problem Problem Problem 

2u Belief that social studies is less important than, other subjects 1 2 3 

b. Compliance with Federal regulations 1 2 3 

c. Inadequate faculties 1 2 3 

d. Insufficient funds for purchasing equipment and supplies .. 1 2 *3 

e. La<;.* of materials for hidhridualizing instruction 1 2 3 

f. Out-c '-date teaching materials 1 2 3 

g. Insufflcient numbers ortextbooks 1 1 2 3 

o h. Lack of student interest in sodalrstiidies 1 2 3 

i. Inadequate student rcadbgabllitiea 1 2 3 

j. Lack of teacher interest in^sodal studies 1 2 3 

k« Teachers inadequately prepaxedto teach social studies ... 1 2 3 

I Lack of teacher planning time 1 2 3 

nL Not enou^ time to teach social studies 1 2 3 

n. Class sizes too large 1 2 3 ^ 

0. DifQculty in maintaining discipline 1 2 3 

p. Inadequate articulationofinstruction across grade levels . . 1 2 * 3 

q. Inadequate diversity otsodal studies electlves 1 2 3 

r. Low enrollments in social studies courses 1 2 3 
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12. PtiSft tndicats your nttds regirdlng tnlsUnct from a social studies educition resource person (e.g., a social 
\ studies coordinator, a consultant, or another tesicher) for each of the following: 



iCirble one on each line.) 



Usually 
Do Not 

Assistance 



SstablUhing instructional objectives . 1 

L^aoo-plinnini 1 

Lumibig Mw teaching methods 1 

Ap&iily tefiching lessons \ . 1 

Obtaining infonoation, about instructional 

"^materiils ? ; 1 

f/ ObtiiQing subject matter infbnnttioa 1 



a. 

b. 
c* 
d. 

e. 



WouidUto'^ 
^ Assistance' 

But Receive . 
Little or None 

2 



i* . &nplemtnting discovery/inquiry approach. ...... 1 2 

h* IMng manipulttivt or handSK>n materials . . . ^ . . 1 . . T 2 



L 



Maintaining equipment 1 

Working with smidl groups* of s^idents ' 1 

Maintaining discipline'-^ ,1 

Aiticuliting instruction across grade levels .... 1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



WoiUd Like . 

Assistance 
and-IUjceive 

Adequate 
Assistance. 



3 

a 

% 
3 

3 
S 
3 
3 



SECTION 0: YOUR SOCIAL STUDiES TEACHING 



The remaining questions relate to your soda! studies teaching, A clau is considered to be a 4^ dass if at least half o f 
the students in that dass are in grades 4, 5, or 6. if you mch more than one dass of sodal snidies per day, plesse 
answer these questions about your 1st 4-6 sodaf studies'dais. 



13« How many students are tiiere in this dass? 



14. Please indicate the number of students in each of the following grade levels: 



K 



Ir 



15. The ability makeup of this dass is best described by which of the following? (Ccmp^ison should be with the 
average student in the grade.) ^ 

» / (CIrde one*) 

Composed primarily of high ability students ^ 1 

^ CqmpoMd pilamily of low ability students 2 

' Co.^posed prinuxily of average ability students or 
" ' $tuJents of widely differing ability lev^I^ ^ 3 



ERLC 
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How dots ttit amount of timt sptflt on social studlti in thli clasi compare to tht amount of ti'ma tpant on 
social studits in a similar class 3 y tars ago? 

, (Circif oncT^ 

1 did not teach this grade level 3 years ago 1 

More time is spent on social studies now 2 

About the same amount of time Is sptnt on social studies now m 3 years ago 3 

Less time is spent on social studies now 4 < 4 

? 

In ganaral^ how would you rate •ach of tha following for teaching social studlts to this dasi? If any do not 
apply;to this dass, pitast drdt 1^ "Not Relevant to This Class," 

(Qirdt one on etch lin#,) 

Not Rele- Improve- 
vant to . Very Satis- ment 
This Class Good , factory Needed 



b. 



Facilities— building and classroom fixtures .... 
Equipment-nonconsumable, nonperishable- items. 

such IS maps, models, globes^ etc 

Supplles-tnatarials that must continually be 
replenishtd, such u newspapers, magazines, 

paperback books, duplicating muters, etc 

Money to buy supplies on a day^to^y basis . . . 



e. 
h. 



Storage space for equipment and supplies 
Space available for classroom preparation 
Spaces for small groups to work . . . . . 
Availability of laboratory assistants or 
paraprcfessional help . . . : 



.. 2 
.. 2 



2 
2 



4 
4 



. . 3 
. . 3 
. . 3 



. 4 
. 4 
. 4 

, 4 



Aro ther^ ont or two journals or periodicals whseh you find particularly help^^ to you m your teaching of 
social studies to this dass? 

IClrde one.) 

Yes 1 Ptease specify: a. , 

b. 

No 2 



7 
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How oftin do you mt each of tha foilowtng ttchnlquts In ttachlng loclal studlas to this dau? if a techniqua 

dcat not apply to your dass^ ptaaia cirda 1 , "Ntver." , 

(Clrda ona on each lina.) 







Less Than 


AtUast 


At Least 


Just 
















Nevtr 


Month 


Month 


Week 


Daily 


a. 




... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


V 

0* 




... 2 • • 


3 • . 


4 . . 


. . 5 






• • • Z . • 


. . o • • 


4 . . 




VI* 


TJlmTV work 1 


• • . 4 . • 


o 

• . 0 • • 


A 

• • ** . • 


5 


t. 


Studfsts working at cfaaikbotxd .... 1 . 


... 2 


t . 3 . . 


.. 4 .. 


.. 5 








Q 


4 • . 


5 


















... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


. . 3 






• • • 4 . • 




A 

• • 4 • . 


0 


{ 

*• 




. • • 4 . . 




A 

. . ^ . . 


3 










A 








... 2 .. 


. . 3 . • 


4 .. 


. . 5 


L 




.. . 2 .. 


.. 3 


4 .. 


5 




SlmulAtipn? (rott-piay, dabatts, 














... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


. . 3 


a* 




... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


. . 5 


o« 




... 2 . . 


. . 3 . . 


.. 4 .. 


.. 5 






... 2 .. 


3 .. 


4 .. 


.. 5 



For th« foilowtng aud?o<¥iiuai matartais, plaasa indtcata how oftan eadi is usad in this social studies dass. For 
thoao tba^you do not ust, drda either 1 , "Not Needed" or 2, "Needed But Not Available." 

( (Orde on« on each line.) 



Not 
Needed 



a* FOsoa . • . . 
b* Fllmitxips . 
e. Film loops . 



d« T^pei ... 
e. SUdta . • . . 



f. ()fmMd projti^B 

h., ,,^dard{rv 

i ClMMltheMtTV 

J. VfaUdtapt z9cordf r/pUy«r 



Nctdttl 

ButKot 
AViilabla 

2 ., 
2 ., 
2 .. 

2 .. 
2 .. 
2 .. 

2 . 

2 .. 

2 .. 

.2 .. 



L«3tTb«n 
Onct A 

Month 

.. 3 
.. 3 
. . 3 

. . 3 
.. 3 



3 
3' 
3 
3 



At Least At Least 
■OaceA Oac«A 
Month Week 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 



o 
3 
5 

S 
5 
5 
5 



V 

• 8. 
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21. For th« foBowlnfl •quipmant and nuttridt ptaiM indicatt th« approximatt nunrbar of days each it utad in 
this Mdal studlat datt. For thoM that you do not usa, cirela ahhar 1, "Not Naaded" or 2, "Netded But Not 
Avaiiabia." 

(CIrda ona on aach Una.) 
Naadtd Usa.Len Usa Setwean Use More 



Not BotNot 'iiiaalO- IvoadsO TlUuSC 
Needed Available Days Days Dty» 



a. Laainingkits 

b. Games and puzzles 

c. Mapt,ctaatts,0obes 

d. Copies of o(i(lnal documents 

e. \ Computer or computer terminals 



f. Reference books . . 

g. Paperbacks ..... 

h. ArU&cts, models 

1. Photofp:iq>hs, posters 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3' 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

,..5 
'5 

O 

5 



SECTION E: TEXTBOOKS/PROGRAMS USED IN THIS CLASS 

22a. Are you using cm or mow publ!sh«d textbooks or programs for teaching social studies to this class? 

(Cirde orw.) 



7e< 

No 



GO TO Q. 23 
GO TO Q. 22b 



22b. Briefly describe what you are using instead of a published textbook or program* Then go to Question 27. 



For Questions 23a and 23b, please uie the "List of Social Studies Textbooks/Programs" (gold) which was induded 
with thU questionnaire* 

23a. Using the code Rumbers on the gold list, please specify each textbooic/program that you are using in teaching 
sodal studkis to ^is dass. Then writ* In the copyright date of eadi* ' 



Code Number 



Copyright Date 



2* 
3* 
4. 
6* 
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23b^ Jl you m u$lng «iy publiih^d m:M ttadkt ttxtbooksA^rograms in this daw which are not on tht gold Hit, 
piMft pmv icte tht following Infonnation for each: 

Other Publlshtd Tertfacota/Programs 

<^ Copytiaht 
No. , Utie • Author PublUher Pttt 

9001 .____Li - 

9002 ^ ' 

9003 ^ 



Qutttionf 24^26 ralatt to the one publlihod ttxtbook/progmm which is \m6 mott often by the stuoettU In tf.is dass. 

24. Reeie write the code number of tho one textbook/program tfiat you lined either In Question 23? er Question 
23b which it uied nwtt often by the students in this dass. 

- Code Number 

0. 

25. For the one te^ook/nrogram that you specified in Question 24, does the publisher offer instructional 
meteriels to supplement or replace the textbook? 

(Qrde one.) 

Yes 1 GOTT 

No 2 GO 2X) Q. 27 



28. Pfeete indicata the frequency with which you use each of the publisher-offered materials of the^ program \ 
you specif in Question 24. If your published program does not Indude a particular type of materials, or if 
you do not have It aveHable for uie in this dess, circle 1, "Not Available.'' 

(CIrde one on each line.} 

Available . Avtileble 
Not But And 

Available Never Use . Use ' 

piVftchertttamiab 1 2 3 

/Student wotkbodcs 1 2 3 

HtiKiHm<»tmanipul&tire matetiils 1 2 3 

Aadio-y^oilmitetitls or media kits 1 -2 3 

^usitvtr/ ctrdt 1 2 3 

T«etnriteilali....i 1 2 3 
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2t'. if you could ust any textbook or program lor teaching social studies to this class, indicate the one that you 
¥voulduse. 

ICrdt one.) 
I i«effr the one Fm preeenUy using 1 

T?»fero!ierTeu^p45*{(^y 2 Sp«ify* 

Other 3 Specify, 



SECnOM F: YOUR MOST RECENT SOCIAL STUDIES LESSON IN TH!^ CLASS 

Plene answer the foHowing questions spedfk to your most recent social studies lesson in this class. Do not be 
concerned if this leeion was not typical of instruction in this ciass« 

2Se. How many minutes did a typical student spend on social studies (including teacher*led instruction as well as 
smeH-group and Indhidual woric) during yotir most recent social studies lesson In this dass? minutes 

28b. Did that lesson take piece on the most recent day your school was in session? 

(drde one.) 

Yes 1 

No 2 

29. Approximately how many of the minutes in that lasson were spent In each of the- following general 
instructions arrangements? 

Number of 
Minutes 



The teacher working with the entire dasa as a group (e^. lecture^ test, etc.) 

The f$dmt woddng with small groups of students 

The teacher superrising students working on hiditiduai activities ^ 

TOTAL" 



(should be the same 
'7ttinQ28a) 



30. Indicate if each of the following activities took pbce during that social studies lesson. 

(Orde one on each tine.) 











a. 








b. 






. . 2 


c. 


Studtnt UM of handi^a, manipuUtlTe 












. . 2 



31. When did you complete this questionnaire?^ ] 

(month) (day) (year) 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPER A TIONI 
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SECTION A: GENERAL INFORMATION 



la, Havt you atteiKitd any NSf -tponKmd ir»titutt$, conftrtncts, or workshop*? 

c (Ordft on«.) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q. lb 

No 2 GOTO Q. 2 



lb. PteMt indicatt which of th« following NSF^ponsorad acthhits you Havt atttnded. 

' (Qrdf all that apply.} 

PRIOR TO 1974 

^ ■ " ^— — 

a* Acadamie Yaarlrutitutaf ^ 1 

b. Adninittxatoo Cooftrancaa , 2 

c CooparattTt C6Utft«School Sdt act ftro«ram» 3 

(L Insanrict Institutaa T 4 

a. Rasooxca Ptaonnti Wotkahopa 5 

L Summarlnatittttaa • ,\ , 6 

1974 TO THE PRESENT (Instructional Imf«OTemant Implementution) 

g. Ltadatifaip Datriopment Ptojects ^ 

^ h. School Systam Ptojacts , 8 

Teachar Centarad Ptojtcts , ; , , . 9 

1976 TO THE PRESENT 

j. <3iautauqua Short Couisas 10 



2. How many yaars hava you taught? (Count 1976*77 as ona yaar.j 



3. Hava you racatvad ona or mora dagreas hayond tha Sachaior's? 

(Cirda ona.) 

Yes 1 

No 2 



4. In what yaar did you last taica a coursa for collaga crodit? 



S. tndicata your sax: 



(CIrda one.) 

Mala 1 

Famala 2 



CLERIC; 



i 



As « soum of tnfermation abcnit nfw d«v«lopm«nts In tducation how uitfui do you find tach of tht 
following? 

(Cirdt ont on t«ch iin«.) 

Not Somewhtt Veiy 

Useful Useful Useful 

ti Tetefatis ^ 1 ? , . . . , ».3 

^ b* PHncJpils 1 2 3 

e. Loctf Si|b}tetSptciaUits/Ooordmiton 1 2 3 

d. State. Dejwtment Pwsonnrt 1 2 3 



e. CoUefe Couaea . . 

t Looii In-cenriee Ftofrains 

g* FedetAUr Sponioied Workshops 



b* Tiicfatr Unkm Meetings* • • . . 

I Meetiofi ot Ftofesiioaal Orguizttions 

j. Joamals and Other WfessioMl Publications 

L Publkbes and Sales Reptese^fttiTes 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



7« Are you currently tnehing any coursH that you do not feel adequately qrialified to teach? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 Please specify: a. 



b. 



No. 



SECTION B: YOUR EXPERIENCE WITH SELECTED MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

This study Invohres science, mathen>atlcs, and sodai studies education. You have been selected to answer questions 
alMMit nwthematics. Questions 8 and 9 relets to your experience with seleetKl nuthematics curriculum matsrials« 

.aa.„ For each of the materials listed below, please cirde one of the following categories: (D'^'Have Never Seen/' 
/ (2) 'ntoiie Seen But Not Used/' or (3) ''Have Used In Teechlng." (Since some of these mateHals are being used 
on a tfery limited basis, you nwy not hate seen many of them.) (Clrde one on each line ) 

Have Have 
Seen Used 
Hav^ But In 

Code Never Not 'Rach- 

NaafeSr. - seen Used Ing 

201< Comprehensive School Muthsmatics Program- 

Slemsnts of Mathematics (CSMP-EM) 1 a.... 3 

202. Huntington n . 1 2 . , . . 3 

203. IndividuiOhced Mathematics System (IMS) 1 2.... 3 

-204*-Madls<m MathematicsProject(MAD^J©_ .„ . . » 1 2 .... 3 



8a. Icon.) ' 

on« on tach lint.) 
HiTc Have 
Seen Used 



tr Tk..4. • 



Code Never Not Teach- 

Niimbtr Seen Used ing 

206. Modem Cootdittite Geometry . . . / 1 2 ... ^ 3 

206. SdioolBiAthenutics Study Group (SMSG) 1 2 .... 3 

207. Se«difcrUadeiftindfofComputttion(SUC) 1 2. ... 3 

208« Secotioary SAod Matiieinatics Curriculum Improvement ^ 

Study (SSMCIS) 1. ..... 2 . ... S 

209. Stretches and Shrinkexs/Mofion Geometry 

(Udveziity of niinoifCominittee on School MsithematM . . . 1 2. ... 3 

210. T»dmo(ogy-Peoph-Ecviroament (Engineering Concepts 
CunlcidumProject-ECCP) 1 2 .... 3 

211. Th$ Man Made Wodd (Engineering Concepta 

CurricuhlmProjec^ECCP) 1 2. . . ? 3 

8b. Are you uaing any of thtta materiaU during the prewnt i1976-77) school year? If $o, please write in the code 
numher(s) from the above list ^ 

(Ctrde one.) 

Yea 1 Code Number (s) 



No % 

9a. With which one^ of the currkuhim materials listed in question 8a are you most familiar? (If you answered 
"Have Never Seen'' to all of the listed materials, go to Question 10 in SECTION C.) 

Code Number (Please write only one. ) 

9b. Ptease indicate a» mator sources from which you received information about the project you specified in 
question 9c 

(CIrde all that ap^ly.) 

t* . Teachw 1 

bv ftindpila . . . . , 2 

c. Local Subject Spedailsts/Coordioitors 3 

d. State Depertment Ptrsonnel 4 



e. CoGege Courses 5 

t Local In*Senfce Piogrtms 6 

g. Federally Sponsored VTotkshops 7 

h. Teaiher Unloo Meeting 8 

U Meetlngi of Frofessionil Organizations 9 

Journals and Other PtofssstonaJ Publications 10 

--k,— Publiihera-and-Sales-Ilepresentatim-.*-^ \ 11 

I ftoject Authois , 12 

m. IhTOlvamwt In Project Detelopment i 13 



SECTfONC: THE MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM itN YOUR SCHOOL 



QiMttkms 10 ind 11 rtiatt to tht mathtmitics curricuiurn in your school and your opinions about it 

10. Th« following factors may afftct mathtmstics instruction in your school as a wholt. In your opinion, how 



HHich of a probltm is causad by aach of the following? 



(Cirda ona on each line.} 



b. 
c. 
d,' 
e. 
f. 

g. 
h. 
1. 

1. 



Sedous 
Problem 



Belief tha^ mathamatics is less important thi^ 

other subject! . . - 

Compliance with Federal regulations 

Inadequate facilities 

InsutQcient funds for purchasing equipment and supplies 

Lack of materials for Individualizing instruction 

Out-of-date teaching materials 



Insufficient numbers of textbooks 

Lack of student interest in mathematics 

Inadequate student readbg abilities . . , ^. 

Lack of teacher InUrest in mathematics 

Teachers Inadequately prepared to teach mathematics 
Lack of teacher planning time 



m. Not enough time Co teach mathematics 

n. Class sizes too large 

o. Difficulty \n maintaining discipline 

p. Inadequate articuhition of ixistruction across gzade levels 

q. Inadequate diversity of mathematics eiectives , 

r. Low enrollments in nuthematics courses 



Somewhat 

of a 
Problem 



Noti 
Significant 
Problem , 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3, 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



11. Please indicate your needs regirding asststence from a mathematics education resource person (e.g., a 
mathematics coordinator, a consulUnt, or another teacher) for each of the following: 

(Cirda one on «ach line.) 



a. 

b. 
c 
d. 



t 
h* 



Usually 
Oo Kot 
Need 
Assistance 



Would Like 
Assistance 
But Receive 
Little or None 



Establishing instructional objectives l 2 

Lesson planning i 



Learning new teaching methods i 

Actually teaching lessons i 



2 
2 
2 



Would Like 
Assistance 

and Receive 
Adequate 

Assistance 

. . 3 

. . 3 

. . 3 

. . 3 



Obtaining information 'ibout instruc^onal 

materials 1 2 3 

Obtaining subject matter Infotmatloa , l 2 3 

Implementing discovery/inquiry approach : 1 2 3 

Using manipulative or lunds-on materials 1 2 3 



L Malnteinfng equipment 

j. Workini^^tfa small groups of students . . . 

k. Maintaining discipline..... ^ . . . 

L Articulating instructioa across grade levels 



tXL Using calculators 1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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SamOW D; YOUR MATHEMATICa TEMHIWG ' . ' 

TfM renwining qMitkmt^Utt to your nfnthtmrtics teaching, A dm is considtrtd to $ ?'9 c^m i f at It it hitf of 
m« s;:^^^ In t^tSt zlsa iii In srwjn 7, B, or 9. if you tMCti mo^ than ont class of ifiathtmatics par day, plaatt 
9ns^J9r thim quntions about your 7-9 niathamatjps data. 

^ . -'i 

12. What is tha tiBa of this couraa? ^ ^ 

13. . \Miat is tha duratkNi of this coursa? 

(Cirda ona.) 

Year • 1 

Samastar. 2 

Quartar • • 3 

Olh« 4 Pfaasa spadfy: 

14. How many ttudantsarathart in this class? ^\ 

15. Ptaaia indicata tha mimbar of studants in aach of tha following grada lavalt: 



8 



9 



10 



11 



12 



16. Tha ability maicaup of this dan is bast dascriba'l by which of tha following? (Comparison should ba with tha 
ifva/aga studant in tha grada.) 

(Qrda ona.) 

Compoaad primirily of high abili^ studtnts < 1 

Compoaad priroaiiiy of low ablUtjr studants • ' 2 

Compoaad prinuxily of arasigt ability studants or 

t students of widaly dlffertaf ability larals 3 



17. In ganant, how would you rata aach of tha following for ttaching mathematics to this dass? If an^ do not 
apply to this dass, plaasa cirda 1, "Not Raiavant to This Oass/' 

(Qrda ona on aach lina.) 

Not Rata- 
Tint to 
This Class 



z* Facilitias^-b^ildlng and classroom Qxtures 1 

b. Equipnaant— nonconsum&bla, nonperishiUa items, 

such as baiancaft meter sticks, calculators, etc. / . . « . 1 

c. SuppUasHntferUls that must continually be 
np^isfaed, . )ch u graph paper, workbooks, 

task cards, duplicating masten, etc i 

d. Money to buy supplies on a diy*to^ay basis i 

e. Storage 4)acef^ equipment and supplies 1 

t SfNica tnllabte for classroom preparation 1 

g. . Spcjm fo^ « « 1 

-h^^tt^jibiltt^f hbo tt assistants o r _ 

6 paniprofesslonid help .T . V ♦ ♦ ♦ • 1 



Very 

Good 



. 2 
. 2 

. 2 

• 2 
. 2 

• 2 



Satis- 
factory 



. 3 
. 3 



3 

3 

3 



mant 



.. 4 



.3 4 



. . . / 4 

4 

4 



Art thtft o«t or two journals or p«rtodlcals which yoo find ptrticuliriy htlpful to you In your ttiching of 
imthtmatJcs to this cUu? 



7t$ 



No 



(Clrdt oniij 

1 PtesM sp«ctfy: ju 

b. 



/Whith of th« following btn ducrfbts tht way conctpts ri lattd to tht matWc systtm are utad in yourdan? 



(Cirda ona.) 

Matrie coaeapu ara not la^adad \n thU couzsa I l 

Hiay vt introdttcad la a s^adai matde unit, than saldom used during- 

tharaauindarof thacoum * 2 

Ttmf an introducad in isffadal matrie unit and usid throughout jtha coutm 3 

Hzay an introducad as QtMid throufhout tha coursa; thera Is no spadal 

raatiicuAit .1^1 4 

I-.! 

How oftan do you uia aaoh of tha ^following tachniquas In tsaching mathamatics to this class? If a tachnlqua 



doas not spply to your dass, piaast^cirda 1 , "Navar, 



(Circia ona on aach Itna.) 



Navar 



a« , Laetuza 

b. DIacuailon 

c Studant raports or projacts 
d* ^Library work . . . .u 



a. Studants wodci&f ai^lcfaalkboatd . . . 

L Indifldual aarigiuaaafei . . 

g. Studants usa handt^cNb minipulatiTa 
or laboratory matatiais 



\l Tilatiaad Instructtoiti ^ 



L Ftogzsmmad Imtzu^^. . . . , 
j. C^mimtar-Mtstad &}|izuctioa . 



L Tasta or quizzaa . 

L Contracts ^ 

\xu Simulations (rola^play^ dabatas, 
^ paoals) 



n. Flald'tdps, axeu^rioni . . 
0/ Guast spatUss y. • i . 
p. Titchar damonstratioos . 



LessTlian 


AtLaast 


At Least 


Just 


Onca A 


Onca A 


Ones A 


About 


Month 


Month 


We*k 


Daily 


• • 2 • • 


• • 3 • • 


. . 4 .. 


.. 5 


• • 2 • • 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 .. 


.. 5 


■ • 2 • ■ 


• • 3 • • 


. . 4 .. 


. . 5 


• • 2 • ■ 


• • 3 • • 


. . 4 .. 


.. 5 


• • 2 • • 


• • 3 • • 


. . 4 .. 


.. 5 


• • 2 • • 


• • 3 • • 


.. 4 .. 


.. 5 




• • 3 • • 


. . 4 . 


.. 5 


• # 2 • • 


• • 3 • • 


• • 4 • • 


. . 5 




• • 3 • • 


• • 4 • • 


.. 5 


• • ^ 2 • • 


• • 3 • • 


. . 4 .. 


. . 5 


• • 2 • • 


• • 3 • • 


.. 4 .. 


. . 5 


.. 2 .. 


• • 3 • ■ 


* • 4 • • 


5 


• • 2 • • 


• « 3 • • 


• • 4 • ■ 


. . 5 


• • 2 • • 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 ... 


. 5 


• • 2 • • 


• • 3 • • 


• • 4 • 


.. 5 


• • 2 • • 


• • 3 • • 


• • 4 • • 1 


. 5 
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21* For th« following audicnrrtuti mitirlils, ptuM indictta how oftt n each ii ustd in thU mathematics class* For 
< thoaa that you do not uaa, ctrcia eithtr 1/'Not Nwd%d" or 2, "Netdad But Not Availabta." 

« ^ {C!rci« Onm on «tch llnnJi 









Netdtd 


LasiThan 


AtLMSt 


At Least 






llOV 


X9UC iiOb 


\JuZM ^ 


(Juca A 


UfiCt A 








Aviuaoia 


mODul 


MOaCa 




a« 






• • 2 • • 


• • 3 • « 


. . 4 .. 


. . 5 


b. 






« • 2 « « 


• • 3 « « 


.. 4 .. 


.. 5 


e. 






• • 2 • • 


• • 3 « « 


. . 4 . . 


.. 5 


d. 






« • 2 • • 


• • 3 « « 


.. 4 .. 


.. 5 




SUdaa 




« « 2 • • 


• • 3 « « 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


t 






• • 2 « « 


« « 3 « « 


.. 4 .. 


. . 5 








* • 2 • • 


• « 3 « « 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


lu 






« • 2 « « 


« « 3 « « 


.. 4 .. 


. . 5 


L 






• • 2 « « 


« • 3 « « 


. . .4 •. . 


. . 5 


j- 


VIdaotap« racordar/pl4y«r . . . . 


• • • • X • • 


• « 2 • « 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 .. 


.. 5 



22« For tht following ^tquipmant and matariats plaasa indicata tha approxim^to number of days aach is usad in 
this mathamatics dau. For tiioia that you do not uia, cirda aithar 1, "Not Naaded" or 2, "Nndad But Not 
Availabia.'' 

(Qrda onapn aach linaJ 

Nf^ded -vlIsaLaa UsaBetwean UsaMort 
Not But Not Thaa 10 XO and 50 ITuuSO 





Natdad 


Availabla 


Days 


Days 


Days 


a« 




• • • 2 • • • 


. 3 .. 


« • 4 « « 


. . 5 






• * • 2 • • • 


• 3 « « 


• • *1 • « 


. . 5 




Computatsorcomputartanninals .... I , 


1 • • 2 « • « 


« 3 « « 


• • 4 « « 


. . 5 


d« 


Matric matsuratoaot toob (rulant 














2 


. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


a« 




• • 2 « • • 


• 3 • • 


« « 4 « « 


. . 5 


f. 




• • 2 • • • 


• 3 • 




3 




Numtifttioa and pUca nlua mtnipuittlres 














• • 2 • • • 


. 3 . 


• • 4 « « 


. . 5 






• • 2 • • 


. 3 . 




. . 5 



SECTION E: TEXT800KS/PR0GBAMS USED IN Tf'S CLASS 

23a. Ara you using ona or mor* publishad • axtbooks or programs for teaching mathematics to this class? 

, (CIrda one.) 

^ Yts l: G0T0Q.24a 

No 2 GOTOQ.SSb 



23b* Sriifiy describt wh«t you art using instaad of a published taxtbook or program. Then go to Question 28, 




FGr<Joi«idns"2IJiind 24b, plMst urn tht "Lift of Math«matics Texthboki/Programs" (pink) which was Indudad 
with this quattionnalra. 

24a^ Using tht codt numbtrs on tht pink list, pitast specify each ttxtbook/progrjim that you art using in teaching 
mathtimtia to this class. Then write in tht copyright data of tach. 

Codt Number Copyright Date 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



24b* If you art using any published mathematics textbooks/programs in this class which are not cn the pinU list, 
please provkit the folkiwkig information for each: 



Copyiigfat 
Publisher . Date 



9001 



9002 



9003 



Questions 25-27 relate to the one published textbook/program which is used most often by the students in this dass. 

25. —Please write the codt number of the one textbook/program that you listed either In Question 24a or Question 
. 24b which is used most often by the students In this dass. 

■ ' -» * 

" , Code Number 



26. For the one textbook/program that ydu specified in Question 25, does the publisher offer instructional 
materials to supplement or *:p(ace the textbook? 

(CIrde one.) 



Other Published Textfaooks/Programs 

Code ' . 

No^ Tm_ Author 



Yes 1 GO TO Q, 27 

No. /• • • • 2 GO TO Q, 28 



27. Pftast indlcatt tht frequtncy with which you um «ach of the publishar-offered materials of the cine program 
you $p«dfled in Question 25. If your publish»<i program does not include a particular type of materials, or :f 
you do not have it available for use In this class, circle l/'Not Available/' 

(Crde one on each line.) " 

Avtilable Available 

— Not But Attd 

Availible Never Use Use 



a. TefM±er nuauils ; 1 2 3 

b. Student workbooks 1 2 3 

c Haads-oa or manipulative mtteriab' 1 2 3 

' d. AudhHrtsual materials or medU kits 1 2 3 

e. Activity cards 1 2 3 

t Tettmater;als 1 2 3 

28. If you could use any textbook or program for teaching mathematics to this dess. Indicate the one that you 
would use.^ 

(Qrde one.) 
I ptefer the one Vm presently using 1 

I ptefer one Tve used previously 2 Spedfy. 

Other . . . .' 3 Specify. _^ 



SECTION F: YOUR MOST RECENT MATHEMATICS LESSON IN THIS CLASS 

Please answer the following questions specific to your T.ost recent mathematics lesson In this dass. Do not b« 
concerned if this lesson was not typical of Instruction in this dass. 

29e. How many minutes did a typical student spend on mathematics (Induding teacher-led instruction as well as 
smdi-group and individual work) during your most recent mathematics lesson in this dass? minutes 

2Sb. Did that lessoh take place on the most recent day your si^ooi was in session? >^ 

(CIrde one.) 
Yes 1 

No 2 ' 

30. Approximetehr how many of the minutes in thet lesson were spent in each of the following general 
Instructional anvngements? 



Number of 
Minutes 



Hie Uacher woridng witti be entire din is a group (e^g. lecture, test^etc.) • 

He teacher working with small groups of students ;^ 

The teacher supervising students woridng on tadividual activities . . - 

A TOTAL * 



(should be the same 
as in Q. 29a) 



•V 
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Indicatt if uch of tht f ollowina 4cthftti«s tdok pla^ during that mathematics lesson. 

(CIrde one on each iine.V 
Is No 

a, Lectuit 1 , , , . 2 

b. Dtsomioa 1 , , , , 2 

c> Shident us» of haada<n, maaipulatiire . 

or Ubcntory mtterials 1 . * • , 2 

How many danes of e«ch of the following do you teach in a typical day? 

Number of Classes 

' a. Genenl Math, Grade 7 

b. . General IMath, Gade 8 

a General Math, Grade 9 

dr General^fath, Grades 10-12 

e, Consimr and/or Business Math 

f, Eiementary Algebra 

g. Adnnced Algebra 

h. Geometry 

!• Trigonometry 

j. Probability and Statistics 

k. Computer Math ^ 

1. Advanced Senior Math 

m» Calculus 

u. Other Mathematics (Please specify.) 

1. 

2. 

3. ' 

0. Sdenoe 

p. Social Studies 

q. Other Subjects 

r. TOTAL NUMBER OF CLASSES 

When did you com pitta this questionnaire? 

(month) (day) 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPER A TIONI 



11 
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Thii fiport If Mthorlztd by taw <P.L. 81*907, it •m^Acted). WhIU 
yoo M not f*qulf»d to rtfpond, your eoopMtlon It ntvcM to 
mako tho rtajltt of thit «jfv«y comor«h«ntlv«, «ccuratt, and timaly. 



O.M,8. No. 009^76010 
Approval Explrtt 12/31/77 



NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 



Soitey of Science; Mathematics and Social Studies Education 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
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S 10-12 



SECTION A: GENERAL INFORMATION 



It. H«vt you ittindtd any NSF-ipontor«d inttitutw, conftrencts, or workihops? 



X 

(Clrdt ontJ 



N lb. Pit m ltMc$itB which a? tht following NSF-tpomorvd acdvitits you havt «tttnd«d. 

(Grdt tit that apply J 

PRIOR TO 1974 

Actdtmic Year Institutes 1 

b. Adxniniftnitoo Cooftrenccs 2 . 

c- CoopmtlTtCoUtfe-SchoolScitncePtogtims 3 

<L Instnlct InctituUs • • • , 4 

e; RMOurct Pttsoantl Woikshopt • : r 5 

t Summtrlnstitutas •••••• 6 

^ 1974 TO THE PRESENT (Instructional Improv«ment Implementation) 

g. Laadeship Dtvtlopment Projects \ 7 

\u School System Projects 8 

I Teacher Centered Projects 9 

1976 TO THE PRESENT 
]• Chautauqua Short Courses , 10 

i * r 

2. How many ytars havt you taught? (Count 1976-77 as one yaar J ' 



3. Havt you recatvcd ont or more degrena beyond tha Bachelor's? 

(Circle oneJ 



4.. In What year did you last take a course for college credit? 

S« Indicate your sex: 

(CIrde one.) 



0 



4. As a souret of informttion about ntw davelopmants in tducation how usafui do you find each of the 
, foiioifrtng? 

(Clrda one on each Una.) 

Not Somewhat Very 

UsBtiil Useful Useful 

a. Teachen 1 2 

b. Midptls 1 2 

c Local Subject SptdaUsts/Coordinaton 1 2 

d State Department Peoonnel 1 2 



e. CoUefe Couxses 

t Local iQ-etnice Frognuni .... 
g. FedenUy Sponsored Workshops 



h. Teadier Unioa Meetings. 

L Meetinp of ftofessional OrganizatlooB . . . . . 

i. Journals and Otiitr Professional Publications 
k* PuUlsbers and Sales RepresentatiTes 



2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
o 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



Are you currentiy teaching any courses that you do not feel adequately qualified to teach? 

iCirde one.) ^ 
Yes 1 Please specify: a. ; 



b. 



No 



SECTION B: YOUR EXPERIENCE WITH SELECTED. SCIENCE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

r 

This study invohres science, mathematics, and social studjes education. You have beon selected to answer questions 
about jdence. Questions B and 9 relate to your experience with selected science curriculum materials. 

8a. For each of the materials listed below, plesse circle or^ of the following categories: (1) "Have Never Seen/' 
. (2) ''Have Seen But Not Used/' or (3) "Have Used In Teaming." (Since some of these materials are being used 
on a very limited basis, you may not have seen many oif them.) 

(Cirde one on each line.) 

• 

Have Have 
Seen Used ^ 
t- Have But in 

Code • Never Not Teach- 

Number Seen Used ing/ 

101. Biological Science: An Ecological Approach (BSCS Green) ....1 2.... 3 

. 102. Biological Science: An Inquijy into Life (BSCS teilow) 1 2. ... 3 

103. Biological Sdence: Molecules to Man (BSCS Blue) 1 2.. ..3 

104. Biological Science: IntezactlonofExpeiiments and Ideas ....1 2. ...3 

106. Biological Science: Me Now . 1 2 .... 3 

106. Biological Science: Me and My Environment 1 2. ... 3 

107. Kplogical Science: Pattern! and Processes 1 2. ... 3 

108. Biomedical Interdisciplinary Curriculum Project 1 2. ... 3 



3- 



8a« (cm.) 

(Cirds ont on •ach Wni.) 
Have Hm 
Seen Used 
Have But In 
Code Never ' Not Tetch- 

" Number " Seen Used ing 

109. Cbemkil Bond Appcoidi (CBA) 1 2.... 3 

110. Oiemkal Education MaUritls Study (CHE 1 ..... 2. ... 3 

111. EnvixonxMntal Studies for Urt)tn Youth (ESSENCE) ..... .1: 2 .... 3 

112« Human SdencHProfram (BSCS) . ...1 2.... 3 

.X US. Huniinftonll i . * 1 2. ... 3 

114. Ii ihiduiUzedSdence Instructional Systenis (ISIS) ...... .1 2 . . . . 3 

^ lis. IntioductOKy Fliysical Science (IPS) 1 2... .3 

116. InTeitigating the Eazth-'^lazth Science CutdQulum 

Project (ESCP) 1 2 .... 3 

117« Outdoor Bioiocr Instructional Strategies (OBIS) 1 2.... 3 

118. Physical Sciecfie,n(PSn) 1 2. ... 3 

11^. Physical Science Study CommitUe Physics (PSSC) 1 2. ... 3 

120; Probhig U)e Natural Wodd-Intezmediate Science 

Curriculum Study (ISCS) . 1 2 .... 3 

121. Project PhysksCoursr (Harvard) 1 2 .... 3 • 

122. Science Exploations for the Future 1 2. ... 3 

123. Technolofy-Pedple*Environmentj(Engineering Concepts 

I 'durriculumProject — ECCP) - . . . .1 . . . . " 2 . . . . 3 - 

124. The Man^fade Wodd (Eni^eeriag Concepts Curriculum ^ 

Project-ECCP) 1 ..... 2 3 

125. Time, Space and Matter-Secondary School Science Project ...1 2... .3 

126. Univerrity of Dlinois Astronomy Program l 2.... 3 



8b. Alt you using any of these materials during .the preuent (1976*77) school year? If so, please write In the code 
mimiMHs) from the ai^ove list 

(Clrdt ont.) 

Yes . . 1 CodeNumber(s) 

No ^ ; . . 2 [ 



With which one of the curriculum matertals llttid In q'jettion de art you most familiar? (If you answered 
"Ktvt Ntver Seen" to ell of the mateHals, go to Question 10 in SECTION C.) 

Code Number ^ (Please write only one. ) 



9b. Pl«ast indlcitt all jnajor^ sources from which you recthred information about tha project you specified in 
question 9a. 

(CIrde all that apply.) 

a* TeacfaeB ^ , *i ^ 

b. ftindpala 2 

c. Local Subject Specialists/Coordinators 3 

d. State Depaztment Personnel 4 

e. Coflefe Couisea . . . , ^ 5 

t Local In-Senrice Ptograms 6 

f. Federally SpoMoted Woricshops , , 7 

h. Teacber Union Mettiofs , 8 

i. Meetings of Ptofesrional Organizations 9 

J. Jouxnala and Other Professional Publivations 10 

k. Publishers and Sales Representatives 11 

L Project Authors 12 

m. IntolTement in Project Detelopnjent 13 



SECTION C: THE SCIENCE CURRtCU^UM IN YOUR SCHOOL 



Questions 10 and 11 relate to the scieitce curriculum In your school and your opinions about it. 

10. The followina factors may affect sdsnce instruction in your school as a whole. In your opinion, how much of 
a problem is caused by uch of the following? ^„ 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

2- 

h. 

L 

j- 
k. 

L 

m. 
n. 

0. 

P- 

q- 

r. 



Sedous 
Problem 



Belief that science is less important than otiier subjects • 

CompUanct witli Fedenl regulations 

Inadequate facilities 

Insuffldtnt funds for puxcliasing equipment and supplies 

Ladrof materials for individuailzinc Instruction 

Out^f-date teaching materials 



Insuffldtnt nuaU)en of textbooks 

Lack of student Interest in sdence 

Inadequate student reading abiUties 

Lack of teacher interest in sdence 

Teachers inadequately prepared to teach sdence 
Lack of teacher planning time 



Not epougfa time to teach sdence 

Claae size* too large 

Difflculty^in maintaining disdpUne 

Inadequate articulation of instruction across grade levels. 

Inadequate diversity of sdence dectiyes 

Low enroilisents in sdence courses 



Somewhat 

of a 
Problem 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Not a 
Significant 
Problem 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3* 

3. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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• 11. n«m iiMlicm your tmd$ rt«irdiiis t»iftinct from a icitnct tducatlon rtiourct ptrson (e.g., t scitnca 
'coordinator, a comultant, or ano^r tjacht r) Utf tach of the foliowins: 



(Circia ona on tach lina*) 



a« 

b. 

c 



t 

L 
L 



UsuaUy 
Do Not 
Nead 
Assistance 



Would Like 
Assistance 
But Receive 
LitUa or None 



EitabliiUng Inftnictional objectim 1 

La«oii planniog 1 

Leamiiif new teaching methods 1 

Actually teacbinf leasooa 1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



Obtaioinf infonniitlon about instructional 

SMtteriak 1 2 

Obtaining subject matter infqnnatioa 1 2 

Lnplamenting dlscotery/inquizy approadi 1 2 

Oihig madpoIaiiTe or hand^oc materials 1 , ^ 2 



Maintalritng Equipment 

WorUng with small gxoups of students . • • 

Maintaining diadpiine 

Articulating instruction across grade levels 
iibintaining Uv6 animals and plants 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Would like 
Assistance 

and Receive 
Adequate 

Assistance 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



SECTION b: YOUR SCIENCE TEACHING 



The remaining questions relate to your science teaching. A class is considered to be a 10-12 c'ass If at least half of 
the student! In that dees are In srades 10, 11, or 12* If you taach more than one dasi sciance per day, pleiie 
answer theae ^»iestions about your 1 10>12 sclance class. ^ 

12. What Is the title of this course? 

13/ What Is the duration of this coursa? 

^ (Circle one*) 

\ Year'^ 1 

Semester 2* 

Quarter 3 

' ^ ^ Year 4 Please specify: 

'14. How many students are there In this dass? 

1 ' ' 

15; PteaM Mkate the number of students In each of the following grade levols: 



















X 








7 


8 


9 


10 


' IT 


12 



i§4 



18. . Th$ aUiity maktup of this cUss I'i bttt diicribvd by whech of tht fottowing? (Compvison should bt with tht 
av«ri(|t stiid«nt In tht gradt.) 

(Clrdt ont.) 

CompoMd priiflitU7 of high ability students 1 

(^mpoMd prinmiOy of low ability students 2 

' Compoatd primarily of image ability students or 

studafiti of wttWy dUft ring ability lerels 3 

17. In 9MMrai, how woukl yoM rata ta«h of tha foNowing for laachinq ycianca to this clati? If any do not apply to 
this daas, plaasa drda 1, "Not Ralavant to This Class." 



(Clrda ona on aach Una.) 



Not Rale* 
Tant to 
This Class 



a* FadlIttafH)uiIdinf tsd daastoom fixtures • , 

b. EquipDMnt<-nonconaum&bla« nonpezishabie 
itmsa such aa micioacopaa, scales, etc. . . . . 

c. Suppliaa-tnatarials that must continually be 
rtpleniahed su<^ as cheaiicaU, dry cells, i^issware, 
dupUcaiiiif masters, etc 



d« Bfosey to buy supplies on a day4aklay basis 1 « 

^ «. Stott{t sptcs for eqttipmtnt and supplies ....... 1 ' . 

f? Spaet sTiiltblt for dasnoom pnparatioa 1 . 

g. Spaces for small groups to voik 1 . 

h. ATaQabUlty of labontoty usisUnts or 
pao^mfwioiul help 1 . 

18. An tht re ont or two joumalt or periodicals which you find particularly helpful to you In your t9r<:hin9 of 
tdcnea to this class? 



Very 
Good 

. ; 2 
. . 2 



Satis- 
factory 



lospron* 

mcnt 
Needed 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



4 
4 



4 
4 

4 
4 

'4 



Yes 



(Circle oM.) 

1 Please specify: 



No 2 

Or 

19. Which of the following best describes the way concepts relataii to the metric system are used in your dass? 

(Clrda one.) 

Metric concepts are not induded in this coutse 1 

They are introduced in a special metric unit, then seidoox used during 

theremalnder of the course 2^ 

Tliey are itstroducedin^aspedid metric unit and used throu^out the course 3 

Ibey are. introduced as needed throughout the course; there is no spedil 

) metric unit .1 4 




How ofttn do you um tach of th« following ttchniquti in taaching scitnct to thii dan? If « ttdinique dots 
not apply to your dan, placM ckda 1 , "Navtr." 



(Cirda ona on aadi linaJ 







Less Than 


At Least 


At Least 


Just 






Once A 


Once A 


Once A 


About 




New 


Month 


Month 


Week 


DaUy 


«. 




2 


.. 3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


. . 5 


b. 




2 


.. 3 .. 


.. 4 . 


. . 5 


e. 




... 2 


.. 3 .. 


• . 4 ' / . 


.. 5 


d. 




... 2 


.. 3 .. 


4 


. . 5 


t. 


Studanti woddng at duOkboaid 1 . 


... 2 


.. 3 .. 


.. 4 


. . 5 


L 




... 2 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


.. 5 




Studasts usa handa^n manipulativa 














... J» • • 


3 . . 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


h. 




... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


.. 5 


L 




... 2 . . 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


j. 




... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


. . 5 


k. 




... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


-i 4 . . 


.. .5 


1. 




... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


m. 


Slmulationa (rolai)lay, dabatea, 














. .. 2.. 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


.. 5 


n. 




. ;. 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


. . 5 


0. 




... 2 .. 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


. . 5 


p. 




... 2 .. 


o • . 


.. 4 , . 


.. 5 



For tha fdlowiog audiovisual matarlali. plaata Indicate how oftan eadi is uiad in this science dass* For those 
that you do not uia, cirda either 1 /'Not Needed" or 2, "Needed But Not Available." 

(Cirda ona on each linaj 









Needed 


Less Than 


AtLMst 


At Least 




i 


Not 


But Not 


Once A 


Once A 


Once A 






Needed * 


Available 


Month 


Month 


Week 


a. 






.. 2 


.. 3 


.. 4 .. 


. . 5 


b. 






.. 2 


.. 3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


.. 5 ' 








.. 2 


.. 3 .. 


. . 4 . . 


.. 5 


•d. 






.. 2 


.. 3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


. . 5 


•. 






.. 2 


.. 3 . . 


.. 4 .. 


. . 5 


L 






.. 2 _ 


3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


.. 5 


f- 






.. 2 


. . 3 . . 


. . 4 /. 


. . 5 


b. 






.. 2 


. . 3 . . 


.. 4' .. 


. . 5 


L 






.. 2 


.. 3 .. 


. . . . 


.. 5 


J. 






.. 2 


.. 3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


5 
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22. For tilt foHowfaig tquiprntnt and mcttritit pl#M {ndrcatt tht ipproximatt numbK of days Mch it uiad in 
thb toitnot dan. For thoM that you do net usa, drda aithtr l/Ttot Naadad" or 2, ''NtMdad But Not 

(Clrda ona on aach iina.) 



Not 
Naadad 



a. 

b. 

c 

a. 



Comtmtar or coinsKxt«r tanuinsls . 
Giaanhooaa \ 



WaittarStatioa 



L Baad^iaid ^^i^H ^pn , , 

f. lOcroaeppaa 

h. C^nma , 

I liodria (94^ tha aoUr systam; 

partaoCo(|aaJfloa«ate.) . . • . , 
J. QaiaiMasidpitt^daa 



k« ISagEiUyiflf ^bss • 
U Uatar sticks, nilazs 
Balaoca* soda .... 
n. Battatiaa,bulba. . . 
,0. Magnata 



p. Rodta 

q. Lhrisf plants . . , 
r. LiTinf animiii . 



Kaadad 

But Not 
AnBabla 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

-r* *- ~- 2" 



Um Lms BetwMU Us* Mort 
Hum 10 lOandSO TbanSO 
Diys Days D«y» 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
,5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 



\ 

SECTION E: TEXTBOOKS/PROGRAMS USED IN THIS CLASS 



,23a. Aia you uiinf ona or mora publishad ta.xtfoooks or programs for tsaching scienca to this ciass? 

{Cirdaona.) 



Yes 

No 



1 GOTOQ.242 

2 GO TO Q. 23b 



23b. Briafly dascriba wfiiit you ara using instsad of a publishad taxtbook or program. Then go to Question 28. 



|>vERlC" . 

©^^^i^'j^'AJSKAi-** Vs. .-.',^>- -:j"->^~'. 
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For QttOitioiu 24« and 24b, ptout uit tht ''U\\ of Scitnca Ttxtbooki/Programi" lytllow) which vmi indudad with 
thiaqiiastionnaira* . < 

24«* .Uaiog tha coda numbars on tha yallow lUt, plataa ipacify aach taxtbook/pro^m that you ara usin^ In 

ta^ehifig acianca to this data. Than writa In tha copyright data of aach. 

' *■ - ^ ^ 

CQdaNupbar Copvrigiit Data 

V i_ 

2. 

3. o : 

4. ^ 



24b. If you «ra using any pub(!shad sdanca taxtbookt/programs In this dm which ara not on tha yaUow list, plaesa 
Pfovjida tho following information for aach: 

Otiiar PabUshtd Taxtfaooks/Piograms 

Cod» Copyright 
'No. TlUa Author Publiihar - Dtta 

9001 . 

9002 

9003 



QuMtlons 25vS7 ralata to tha ona publishad taxtbook/program which is usad most ofttn by tha studams in this dass. 

25. Pfaeaa writa tha oodr numbtr of tha ona t axtbook/pfcw/am that you llstad aithar in Quastion 24a or Quastion ^ 
24b which ia usadmoatoftan by tha studants in this dass. 

Coda Numbar " 



2*. For tha ona taxtbook/program that you spadfiad In Quastion 25rdoa» tha publisher offar instructional 
^ mttarids to supplamant or rapiaca tha taxtbook? 

(Cird* Ofw.) 

Yei 1 GOTOQ.27 

No , 2 GOTOQ.28 



27. PtoaN tmUosta th« frtqutncy with which you \m tach of tht publUhtr-offewd mcterials of th% ont proqhm 
-you ipacifMd In Qutition 25; If yoor puhiUhcd pmgam 6o%i not indudt a particular typa of materials, or if 
you do not hava it araliabla for um in thii das$. ctrda i, "Not AvaiP^bla/' 

(Qrda ona on aach linaJ 

^ Anilible Anilable 

Not But ' And 

Availabia Nattr Uia Usa 

" a. Twwbar manuali 1 2 3 

b. Stodanfc workbook! , ^, 1 2 3 

c Handf-oa or xnaaipuIatiTa mitaritls i 2 3 > 

d. Audlo-fisaal matatbls or madia kits 1 2 3 

a. Acthrtty cards 1 2 3 

^ t Twt mttatialf , . , i 2 3 

28. If you couid usa any taxtbook or. program for taaching sci«nca to thU dats, indicate tha ona that you would 



usa. 



{Orda ona.) ^ 

I prafar tha oaa Vm preaantly using 1 ^ 

I prafar ona Tva usad pratiously 2 Spadfy, 

Othar 3 Spadfy, 



SECTION F: YOUR MOST RECENT SCIENCE LESSON IN THIS CUSS ^ 

Ptaasa answar tha f o^iowin^ quastlons spadfic to your most racant scianca lasaon in this dass. Do not be concarntd if 
this lasson was not typical of instruction in this dass. 

29a. How many minutas did a typical student spend on science (induding teacher-led instruction as well as 
snftaU-group and indivkiual work) during you? most recent science lesson in ,this class? minutes 

29b. Okl that lesson take place on the most recent day your school was in session? 

(CirdaonaJ 

Yea 1 

No 2 

30. Approximately how many of the minutes in that lesson were spent in each of the f ollolvihg ^neral 
instnictional arrangements? 

Number of 
Mlnu^ 

Tht ^aacbar wtJtUng with the enflrt das as a group (e4.4ectu», t«t, ate) 

Tha teacher workiag with small Jroups of students ^ 

• Tha teacher superriaJng students working on individual activities 

^ ^ * TOTAL" ' 



as in Q. 29a) 



(should be the same 

11 ' 
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31; ^'IimSoM if Midi of th* foUowiiHi MthritiM took plaet during that sdtnct iMtoh. 

^ . (ardt oiM on ttdi lint J 

: ' ' Yes; No 

" .\ * 9U 1 2 

/ ^ b; DboMoii ♦ ♦ . . V • i ♦ • 1 . ♦ • • 2 

or Wwittoryiimt^^ 1 2 

kCTibN Q: MISCELtMEOUS 



0: 



32; How mlW cbtm of toch of tht following do you tMch in a typieai dty? 

Number of Classes 



* \ a* ^ 


Genend Sdenee,^ Grade 7 


. b. 


Geoeinl Sdence^ Gi&de 8 


c. 


Gmtzai Soenoe^ uxaoe 9 


d. 


Qesexai Scknct, Gmdes 10*12 


e. 


Eaitii Science 


i 


lifcf iSdence 


t: 


PhysicaLScience 


b..: 


BttologDrl 


1. 


Chesoktzyv 1st year ^ 


^• 






Bfoipcr, 2nd year 




Che^lstzy»2ndy^ 




Other Sdence\{Ptaaia spoctfy*) 

1. ^ 








-a. ' 


11. 




*o* 






pOftr Subjects 



(day). 



(year) 



V 



i : 



r/M/v/if srou FOR your cooper ATtom 



12-. 




you trt not rmif«d to rtipor.d, your coop«rotlofl tt nMd«d to 
miMct .tho ratultt of this survsy comprshsnsivs. soeursts. and timciy. 



.Approval Expirat 12/31/77 



UmUl SCIENCE FOUNDATION 



Sanrey of Science, Mathematics and Social Studies Education 

o 



TEACHER QUESTiONN Ai RE 





ST 7-9 



i$ECTldN A: G6W6RAL INFORMATION 



lii , Hivf you attind«d4wiy NSF-ipomortd institutM, conftrencts, or workihopi? 

(C!rci« on«*) 

Y«$ 1 GO TO Q. lb 

\ No 2 GOTO Q. 2 



lb. PttaM indicate which of th« foHowtng NSF-sponsortd activitits you b«v« attandtd. 



(Cirda all that apply.) 



PRIOR TO 1974 

t. Acadamic Ytarlnsakutaf <, 1 

AdminlstiatOKs Goof art ncas 2 

c Coop|tttUT» CoUafr-School Sdtaca Programs ^ . . ^ 

d. InMTica butitutaa / : 4^ 

R^iizoaPtnbimalWodcabopi 5 

L Suinmarjnstitutas. ! 6 

1974 to THE PRESENT (Instnictionil Improvament ImplemenUtlon) 

g. LaadaaWp Dmiopmant Ptojects • . . . . 7 

h. School Systam Projects 8 

I Teacher Cantered Ptojects ^\ 9 



1976 TO THE PRESENT 
J. Chautauqua Short Courses 



la 



Z How many years have you taught? (Count 1976*77 as one year.) 



3. Hava you received one or more degtaes beyond the Bachelor's? 



(Orde onej 



1 
2 



4. In what year did you last taica a course for coilege credit? 



S* tndkaia your sex: 



Male . 



jCtrda one.) 



6. As a <iKMirc« of information about ntw dtvt iopmants tducation how ustfui do you find tach of tht 
following? 

(Cirde ona on each lina.) 

Not Somewhat ' Very 

Useful Useful ' Useful 

a. Taadiati 1 -2 3 

b. ftindpali 1 2 ......... 3 

c I^SttbitctSptdalfati/Coordinatots 1 2 3 

i Stata Dapictmtnt Ptnonnel 1 2 3 



a* CoUafa Cotttaaa 

t Local In-aarrica ftograxna « * . . 
f. FMandly Sponsorad Workshops 



h« T^acfaar UiUoQ Maatings 

L Mtatlngi bit Ftoftattonal Orgaoizttloas 

Jotttnala and Otiiar Ftofasslontl Publications 
k. Pabllabais and Sates RaprasantatiTes 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

a^ 
3 
3 
3 



Ara you currantly tacching any coursas that you do not faal adtquataly qualif lad to taach? 

(Cirdaona.) 

Yes 1 Please spadfy: a. 



No 



. 2 



b. 



SECTION B: YOUR EXPERtENCE WITH SELECTED SOCIAL STUDIgS CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



This study ihvohres science, mathematles, and social studies education* You have bean setected to answer questions 
about sodal studies. Questions 8 and 9 relate to your experience with selected social studies cun'iculum materials. 



For each of the materials llstad below, pleaie circle one of the following categories: (1) "Have Never Seen/' 
(2) "Have SfiaBut Net Used/' or {3) "Have Used In Teaching/' (Since some of these materials are being used 
on a very limited basis, you may not have seen many of them.) 

(Cirde one on each line.) 

i Have Have 

Seen Used 

" . Have But in 

Code * Never Not Teach* 

Number * Seen Used Jnjg . 

301. American Political Behavior 1 2. ...3 

* 302. Biomedical Interdiscipllttaxy Curriculum Project 1 ..... 2 .... 3 

303. Blackin^Whiu America 1 ..... 2 .... 3 

304. Carnesie-Mellon Social Studlc^Xunriculum Project 

(HdtSo^ Studies JCurriculuna) . . 1 2 .... 3 
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(con.) 

(CIrcIt ont on tach Hnt.) 

Have Have 

Seen Used 

Have But In " 

Code ^ Never Not Tfeach- 

Nuxnbtr Seen Used ing 

c 

305. ComparinfPoUtical Experiences 1 2. ...3 

306. Concepts and Inquiry (Educational Research pouucil) ...... 1 2 _ . . 3 

307. Economics In Society (EC0N12) 1 2 .... 3 

308. Environmental Studies for UAan Youth (ESSkNCE) 1 2. ...3 

309. Exploring Childhood 1 2 .... 3 

310. Explorinf Human Nature 1 2. ...3 

311. nunayofMan (Minnesota Project Social Studies) ^. . 1 2 .... 3 

312. GeoTi^a Anthropology Curriculum Project 1 2 .... 3 

313. Geography in an Urban ^ge-High Schod Geography Project . . 1 2 .... 3 

314. Human BehafiorCurrkrulum Project ' 1 2 .... 3 

315. Human Wnces Program (BSCS) 1 2 .... 3 

316. Huntington H. 1 2.!. .3 

317. Patterns in Human History—Anthropology Curriculum 

Siudy Project T 1 2 .... 3 

318*^ People and Technology 1 2. ...3 

319. Project Afcica . . 1 . . . . . 2 . . . , 3 

320. Social Studies Dynamics Program 1 2. ,..3 

321. Soddogical ResourcetW the Social Studies 
(Epiaodes hi Social Inquiry Series; Inquiries in 

Sociology; ReadhigiiCi Sociology) 1 2 .... 3 

Are you using any of these matariaU durlhg the present (1976-77) school year? If so, please write in the code 
mimber(s) from the above list. 

(Clrda one.) 



\ 

With which ono of the curriculum materials listed In question 8a are you most ' 
"Have f4evef Setn" to all of the listed materials, go to Question 10 in SECTION C.) 

Cod% Number ■ ,, , (Pleasa write only one. ) 
4 
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9b. PItMt indieatt aH nnjor sourcM from which you rtctivad Information about tht projact you spacifitd in 
c|tiastion 9a* 

(Cirda all that apply.) 

a. Taachao ^ . . . . 1 

b. Mndpaia 2 

/ c Local Subject Spcdallita/CoonilnatoB . ♦ ; 3 

J d. Stata Dtpaxtmant Panonnal , 4 

a. CoUaga Coutsaa \ 5 

t Local la-Sanrica Ptoftims 6 

J. ' FadartBy Sponsortd Wotkshopa , 7 

h. Taachar Union Matttafs 8 

L Bifaatiogi of Proftssioaal Oifanlzatlons 9 

]• Jbuinals and Othar Profasilonal Publications * 10 

.t PubUshan and Salaa RapresantaUras ; 11 

L Ptojact Authors ; . . . . ^ 12 

m. InrcriTamant in Ptojact DavaIopn^-?nt v-.^ 13 

SECTION C: THE SOCtAL STUDIES CURRICULUM IN YOUR SCHOOL 



Quaitions 10 and 11 ralatt to tha sodal stud las curriculum In your sdhool and your opinions about It. 

id; Tha following factors may affact social studlH instn^ion in your school u a whola. In your opinion, how 
^ mudi of i problam is causad by aach of tha following? ^ j^^^^ , 

^mawhat Not a 

Sa'rious / of a Significant 
r * Probla ni Problem Problam 



a. 
b. 
c 
d. 
a. 
t 

I- 

h; 
L 

U 
iu 

I 

0» 

q* 

r. 



Ballaf that social studies is lass Important than other subjects 

Compiianca with Federal regulations 

Inadequate fadlitias • • • • 

Insuffident funds for purchasing equipment and supplies . • 

Lack of matedals for indlriduailzing instructioR 

Out-of-date teaching mtterials 



..^sufficient numbers of textbooks ^ 

of student interest in social studies ........ 

Inadequate student reading abilities 

Lack oY teadier interest in sddai studies 

Teachers inadaquateiy prepared to teach social studies 
Lack'ofUapher planning time * * . 



Not enoudt time to taaeh sodai tchtAu^ 

Class ^zastbolar^ . . 

Difficulty in "mainjaiiiing discipline « . 

Inadequate UoR of Instnictlon across gnde levels . . 

Inadequate dirtci/ty of sodal.studicselectives 

Cow entdUmen^ia social studies couses 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2- 



. 3 
/3 
. 3 
. 3 
.3 
. 3 

. 3 
. 3 
. 3 
. 3 
. 3 
• 3. 

> n 

. 3 
. 3 
.. 3 
. 3 
3 
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11. Hi aw indieat* your ntMb raprdtng a*«istancs< f^om a social ttudiat aducation rasourca par -a {•.q., a social 
ttud,ict coordinator, a ecmtultant, or atiothar taachar) for aach of tha following: 



b. 
e. 

d. 



t 
h. 

I 

j. 
k. 

I 



(Circia ona on «ach line.) 



UsuaUy 
Do Not 
Nea'd 
Assistance 



Would Like 
AssUlanca 
But Recaive 
Uttlft or None 



Would Uke 
Assistance 

and Receive 
Adequate 

Assistance 



EstaJbUshInf Insttuctioaal oUectim^ 1 2 



Letton pliumizif 

Leamiaf new tetcfainf methods 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



Actuaitjr ttacbinf lessons X 

*•» *' 
Obtaininf Information about Instructional 

materials./ 1 2 3 

Obtaininf subject mattsrlnfbcxutioa 1 2 3 

Dnplementing discovery/Inquiry approach 1 , 2 3 

Using manlpuUtiYe or hands-on materials 1 2 3 



Maintaining equipment 1 « 2 

Working with small groups of students 1 2 

Maintaining discipline 1 2 

Articuiat int instruction across grade lerels . . . . 1 2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



SECTION D: YOUR SOCtAL STUDIES TEACHING 



The remaining questions relate to your sodai itudies teachin^j . For the purposes of this survey, social studies has 
been broken down into ''sodel science" end "other sodal studies" u follows: 

Social Science anthropok>gy, cwics, iMonomks, geography, government, political science, psychology, 
spdolooy, and similar courses 
. Other Sodal Studies -* history and general sodal studies 

W» wouM like you to answer questkxis about your 7-9 "other soi^ial studies" dau of the day« (A dass te 

considered to be'a 7-9 class If at least half of the sttidents in that dass are in grades 7, 8, cr 9«) 

WNt is the title of thU course? ^ 

13* What is the duration of this course? 

(Cirde one.) 

Year 

Semester. 2 

Quarter • • . • 3 

Other 4 Pt^ase specify: 

14. How meny students ere there in this dass? ^ , 

16. ' Plaaaa indicata tiw numbar of studwits in aach of tha following grada lavttli: 



8 ^ 9 



10 



H 12 



How dbti tht amoMitt of tinw sp^nt on sociiS sttidits in this class compart to tha amount of tima spent on 
social studias ki a simUar dMs 3yaars ago? 

'J '^^^^ V" (Clrckcna.) 

I did not teach this gradelaval 3 yean ago 1 

Mojw time is spent on social st^die$ now ^ 2 

» y ^9!!^ the same amount of time is spent on social studies now as S years ago 3 

Lms time is spent (m social studies now 4 < 



In fanersi, how would you rata each of tht foMowiRg for taachino social studies to this class? If any do not 
apply to this dass, please drde 1, "Not Relevant to This Class/' 



v(Circit one on each line.) 



Not Rele* 
tant to 
Thie Class 

a« Facilitiet*-buildlng and classroom fixtures ....... 1 . . 

b. Equipment*-nK>ncottSttfflal>le, nonperishable itemsf 

siidi aamapa, models, glob^ etc. . . / 1 

c« Sapplier^materiaUtfeatmustcaitinually be 

repienishe'df sudi u newspapers, magazines, 

paperbftek books, dupUcathig mastets, etc. 1 . . 

d. Money tq> buy supplies on a day-toKiay basis 1 . . 

e. Stozt^^[>ace for equipment and suppUes 1 

f. Space available for dasscoom preparation 1 . . 

g: Spaces for small groups to work . . . i 1 . . 

h. Availability o'f laboratory' assistants or 

pmprofimional help 1 . . 




• 2 
. 2 

:2 

. 2 
. 2 



IisproTt* 
.Satis- mtnt 
factoiy Netded 



3 
3 



3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4. 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



An them om or two jourtult or p«riodIcals which you find partieulariy halpful to you In your teadiing cf 
social studia* to this etatt? ' 

'(CIr:ia oim.) 



How oftin do you um t*ch of tht .following tachniquM in tiaching social studies to this diss? If a tichniqua 

dots not apply to your class, plaast cirda 1 , "Navar ." . , . . , 

(Circia ona on oadi Una.) 



Less Than At l/:ut At Least 



Navar 



a. Lactora 

b. Oiseoarioa 

c Stadant laporti or projects 

d. Libmjr wotk < 



*. Stodantiwoikinf atdtalkboaxd..,. . 

t Isdhidttal tfripUBtnts 

f. Stadaats um haadsHNi manipulatiTe 
oc labonttxr maUdab • 



h. Talarisad iastnctioB 

U FtofMBflMd iotlruction. ... 

Comptttar-taiistad instntctioa . 
k. Taats or qainaa . . . . . . 



L Cbottacta , 

. m. Slnwlations (rda-play, dabates, 



ptoals) 



Q. FMd tzipt, azctinioas . 

o. GuMt spmiua 

p. ftrainstonning 



Onca A 

Month 

. 2 . 

. 2 . 

. 2 . 

. ' 2 . 

. 2 . 
. 2 . 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



Once A 
Month 

. 3 . 

. 3 . 

. 3 . 

. 3 . 

. 3 . 
. 3 . 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



Onca A 
Weeic 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 



Just 
About 
Daily 

. 5 

. 5 

. 5 

. 5 

. 5 

. 5, 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 
5 
5 



For tha following aud{o<visual matariats, plaasajndieata how oftan aach iiusad in this social studies dan. For 
thoiaa that you do not usa, drda aithar 1 , "Not Naadad" or 2, "Naadad But ttat Avaiiablc" ' 

(dirda ona on aach lin«.) 



Needad LascThan At Least AtLatst 



Not 
Naadad 

a. FOmi ...l i . 

b. Filrartdps "." 1 . 

.c fOmloopc ; ^1 . 

d^ Tipfs , i . 

t, SUdat 1 . 

g.- QtaiiiMd prdtktois 1 . 

hi StttdaidTV. 1 . 

i, aoaaidrcultTVl vf. 1 . 

J. VIdMtape neoidar/pUyar 1 . 



Bat Not' 
AwUibla 

2 .. 
2-v.. 
2 .. 

2 «. 
2 
2 

2 .. 

2 .. 

.2 .. 

2 .. 



Onca A 
Month 

3 . 
3 . 
3 . 

3 . 

3 . 

2 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 



Onca A 

Month 

4 . 
4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

■ 4 . 

A 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 



Onca A 
Weak 

5 
5 
5 

5 

5 
e 

5 
5 
5 
5 



21. For tiM following tquipmnt and mattriais pltaw indicatt tha approximata numbar of days sach is usad in 
this social sttidias dast. For thosa that you do not ui«, circia aithar 1, "Not Naadad" or 2. "Naedad But Not 
Availabia." 

(CIrda ona on eadi lina.) 



a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
t. 

t 

t- 

h. 
I. 



Nttdad 

Not But Not 
Nttdtd Available 



Learning kits 

fiit^^ ff iQij ptuzlet 

. Maps, charts, globes 

Gcpies of otifinal documents 
.Con^rater computer 'terminals 



Reference books . . 

Paperbacks 

ArtiCKts, models . . 
Photoga^hs, ppstea 



2 

2. 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



Use Less Use Between Use More 
than 10 10 and 50 Than 50 
Days Days . D<ys 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3- 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
3 
5 

5 
S 
3 
5 



SECTION Er TEXTBOOKS/PROGRAMS USED !N THIS CLASS 

22a. Are you using one or more published texitbooks or programs foV teaching social studies to this dass? 

(Qrde one.) 



Yes 

No 



-1 
2 



GO TO Q. 23a 
GO TO Q. 226 



22b. Briefly describe, what you are using instead of a published textbook or program. Then go % Question 27. 



For Quoitkms 23a and 23b, pjease use the "Uit of Sociel Studies Tijrtbooks/Programs" (white) which was induded 
with tliis cpiesdonnaire. \ 

o 

23a. Using the coda numbers on the white list, please specify each textbook^trogram that yo J are using in teaching 
sodal studies to this eicss. Then write in the copyright dale of each. 



Code Number"' 



Copyright D^ta 



23b. If you an uiing »ny pubtithad $oeial ttuditt Uxtbooks/programi in this class which are nst on tha^whitn list, 
piaaia provida tha following information for each:- 



Other Published Textfaodcs/Progranu 

x?*^* » Copyright 

JS2^. 2SL- Author Publisher Data 

9001 , , 

9002 

9003 



Qutstiofu 24-26 rtUt* to tfit ont publlshad ttxtbook/program which is used mo« often by tht students in this dejj. 

24. PtiM writt tht codt number of tht ont toxtbook/program that you listed either in Question 23a or Question 

23b which is usad most ofttn by tht students in this class. 
f ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Codt Number 



25. For tht ont ttxtbook/program that you specified in Question 24, dots the publisher offer ^instructional 
mtttrialf to suppltmtnt or rtplact the textbook? \^ 

(Ordt ont J 

Yes 1 GOTO Q. 26 

No 2 GO TO Q. 27 

- ^, 

28. Pfttst indkatt tht frtqutncy with which you use each of tht publisher^ffered materials of the on9 program 
you sptdfitd in Qutstion 24. If your publishtd program dots not indudt a particular typt of materials, or if 
you do not havt it availabit for ust in this da$s,.c5rclt 1 , "Not Available." 

* 

• (Clrdt ont on each lint.) 



Anilabit Availabit 
Not But And 

Available^ ' Nfvtr Ust Use 



a. Tttchtr manuals 1 2 3 

b. Studtnt wormoks 1 . . . . l' . . . 2 3 

c# rsKsxA'^a w iswupuUuvv matinais 1 2 3 

d AudkMisualmattrfals or madia kits 1- 2 3 

t. ActiTlty cards 1 2 3 

t Ttst mattziaU \ 1 2 3 
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27. If you couJd urn any ttxtbook or progrim for titchfng social studlts to this dan. Indicate ttit one that 
%vouldust. 



(Qrde one.) 

I prefer the 'oae Fm prtieatl}r using 1 

I prtfer oae Fvt used prertoualy 2 Specify. 

Other 3 Spedfy, 



SECTICM F: YOUR MOST RECENT SOCIAL STUDIES LESSON tN THIS CLASS 

Pleeee antwar the following quetflonj spedfle to. your most recent social studies lesson In ttiis^^aia.^ net be 
concerned if this lesson was not typical of inftructlon in this class. 

'28e. How many minutes did a typical student spend on social studies (including taacher*Ied Instruction as wall as 

small-group and individual work) during your most recent social studies lesson In this dass? minutes 

, . / '" 

2Kb.* OM that lesson take place on the most recent dey your school was In session? 

(Crd* ont.) 

Ym 1 

_^ No ..w...... 2 

0 , 

29. Approximately how many of the minutes in that lesson were spent In each of the following general 
instructional arrangements? 



^fu^lber of 

Minutes 



The teadier woildnt the entire dass as a group (e^. lectateri:est, etc) 

Tb» teacher woridnf with small groups of students 

The teacher superrisinf students working on IndiTidual activities 



. ^ TOTAL* 

1 (should be the same 

\ . . "as in Q 28a) 



30. Indicate if each of the following acthr Ities took place during that social studies lesson. 

(CIrde one on each line.) 

a. lecture 1 .... 2 ' 

OiseuKioa . . « ; . . . 1 .... 2 

Student use of b&nds<on» manipulative 

(»r labotatory mttetiais 1 2 



31. How imny cfaims of ••ch'of tht foHowing do you ttach in a typical day? 



Number ofClasses ♦ ^ ^ 

a. Soda! Studies, Grade 7 

b. Sodal Studkf, Grade 8 

c. SodtlStudlH,Gade9 

d. SocWStudiei, Grades 10.12 . 

e. StaUHistay 

f. UAHisto^ ^ ^ ' . 

t. , Worid HIstoty i 

h. Americaa Government • 

i. Economics 

j. G^ognphy ' 

k. Fiycfaology 

1. So^c^gy ' ^ 



m. Other Social Studies (Please specify.) 

1. ' ..^ 

2. _^ 

3. ' 

n. Sdence 
0. Mathematics 
p. Other Subjects 

q. TOTAL NUMBER OF CLASSES 



A. 



32. Whin iUi you comptett thli quMtionna^? 



/ (month) (d«y) (year) 



THANK YOU MR YOUR COOPER ATIQNI 



12. 



Tht« raport auitioriztd by t«w !^.L. t1<507. m •m«nd«d)» Whh« 
you m%. not rtqulr^d to romond, your coopvstton 1$ n— dtd to 
mtko tfM rtttittt of thlt «jrv«y eompr«h«ntJv«, •ceurato. and ttmt(y» 



O.Ma.'No. 099^.76010 
App ovt« Cxplm 12/31/77 



NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 



Survey of Science, Matkematics and Social Studies Educatfon 



PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE: 




iX; ttow.niinr nudtntt.art in your school? 



:2* ^.Whiti$.^emoiiin«nt'by,9^ 



K 1 .2 8 4 S 6 7 -8 9 10 11 12 ip^dai 



v3«. Which of th« lolloMrliMi b«st dtscrlbts tha location of your school? 



(Cirdront*) 



A rural br.f^^ ****** /*.*.. 1 

A inn^ CMr.toWkof^^ tiuri 50,000 people thit is not a suburb of a larger place . . 2 

Am^t^^ ^. 3 

^An^i^oti^ * * * ..*****'' 4 

AUxfi^^i^^ r ^ 5 

r Asubiui;ora^^ * .r; . * * ^ » : ***;'.. 6 

A teiy liirge city (om 500,000 people) 7 

Aauburirbf a recy large dty '* i 8 



4* Appmximateiy how many of the students in your school qualify f the Federal free lunch program? 



S* Whidi of:th« foliowihs was your urtdeigrsduata major in college? (If you majored in education* indicate the 
subject area of greatest concentration J : 

(Cirdeone*) 

MatHemaaqt^ : . . * ****:*.***., : 1 

< Science **-********** ^« •*'•*••***•(•*»•••••••••••••••• •••••••••••• 

i'^ /^^JStuaies : * * * ; . • * . - V. • • • • • • • • • r • * 

^ lU^ijaf/ljnguage ^/EngUdi * * <^* • t 4 

. V * Attc*h« Subjeci'Aiea * / V 5^ . 



& MosfVrindpals feel better qualified to supenrtse instruction in eome 



ariias than in oihers. How-qualifled do 



- ' ^. ^ (Circle one on each line*) 

NpVwell ' Ad^uately^ » , Ve?yWeU 
Qualified , QuidiQed Qualifled 



a*; 'fi^ttenui * * 4 ; * • - « * * * • 

'b* ^"SMsleiice *^*\*j*^«^* * *-* ^* i^^'v* • * * 
• ♦ *♦**.***. 



*/* * ? * • 



i/2 
. 2- 
% 2 
2 



3. 
3 




7. As a sourct of inforination about ntw davtloprntnts in education, how useful do you find each of^the^ 
' foilowiti9: 



(Clrda one on each lina.) 

Not Somewhat Very 

Useful Useful Useful 



a* Teacheu , . . i 

b. Ptindpab, • • 1 

c* Local Subject Spedalists/Coordinatois 1 

d. Department Fenomiel 1 



e. Conefe Couxaea , i 

^. Local In-Serdce PttHpains / 1 

g. Fedetally Spooioxed Workshops 1 

h. Teacher Union Meetingi 1 



L Meetix^of Ptofes8ionalOr|anizati<MU 1 

j. Journals and Otiier ?iofe^ionid Publications . . 1 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



Publlshen and Sales RepresentatiTes 1 2 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
'3 

3 



8a. Hate you attandad any NSF-spomored institutes, conferences, or workshops? 

(Cirdeone.) 

Yfis 1 QOTOQ.Sb 

- No 2 GO TO Q, S 



8b. Please indicate which of the following f^SF-sponsored activities you have attended. 



a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 

e. 
t 



b. 



^IORTO1974 ^ ^ (Circfa all that apply.) 

Acadendc Year Institutes ^ . 1 

Admbdstaton Conferences. ^ 2 

Co<^MTative CoUege^ool Sdenco Programs i 3 

!n-Servke Institutes ; 4 

Resource Peiionnel Woricshops 5 

Summeir Institutes ^. . ; 6 

^974 TO THE PRESENT (Instructionia Improwmerft Implementation) 

J^adenhip Dewlopment Projects .y/. 7 

Sdlool Systeoi Projects ............. i 8 

Tiadier Centered Projects . . ^ . . . ; 9 ^ 

1976TO.TaE PRESENT 

Chautauqua Short Courses .* , . . . 10 



Which of Urn followiiig art milablt to studtnts in your school? 



I (arda all that apply.) 

a. Computtr or Computer Termiuah ,^ 1 

b. Greenhouse . . . | . L 2 

c TWatcopt . • I ; 3 

d. Oarkroom I 4 

e. Weather SUtlon . . : 5 

f. Haod-htid Calculators 6 

WBtooacopet * . , . : 7 

h. Caioeras 8 

Models (e.g., of the solar system,, parts of organisms, etc.) 9 

j. SmtU Group Meeting Rooms ^^f. 10 

k. Rtiouxce Center for todWdualized Instruction 11 

1. Mathematics Laborttoiy 12 



Does your school have an uinual budget specif icatly for the purchase of new science equipment (nonconsum- 
able, nonperishable items such as microscopes, scales, etc)? If yes, please specify the total amount of this 
budget for the 1976*77 school year* 

(Cirde ofve.) 

Yes .... 1 Total Amount - 

No 2 



Does your school have an annual budget specifically for the purchase of consumable science supplies (materials 
that must contimiaily be replenished such as chemicals, gfassvMsre, batteries, etc)? If ye;, ploase sp«cify the 
total amount of this budget for the 1976*77 school yrar. c 

(Cirde one.) 

Yes 1 Total Amount 

No 2 




Indicate th« degree of invohrement of each of the following in the textbook selection process in your »:hool. If 
you do not know about the invohrement of a particular group, please cirde ^, "Don't Know." 

(Cirde one on each line.) 

Don't 
Know 

tu Superintendent or 

assistant superintendent 1 . 

b* Dfstrict<wide supervisors 1 . 

c fWncipals 1 . 

d. Teacher committees 1 . 

e. Lidividual teachers 1 . 

t School board members 1 . 

g- PSwents 1 . 

L Students ; L . 

c 



Not Somewhat Heavily 

Involved Involved Involved 



... 2 3 4 

... 2 (^... 3 4 

... 2 3 4 

... 2 , 3 4 

... 2 3 4 

... 2 3 4 

... 2 3 4 

... 2 3 4 
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13* . ^* i* « ti*t of factors which may cauM «ariout probitmt in ont or nwrt Hibjtct arut in your school. For 
' Mcfi factor imiickta th«''wbjtct araai for which thii it a itricus probttm. (You may cirdt mora than ona 
.. wbiatt araa for any ghran factor, or you may not circJa any subject araa for a particular factor.) 

SUBJECT AREAS IN WHICH THIS 
IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM 



(arda ail that apply on aach Una.) 



• Math«. 

matics 

Briiff that this 8ta>ject is Ian. important than 

ottMT mt^aets '. 

(^pltenM.wi^ Fatlanl nfUlatioDs 

load^iquu^ ., 

Tuttfllcimtiiy^ for purchasing equipment and supplies . 

;]jtdc:6f mati^ for indhridualizing instruction 

Ou^^ta .t«(cfaing materials 



Science 



Social 
Studies 



Reading 



C" 

4 

a.-, 
f. 

h. 

i. 

J. 

ic. 
1. 

m. Not enott^ time to teach subject 



IiiaflSdthtiiumbitis of taxtiiooks 

Lack of stadrat intaiist in subject 

Inidf^tt si^dtnt^rM^ abilities . 

I4kdc of tatldier ihttrnt i^ 

Tiaachen inadequatriy prepared to teach subject . 
Ladc.of teacher i^amting time 



n. (3«H sizes too. large 

o. Diiiflculty in jnaiiitatning disdpline 

p. Inadequate articulation of institiction across grade levels 

q, Inadequate dhreoity of dectim 

r. Low enroUmenCs in courses 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



14. Are your department chaimMn given raleasad time or additional salary to carry out their duties? 

(Cirdeone.) 

Yes i 

No '\ 2 

Our school has no department diaincen 3 

QutsthrtS IS snd 16 n/tt» to tha yethw "Ust of Currlsulum MttBslels" whkh was fnc/udad with this questionnalm. 

15. Are any of the nwtariais on that list bdng used in your school during the 1976-77 school year? 

* {Ordeone.) 

'[ Yes 1 GOTO Q. 16 

* ! No . . : 2 GO TO 0.17 



IS. iMnf tht codii numbtrs on tht ya«ow ikmu, p\nm list xh% mathmiatics, icknct; social studies, and Inttr- 
dtidpliniry cun^siiSutrt muttriaU bting usid in your school during tht 1976-77 school ytir. If mora than threa 
of any aubiact vat act bting ustd, uat tht availabia sptct to continua lists of coda numbars. 

* 4» 

- CODE NUMBERS OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
BEING USED IN 1976-77 

t« MathtmaUcs b. Science c. Social Studies 4. Interdisciplinary 
: L 1 1 



2 ^ 2 : 2 ^ 2. 

3 ; , 3 3 3^ 



17. For each mtthtmatics, sdtnct, and social "nudlts courst offered in yoflr school at the prasent time, please 
specify tht currtnt total enrollment and the number of sections pffared. include all of your mathematica, 
science, and social studies courses either in the main section or in the "Other'' section. Oo not include courses 
or enrollmenta mora than once. 

' Current Total Number of 

Enrollment Sections 

MATHEBtATICS 

^a. General Math, Grade 7 

b. General Math, Grtde 8 • ^ 

c* General Matht Grade 9 

i Gentiil&Iath,GnKleelO«12 ' 

i. Consuiner and/or Business Math 

f. Elementary Algebrs , 

J. Advanced Algebra 

h. Geoaetry o 

I l^!)fooometzy 

/. , Ph>baJ)lUt5raadStatWIcs 

k. Computer. Mttb 

I. Advanced Sehiw Math — 

m. Cilcidus ^ 



n« bdier (Pleaat specify.) 



'4^ :/? 



17. (odmimMcl) 



SCIENCE 

a; G«iitralSdtiict,Gttdt7 

b. Gfottil Scknet, Gndt 8 

c. GtiitnISdfim^Gri(te9 

4 G^ml Scifoct, GtKkt 10.12 

t. Earth Sdttic* 
t UftSdtflct 

AyridilSdMict 

lu filolpgyl 

V Cheiaktry, lit y«ar 

j. Jhyitet, lit yttr 

k. Biology, iiid year 



Cumnt Total 
Enrollment 



Number oi ' 
Sections 



1* ^ ^^^^^^—^—^ . 

2- 

3- 

4. __: 

5. «_ 



a. 

b. 
e. 
d. 



SOCIAL-STUDIES , 

Social Studies, Gndt 7 
Social Studies, Gndt 8 
Social Studies, Gndt 9 
Sodal Studies, Gndtt 10-12 



State Histoiy 
t' U-S. History , 
g. WoridHittoiy ^ 

h; American Gorcmment 



I. 

i; 
k. 
1. 



Economics 
Geognphy 
hycliolofy 
Sodoibgy. 



m. Otiier (Please ipeciQr.) 

1. 

2. 

a. ■ • > 

4: ' ' • • ■ 



18- When jriid ybu complete thli quesdonhaire? 



Month 



Day 



Year 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATIONI 
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Thit r«ooft Is wthorUtd by t«w (P.U 81*507. amtridtd), Whilt 
, yoii 9r% not rtqulrtd to ratpond. your cooetratfon it nMdtd to 
rr\%k9 th« rt«u(tt of thii turvty eompr»h«nftiv«. accur«t«. and timely. 



SUPERINTENDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



O.M,8. No, 099^ 76010 
Approval Explrw 12/31/77 



What is the current tot?l enrollment in your district? 

Please indicate the current enrollment in your district in each of the 
following grade levels: 



K 



8 



9 10 11 12 Special 



How many full-time equivalent teachers are there in your district? 

l^at was the average per pupil expenditure in your district during the 
1975-76 Softool year?. (Please include all annual operating expenses such 
as salaries, in-service training, materials and supplies, equipment main- 
tenances, transportation, etc Do not include capital outlay.) $ 

Which of the following best describes the location of your district? 
(If your district covers two or more categories, circle the one which 
includes the greatest number of students.) 

(Circle one.) 

A rural or farming community , -1 

A small city or town of fewer than 50,000 people that 

is not a suburb of a larger place 2 

A medium-sized city (50,000-100,000 people) 3 

A suburb of a medium-sized city 4 

A large city (100,000-500,000 people) 5 

A suburb of a large city 6 ^ 

A ver^; large city (over 500,000 people) 7 

A suburb of a very Ifirfrge city 8 

For each 'of the following funding sources, indicate the subject areas for which 
your district received funds for facilities, equipment or supplies during the 
1975-76 school year. , 

' c (Circle as many as apply on each line.) 



Funding Source 



Science Mathematics Social Studies 



a* 
b. 

cv 
d. 



National Defense Education Act (NDEA) 1 ^' 2 3 

El^entary & Secondary Education Act: 

(ESEA Titles I - VIII) 1 2 3 

Other Government Grants 1 2 3 

Specific State Grants (beyond general 

state aid allocations) 1 2 3 

^Private ^Foundations 1 2 3 

-Parent Organizations 1 2 3 



Please indicate the state and district requirements for in-service education of 
classroom teachers. - 



Days 



^.Number of Days Required by State i 

.Number of Additional Days Required by District 



TOTAL. 



(OVER) 



Indicate the degree of involvement of each ;of the following in the textbook 
selection process in your district. If you do not know about the involvement 
of a particular group, please Circle i, "Don*t I^ow." 

"(Circle one on each line.) 



a. Superintendent or assistant, 

superintendent i 

b« District'-wlde supervisors 1 

c. Principals 1 

d. Teacher conmlttees 1 

e# Individual teachers 1 

f» School board members 1 

g. Parents i 

h. Students 1 



Not. Somewhat Heavily 
Involved Involved Invo Ived * 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



How many full-time equivalent district-wide supervisor/coordinators are there 
in your'district? 

IF NONE^ GO TO Q. 12^ 

Please Indicate whether each of the following is required, preferred, or not 
usually .considered In the Selection of- district supervisors. 

(Circle one on each line.) 

Not Usually 
Required Preferred Considered 

a. Prior relevant teaching experience 1 2 3 

b. Prior teaching experience in your district ..1 2 3 

c. Supervisor certification 1 2 3 

d. Master's degree in relevant field 1 2 3 

e. Doctoral degree in relevant field 1 2 3 

f. Prior experience as district supervisor 1 2 3 

Please indicate whether you agree or disagree with each of the following state- 
ments about federal support for curriculum development. 

(Circle one on each line.) 
Agree Disagree 

a. Federal support for curriculum development and 

dissemination has improved the quality of 

curriculum alternatives available to schools 1 2 

b. The national^ curriculum effort has greatly improved 

the quality of classroom instruction 1 « 2 

c. The federal government should direct more attention 

toward disseminating the new curricula 1 ......... 2 

d. NSF should continue to sponsor programs to help 

teachers learn to implement NSF-funded curricula 1 2 

e. ^ During the next 10 years, federal support for 

curriculum development Is probably unnecessary 1 * 2 

f. Federally-funded curricultim projects should not 

deal with controversial topics 1 2 

g» Federal support for curriculum development and" 

dissemination tends to create a nationally uniform ^ 
curriculum ; ^ ' 1 . .* 2 

^^heri did you complete this questionnaire? (month) (day) (year) 

THANK YOU FOR YOUP COOPERATION. 



IhH rwoon H authoHxtd'by Itw (P.U 81-507, as anrmncM). Whil« 
you %r% fiot required to r«w>ond, your cooocration iV.iVMdad to 
m«k« tho rMults of ttiU turvoy compraTiontlvt, occur«t*« and timtly. 
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roia» enperintendent has designated yon as the person to respond to this questionnaire 
about diQtnat aurriaulm programs. The first part of this questionnaire (green) asks 
for general information. The remainder of the questionnaire deals with district aur^ 
inoulum programs in one or more specific subject areas and grade ranges. 

1. Which of the following comes closest to ycur job title? 

(Circle one.) 

Superintendent « 1 

Associate or assistant superiatfjadent for instruction.'.. 2 

District supervisor /curriculum coordinator 3 

Department chairman « ^ 

Principal * * 5 

Teacher .• 6 

2. What percent of your time is spent on district-wide. - % IF Oj GO iV 

supervision/coordination of one or more subject areas? 

3. Indicate the subject area(s) for which you are supervisor/coordinator. 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. Mathematics 1 

b. Science 2 

o c . Social Studies ^ . . 3 

d. Reading/Language Arts/Knglish 4 

e. Oiiher Subjects 5 

4. How much of the time that you spend in district-wide supervision/ coordination\ 
is spent on each of the following activities? 

(Circle one on each line.) 

A A A 

Small Moderat e Large 
None Amount Amount Amount 

a. Administrative duties such as scheduling* budgeting, 

filling out forms, ordering supplies, etc 1 2 3 4 

b. Locating and evaluating instructional materials 1 2 3 4 

c. Disseminating information about curriculum materials.. 1 2 3 4 

d. Planning and/or developing curricula v..* 1 2 3 4 

e. Observing classrooms 1 2 3 .4 

f. Hiring teachers 1 2 34.:.\,..4 

g. Evaluating teachers 1 2 3 4 

h. Working with individual teachers outside the class- 

room situation > 1 2 3 4 

1. Providing/coordinating in-service programs 1 2 3 4 

j. Attending professional meetings 1 2 3 4 

5. During the 1975-76 school year, did you attend a professional meeting at the state, 
regional (several states) or national level in each of the follovriLng areas? ^ 

(Circle one on each line.) 



a . mtnemat 

b. Science 

c. Social £ 

d. Readlngy 



Yes 


No 




2 












2 



Indicate whether you belong to a state level professional education organization 
in each of the following areas: 

(Circle one on each line.) 
Yes No 

a. Mathematics - 1 • • j 2 

Science 1 / • 2 

cv Social Science/Social Studies 1 2 

d?\Reading/Language Arts/English. 1 2 

e* Supervision and Curriculum Development 1 2 



To which of the following national professional organizations do you belong? 

^ (Circle all that apply*) 

a. American Educatiotiat Rjssearch Association (AERA) 1 

b. Association for Education of Teachers in Science (AETS) 2 

c . Association for Supervision & Curriculum Development (ASCD) ... 3 

d. International Reading Association (IBA) 4 

National Association of Research in Science Teaching (NARST) . . 5 

National Education Association (NEA) 6 

g. \ National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) 7 

h. XNational Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) .8 



i. 

1. 
m. 



N^ional Council of Supervisors of Mathematics (NCSM) 9 

National Science Supervisors Association (NSSA) ? 10 

National Science Teachers Association (NSTA) 11 < 

Phi D\lta Kappa (EDK) 12 

SocialV^tudies Specialists Association (SSSA) 13 



As a source of inf otanation about neiw developments in education, hoW useful do 
you find each of the\following? 



a. 
b. 
c. 

dJ 

f . 



(Circle one on each line.) 



Not 
Useful 



Somewhat 
Useful 



Very 
Useful 



Teachers .y X 1 2 3 

Principals .\ 1 • 2 3 

Local Subject Specialists /Coordinators .1 2 •«3 

State Department Personnel 1 2 3 



College Courses \. 

Local In-Service ProgramSv^. . 
Federally Sponsored Workshops 



1 
1 
1 



h. 
i. 

j- 
k. 



Teacher Union Meetings • 1 2 3 

Meetings .of Professional Organizations 1 2 3 

Joumals^ and Other Professionai\Publications 1 2 3 

Publishers and Sales Representatives 1 2 3 




\ 



9. Are there one or two journals or periodicals Iwhidh you find particularly helpful 
to 3rou In your work? I ^ * * 

(Circle one.) j 

Ji^ -^i 1 Please si^ecify: a. 

b. 



No 



10a. Have you attended any NSF-sponaored institutes, conferences, or workshops? 

(Circle one.) ^ 

Yes .^....^ 1 ^GO TO Q.lOb 

No \. 2 W TO Q.ll 



10b • Please indicate which of the following NSF-sponsored activities you have attended. 

, \ (Circle all that apply.) 

PRIOR TO 1974 \ 

a. Acadtiftic Year Institutes 1 

b. Adninistfators Conferences .\. 2 

c. Cooperative College-Schcol Science Frograms 3 

d. In-Service Institutes ^ \ 4 

e. Resource Personnel Workshops }/. 5 

f . Suinmer Institutes 6 

1974 TO THE PRESENT (Instructional Improvement Implementation) 

g. Leadership Development Projects 7 

h. School System Projects > 8 

i. Teacher Centered Projects 9 

1976 TO, TfflS PRESENT 
j. Chautauqua Short Courses lo 



11. Indicate the degree of involvement of each of the following in the textbook selection 
process in your district. If you do not know about the involvement of a particular 
group, please circle 1, "Don't Know." 

(Circle one on each line.) 

Don't Not Somewhat Heavily 

Know Involved Involved Invo Ived 



a. Superintendent or assistant superintendent .. 1 

b. District-^de supervisors 1 

c. Principals ......^ , 1 

d. Teacher coomlttees 1 

e. Indivldijal teachers ..^ 1 

f . School board, members . . . * 1 

g. ,Paraits ...^ 1 

h. Students ; i 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



DISTRICT CURRICULUM QUESTIONNAIRE 
K-6 MATHEMATICS 



.Please answer the following 'questions as they apply to mathematics in grades K-6 in 
^your school district. 



Approximately how many teachers of K-6 mathematics are there in your district? 



How^many full-time equi.valent persons are available for district-wide 
supervision/coordination of K-6 mathematics? (Include only the 
proportion of time allocated to mathematics in grades K-6.) 



3a. Are guidelines set by the district for the minimum amount of time to be spent on 
mathematics instruction in any of the grades K-6? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 ,G0 TO Q.Zb . 

No 2 GO TO Q.4 



3b* For each grade level, indicate the recommended minimum amount of time to be spent 
on mathematics instruction each week. If there are no guidelines for a 
particular grade, write 0 for that grade « 

MINUTES PER WEEK 
K 1 2 3 4 5 6 



4. Does your district use aatloaally-normed standardized mathematics tests 
In any of the grades K-6? 

(Circle one;) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q.S 

No 2 GO TO Q.6 



r 



To what exte^tSjhave standardized test results in K-6 mathematics been used in your 
district for each of the following? 

(Circle one on each line.) 

To A To A To A 

Nof: Small Moderate Great 
At All E:ttent Extent Extent 

a. Reporting results to individual teachers ; 1 2 3 ...... 4 

b. Reporting resiilts to students* parents 1 2 3 4 

c. Revising cux^ricula 1 2 3 ...... 4 • 

d. Determining topics for in-service education programs .. 1 2 3 ...... 4'- 

e. Placing students in remedial programs :\ ; 1 2 3 4 

f • Placing students in progrciiis for the gifted 1 2 3 4 

g^ Diagnosis/prescription for individual students 1 2 3 4 

h. Reporting progress for federally- funded programs 1 2 3 4 * 



6a. For each of the following curriculum materials, please indicate if (1) you have seer. . 
it, (2) it was used in grades K-6 in your district prior r.c this year, and (3) if it 
is being used in grades K-^' during phe 1976-77' school year. 

(circle air that apply.) 

Code I Have Used Prior Being Used 

Number . Seen It to 1976-77 in 1976-77 

201 Comprehensive I School Mathv.aiatics Program — Elementary 

Component (CSMP) , 1 2 3 

202 Developing Mathematical Processes (DMP) ....^ 1 2 3 

P 

203 Educational Research Council Mathematics Program 

(formerly Greater Cleveland Mathematics Program) ...... 1 2 3 

204 * Individualized Mathematics System (IMS) 1 2 3^ 

205 Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) 1 2 :.. 3 

206 Infinity Factory l . . . . 2 3 

207 Madison Mathematics Project (MAD-M) 1 2 J 

208 MINNEMiST (Minnesota School Mathematics and Science 

Teaching Proj ect) X. 1 2 . . . ; 3 

209 School Mathematics Study Group (SMSgV 1 2 3 

210 Sear^ih for Understanding Computation (SUC) 1 ...r.... 2 3 

^ - ' , ' 

211 Unified Science and Mathematics for Elementary Schools • . i . 

(USMES)^ 1 ........ 2 3 



6b. With which one of the curriculum materials listed in question 6a *are you most familiar? 
(If you have never seen any of the listed materials, go to question 8.) 

Code Number: * (Please write only one.) 



. ,7:* Please indicate all inajor sources from which you received daformatioa about the 
> materials you specified in question 6b. 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a Teachers 1 

b« Principals • 2 

c. Local Subject Specialists/Coordinators 3 

d. State Department' Personnel 4 

e. College Courses 5 

f • Local In-*Service Programs 6 

g. Federally Sponsored Workshops 7 

h* Teacher Union Hee tings « • 8 

i. Meeting's of Professional Organizations' 9 

j. Journals and Other Professional Publications 10 

k. Publishers and Sales Representatives 11 

1. Project Authors 12 

Involvement in Project Development ..«>•.. 13 



The following factors liay affect K-6 mathematics instruction in your district as 
a whole. In your opinion, how much of a problem is caused by each of the following? 

(Circle one on each line.) 



Serious 
Problem 



a. Belief that mathematics is less important than other 

subjects : 1 

b . Compliance with Federal regulations , i 1 

c. Inadequate facilities • 1 



Somewhat 

Of A 
Problem 



Not A 
Significant 
Problem 



4« Insufficient funds for -purchasing equipment and supplies 1 2 3 

e. Lack of materials for individualizing instruction 1 2 3 

f . Out*of -*date teaching materials > . 1 2 3 

g. Insufficient numbers of \textbooks 1 . . . . ^ . . 2 • . 3 

h* Lack of . student interest in mathematics ..." 1 2 3 

Inadequate student reading abilities i 1 2 3 

j.. Lack of teacher interest ia mathematics 1 2 3 

k. Te'achers inadequately prepared to teach mathematics 1 2 3 



i. Lack of teacher planning time ^ 1 

m. Not enough tiiae to teach mathetnatics 1 

n. Class sizes tco large « 1 

o. Difficulty in maintaining discipline • 1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



p; Inadequate articulation of instruction across, grade levels. 1 ....... 2 3 

q. Inadequate diversity of mathematics elect ives 1 2 3 

r« Low enrollments in mathematics courses 1 2 3 



DISTRICT CURRICULUM QUESTIONNAIRE 
K-6 SCIENCE 



Please answer the following questions as they apply to science in grades K-6 in your 
school district. 



1. Approx^jnately how many teachers of K-6 science are there in your district? 



2. How many full-time equivalent "persons are available for district-wide 
supervision/coordination of K-6 science? (Include only the proportion 
of time allocated to science in grades K-6.) 



3a. Are gtiidelines set by the district for the minimum amount of time to be spent on 
science instruction in any of the grades K-6? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q. 3b 

No 2 GO TO 



3b. For each grade level, indicate the recommended minimum amount of time to be speijt 
on science instruction each week . If there are no guidelines for a particular 
grade, write 0. f or that grade. 

MINUTES PER WEEK 
K 1 2 3 4 5 6 



4. Does your district use nationally-normed standardized science tests in any of the 
grades K-6? . 



(Circle one.) 



Yes 
No 



1 GO TO Q. 5 

2 GO TO Q.6 
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5* To what extent have standardized test results in K-6 science been used in your 
district for each of the following? 

(Circle one on each line.) 

To A To A To A 

Not Small Moderate Great 
At All Extent Extent Extent 

a* Reporting results to individual teachers 1 2 3 4 

b* Reporting results to students' parents 1 2 3 4 

c* Revising curricula 1 2 3 4 

d* Determining topics for in*^service education programs 1 2 3 4 

e* Placing students in ranedial programs 1 2 3 4 

f • Placing students in programs for the gifted 1 2 3 4 

g. Diagnosis/prescription for individual students •••<•••• 1 2 3 4 

h* Reporting progress for federally- funded programs 1 2 3 4 



6a. For each of the following curriculum materials, please indicate if (1) you have seen 
it, (2) it was used in grades K-6 in your district prior to this year, and (3) if it 
is being used in grades K-6 during the 1976-77 school year. 

(Circle all that apply.) 

Code I Have Used Prior Being Used 

Number Seen It to 1976-77 in 1976-77 

101 BSCS Elementary School Science Project 1 2 3 

102 Conceptually Oriented Program in Elementary Science (COPES) 1 2 3 

103 Elementary Science Study (ESS) 1 2 3 

10^ Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 1 .... 2 3 

105 Human Sciences Program (BSCS) 1 2 3 

106 Indlvidxxalized Science (IS) , 1 2 3 

107 HINNE^^AST (Minnesota School Mathematics and Science 

Teaching Project) » 1 2 3 

108 Science — ^A Process Approach (SAPA) 1 2 3 

109^ Science Currlcultom Improvement Study (SCIS) ,. ... 1 2 3 

110 Science Explorations for the Future 1 2 3 

111 Unified Science and Mathematics for Elementary Schools 

(USMES) 1 2 3 

112 University of Illinois Astronomy Program 1 2 3 



6b. With which one of the curriculum materials listed in question 6a are you most familiar? 
(If you have never seen any of the listed materials, go to question 8.) 

Code Number: (Please write only one.) 



ERIC 
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Please indicate all roajor sources from wliich you received information about the 
materials you specified in question 6b. 

(Circle all that apply.) 



a; Teachers , 1 

b. Principals 2 

c* Local Subject Specialists/Coordinators 3 

r d. State Department Personnel ^ -t. 4 

j e» College Courses 5 

I f .* Local In-Service Progr.ams 6 

V g. ^ Federally Sponsored Workshops 7 

h» Teacher Union Meetings .♦.c 8' 

- i. Meetings of Professional Organizations 9 

; * Journals and Other Professional Publications 10 

;>,^ k. Publishers and Sales Representatives 11 

1. Project Authors ^ , 12 

m. Involvement in Project Development 13 



8. 



The following factors may affect K-6 science instruction in your district as a 
whole. In your opinion, how much of a problem is caused by each of .the following? 

(Circle one on each line.) 



Serious 
Problem 



a. Belief that science is less important than other subjects.. 1 

h'. Compliance with Federal regulations 1 

c. Inadequate facilities ^ ♦ 1 



Somewhat 

Of A 
Problem 



2 
2 
2 



Not A 
Significant 
Problem 



3 
3 
3 



d. Insufficient funds for purchasing equipment and supplies .. 1 2 3 

e. Lack of materials for indivldtaalizing instruction 1 2 3 

f. Out-of-date teaching materials 1 2 3 

g. Insufficient numbers of textbooks 1 2 3 



h. Lack of student interest in science 1 

i. Inadequate student reading abilities 1 

j . Lack of teacher interest in science , 1 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



k. Teachers inadequately prepared to teach science 1 2 3 



1. Lack of teacher planning time l 

m. Not enough time to teach science 1 

n. Class sizes too large 1 

•o. Difficulty in maintaining discipline 1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



p. Inadequate articulation of instruction across grade levels. 1 2 .* 3 

q. Inadequate diversity of science elect ives 1 2 3 

r. Low enrollments in science courses 1 2 3 



DISTRICT CURRICULUM QUESTIONNAIRE 
K-6 SOCIAL STUDIES 



Please answer^he following questions as they apply to social studies in grades K-6 in 
your school district. 



1. Approximately how many teachers of K-6 social studies are there in your district^ 



2. How many full-time equivalent persons are available for district-wide 
supervision/ coordination of K-6 social studies? (Include only the 
proportion of time allocated to social studies in grades K-6;) 



3a. Are guidelines set by the district for the minimum amount of time to be spent on 
social studies instruction in any of the grades K-6? 

(Circle one,) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q. 3b 

No 2 GO TO Q, 4 



3b. For each grade level, indicate the recommended minimum amount of time to be spent 
on social studies instruction each week . If there are no guidelines for a 
particular grade, write 0 for that grade. 

MINUTES PER WEEK 



/ 















4. Does your district use nationally-normed standard^.zed social studies tests 
in any of the grades K-6? 

(Circle one.) 



Yes 1 GO TO Q. 5 

No 2 GO TO Q. 6 



5. To what extent have standardized test results in K-6 social studies been used in 
your district 'for each of the following? 

, ' (Circle one on each line.) 

To A To A To A 

y ^' ^ Not Small Moderf^te Great 

' At All Extent Extent Extent 

a. Reporting resuTts/to individual teachers i 2 3 

' b« Reportiixg results to students' parents 1 2 3 



.... 4 
* ... 4 

c Revising curricula i 2 3 ...... 4 



d* Determining topics for in-service education programs*.. 1 2 3 4 

e. Placing students in ^remedial programs 1 2 3 4 

f • Placing students in programs for the gifted l 2 3 4 

g* 'I^iagnosis/prescription for individual students 1 2 3 4 

h. Rep^orting progress for federally-funded programs 1...*.. 2 ...... 3 4 



6a. For each of the following curriculum materials, please indicate if (1) you have seen 
it, (2} it was used in grades K-6 in your district prior to this year, and (3) if it 
is being used in grades K~6 during the 1976-77 school year. 

(Circle all that apply.) 

^^^l I Have Used Prior Being Used 

^iS^ Seen It to 1976-77 in 1976-77 

301 Concepts and Inquiry (Educational Research Council) .....1 2 3 

302 Elementary School Economics I, II (University of Chicago) 1..../...2 3 

303 Elementary Social Science Education Program Laboratorr 
Units (SBA) 1 2 3 

Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 1 2 3 

Family of Man (Minnesota Project. Social Studies) 1 .2 3 

Georgia Anthropology Curriculum Project .....f 1 2 3 

307 Human Sciences Program (BSCS) 1 2 3 

308 Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) !!!!!!!! 1 ...... ..2 ......... i 

309 Our Working World \ 1 2 3 

310 Social Studies Dynamics Program 1 2 3 

311 Taba Program in Social Science 1 2 3 



304 
305 
306 



6b. With which one of the curriculum materials listed in question 6a are you most familiar^ 
(If you have never seen any of the listed ^materials, go to question 8.) 

Code Number: (Please wi^ite only one.) 



1 



7. Please indicate all major sources from which you received information about the 
materials you specified in* question 6b* 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a« Teachers < i 1 

b. Principals 2 

c* Local Subject Specialists/Coordinators 3 

d* State Department Personnel 4 

College Courses 5 

£• Local In**-Service Programs 6 

g. Federally Sponsored Workshops 7 

h* ' Teacher Union Meetings 8 

i. Meetings of Professional Organizations 9 

j • Journals and Other Professional Publications 10 

k* Publishers and Sales Representatives 11 

^ !• Project Authors ^ 12 

- m. Involvement in Project Development ^ . 13 

8. The following factors may affect K-6 social studies instruction in your district as 
a whole. In your opinion, how much of a problem is caused by each of the following? 

(Circle, one on each line.) 

c 

Somewhat Not A- 
Serious Of A Significant 
Probiem* " Problem Problem 

a. Belief that social studies is less important than other 

subjects « 1 2 3 

b • Compliance with Federal regulations 1 2 « 3 

c* Inadequate facilities 1 2 3 

d. Insufficient funds for purchasing equipment and supplies 1 2 3 

e. Lack of materials for individualizing instruction 1 2 3 

f « Out^f«-date teaching materials 1 2 3 

g. Insufficient numbers of textbooks 1 2 3 

h. Lack of student interest in social studies 1 ••••••• 2 3 

i« Inadequate student reading abilities 1 2 3 

j . Lack of teacher interest in social studies 1 2 3 

k". Teachers Inadequately prepared to teach social studies •••• 1 2 3 

1^ Lack of teacher planning .time ...«.«../« 1 2 3 

m^. Not enough time to teach social studies 1 2 3 

n. Class sizes too large 1 2 3 

o. Difficulty in maintaining discipline 1 2 3 

p. Inadequate articulation of instruction across grade levels* 1 2 3 

q. Inadequate diversity of social studies electives . . . 1 2 3 

r. Low enrollments in social studies courses 1 2 3 
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DISTRICT CURRICULUM QUESTIONNAIRE 
7-12 MATHEMATICS 



Please answer the following questions as they apply to matheniatics in grades 7-12 in your 
school district* 



1. Approximately how many teachers of 7-12 mathematics are there in your district? 

2. How many ftill-tlme equivalent persons are available for district- 
wide 8upervi3ion/coordination of 7-12 mathematics? (Include only the 

proportion of time allocated to mathematic s in grades 7-12.) 

J 

3a. What amount of total mathematics instruction is a student in your 
district required to complete in grades 9-12 for high school 

graduation? (Please specify in years, semesters, or quarters.) 

3b. Are there specific mathematics courses which are required? 

(Circle one.) Required Courses: 

Yes 1 (Please specify.) a* 

b. 

No 2 

4. Does your district use natlonally-normed standardized mathematics tests in any of the 
grades 7-12? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q.S 

No 2 TO TO Q. 6 



5. To what extent have standardized test results in 7-12 mathematics been used in your 
district for each of the following? 

(Circle one on each line.) 

To A To A To A 
Not Small Moderate Great 
At All Extent Extent , Extent 

a. Reporting results to individual teachers 1 2 3. ..4 

b. Reporting results to students* parents «... 1 2 3..*..^ ...4 

c. Revising curricula 1 2 3 4 

d. Determining topics for in-service education programs 1 2 3 ^..4 

e« Placing stoidents in remedial programs • 1 2 3 1.. 4 

f. Placing students in programs for the gifted 1 2 3 ...4 

g. Diagnosis/prescription for individual students .... 1 2....... 3 1.4 

h. Reporting progress' for federally-funded programs... 1 2 3 1.4 



^ 



6a. For each of the following curriculum materials, please indicate if (1) you have seen 
it, (2) it was used in grades 7-12 in your district prior to this year, and (3) it 
is being used in grades 7-12 during the 1976-77 school year. 

(Circle all that apply.) 

Code I Have Used Prior Being Used 

Number Seen It to 1976-77 in 1976-77 

201 Comprehensive School Mathematics Program — Elements 

of Mathematics (CSMP-EM) 1 2 3 

202 Huntington li • 1 . . 2 3 

203 Individualized Mathematics System (IMS) 1 2 3 

204 Madison Mathematics Project (MAD-M) e... 1 2 3 

205 Modem Coordinate Geometry 1 2 3 

206 School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) 1 2 3 

207 Search for Understanding Computation (SUC) 1 2 3 

208' Secondary School ^thematics Curriculum Improvement 

Study (SSMCIS) 1 2 3 

209 Stretchers and Shrinkers/Motion Geometry (University 

of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics) 1 2 3 

210 Technology-People-Enviropment (Engineering Concepts 

Curriculum Project - ECCP) 1 2 3 

211 The Man Made World (Engineering Concepts Curriculum 

Project - ECCP) 1 2 3 



6b. With which one of Vne curriculum materials listed in question 6a are you most familiar? 
(If you have never seen any of the listed materials, go to question 8.) 

Code Number (Please write only one.) 

7 . Please indicate all major sources from which you received information about the 
materials you specified in question 6b. 

^^Cii^^-^lTthat apply.) 



a. Teachers 1 

b* Principals 2 

c. .Local Subject Specialists/Coordinators 3 

d^-^State Department Personnel 4 

^ e. College Courses , 5 

f . Local In-Service Programs 6 

g. Federally Sponsored Workshops 7 

h* Teacher Union Meetings 8 

i.. Meetings of Professional Organizations 9 

j . Journals and Other Professional Publications 10 

k. Publishers and Sales Representatives < 11 

1. Project Authors 12 

m* Involvement in Project Development 13 
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8, The following factors may affect 7-12 mathematics instruction in your district as a 
whole. In your opinion, how much of ''a problem is caused by each of the following? 

(Circle one on each line.) 

Somewhat Not A 

Serious Of A Significant 

Problem Problem Problem 

a. Belief that mathematics is less important then other 

subjects 1 2 3 

b . Compliance with Federal regulations l! .\* ! ! ! i ! ! 2 ! ! ! ' ! 3 

c. Inadequate facilities i .^i" 177^777^ 



1. Lack of teacher planning time i 2. 

m. Not enough time to teach mathematics . ^ I......... 2 

n. Class sizes too large ; 1 



o. 



d. Insufficient funds for purchasing equipment and supplies i 2 3 

e. Lack of materials for individualizing instruction 1 .2. ...... .1 . .3 

f . Out-of "-date teaching materials . * , 1 2 3 

g . Insufficient ntanbers of textbooks ; 1. . , 2. ... i 3 

h. Lack of student interest in mathematics 1 2**^^ 3 

i. Inadequate student reading abilities 1 !«. 2'! 3 

j. Lack of teacher interest in mathematics 1 3 

k. Teachers inadequately prepared to teach mathematics 1 .2 3 



Difficulty in maintaining discipline , . 1 2 3 



p. Inadequate articulation of instruction across grade levels. 1.. 2 3 

q. Inadequate diversity of mathematics electives ^.\[[///..2[\ 3 

" Low enrollments in mathematics courses I 1 * 2 3 
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DISTRICT CURRICULUM QUESTIONNAIRE 
7-12 SCIENCE 



Please answer the following questions as they apply to science In grades 7-12 In your 
school district* 



1, Appfoxiffiately how many teachers of 7-12 science are there in your district? 

2* How many full-*tim' eqiiivalent persons are available for district-* 
wide supervision/ coordination of 7-*12 science? (Include only the 
pro port ion of time allocated to science in grades 7-12 . ) 



3a* What aaount of total science instruction is a student in your 
district required to complete in grades 9--12 for high school 

graduation? (Please specify in years, semesters, or quarters.) 

3b. Are there specific science courses which are required? 

(Circle one.) Required Courses: 

Yes 1 (Please specify.) a.^ 

b. 

No 2 

4. Does your district use nationally-normed standardized science tests in any of the 
grades 7-12? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q.S 

No 2 TO TO Q.6 



5. To what extent have standardized test results in 7-*12 science been used in your 
district for each of the following? 

(Circle one on each line.) 

To A To A To A 
Not Small Moderate Great 
At All Extent Extent Extent 

a* Reporting results to individual teachers 1 2 3 4 

b* Reporting results to students* parents 1 2 3 4 

c* Revising curricula **.**.»C' 1 2 3 4 

d* Determining topics ^or in-service education programs 1 2 3 4 

e* Placing students jin remedial programs 1 2 3 4 

f. Placing students in prograxas for the gifted 1 2 ••••• 3 4 

g* Diagnosis /prescription for individual students .... 1 2 3 4 

h. Reporting progress for federally- funded programs... 1 2 3 4 



/ 
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6a. For each of the following curriculum materials, please indicate if (1) you have seen 
it, (2) it was used in grades 7*12 in your district prior to this year, and (3) it 
is being used in grades' 7-12 during the 1976-77 school year. 

(Circle all that apply.) 

Code I Have Used Prior Being Used 

Nuttber . > -Seen It to 1976-77 in 1976-77 

101 Biological Science: An Ecological Approach (BSCS Green) . 

102 . Biological Science: Air Inquiry into Life (BSCS Yellow) . . 

103 Biological Science: Molecules to Man (BSCS Blue) 

104 Biological Science: Interaction of Experiments and Ideas 



113 
U4 
115 



105 Biological Science: Me Now 
AOA_Biolx>^ical_Science: Me and Mj 

107 Biological Science^ Patrema 

108 Biomedical Interdisciplinary ( 

109 Chemical Bond Approach (CBA) < 

110 Chemical Education Materials i 

111 Environmental Studies for Urbt 

112 Human Sciences Program (BSCS) 















1 ... 




... 3 












■3 


1 ... 






1 ... 


.... 2 


... 3 








1 .. . 


2 


... 3 


1 ... 






1 ... 








.... 2 


....3 








1 ... 




... 3- 


1 ... 






1 ... 


.... 2 


... 3 



116 Investigating the Earth — Earth Science Curriculum 

Project (ESCP) ,1 2 3 

117 Outdoor Biology Instructional Strategies (OBIS)^ 1 2 3 

118 Physical Science II (PSII) ! 1 2 3 

119 Physical Science Study Committee Physics (PSSC) 1 2 3 

120 Probing the Natural World-Intermediate Science 

Curriculu3?i Study (ISCS) 1 2 3 

121 Project Physics Course (Harvard) 1 2 3 

122 Science Escplorations for the Future' 1 2 3 

123 Tcchnology^-People-Environment (Engineering Concepts 

Curriculum Project - ECCP) 1 ...v... 2 3 

124 The Man Made World (Engineering Concepts Curriculum 

Iroject - ECCP) 1 2 ; 3 

125 Time, Space, and Matter — Secondary School Science 

Project 1 2 ;. 3 

126 University of Illinois Astronomy Program , 1 2 3 



6b. With which one of the curriculum materials listed in question 6a are you most familiar? 
(If you have never seen any of the listed materials, go to question 8.) 

Code Number (Please write only one . ) 



7. Please, indicate all major sources from which you received information about the 
i^teifials you specified in question 6b. 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. Teachers 1 

I b. Principals ... 2 

-c» Local Subject Specialists/Coordinators 3 

y d. State Department Personnel , 

e. College Courses ^ 5 

f. Local In-Service Programs 6 

g. .Federally Sponsored Workshops 7 

h. Teacher Union Meetings 8 

i. Meetings of Professional Organizations 9 

j. Journals and Other Professional Publications • 10 

k. Publishers and' Sales Representatives 11 

1* Project Authors 12 

m. Involvement iu Project Development 13 

8. The following factors may affect 7-12 science instruction in your district as a 
whole. In your opinion, how much of a problem is caused by each of the fbllowing? , 

(Circle one on each line.) ^ 

Somewha.t Not A 

Serious Of A Significant 

Problem Problem Problem 
<j — - — ^—^^ 

a. Belief that science is less important than other subjects.. 1 2 3 

b. Compliance with Federal regulations 1 2 3 

c. Inadequate facilities ^ 1 2 3 

d. Insufficient funds for purchasing' equipment and supplies 1 2 3 

e. Lack of materials for individualizing instruction 1 2 3:. 

f. Out-of-date teacKing materials ♦ 1..-. 1 2 3 

g. Insufficient numbers of textl}ooks.c 1 2 3 

h* Lack of student Interest in science 1 2 3 

i. Inadequate studfent reading abilities 1 2 . . 3 

j • Lack of teacher interest in science 1 2 3 

k. Teachers Inadequately prepared to teach science 1 2 3 

1. Lack pf teacher planning time '1 2 3 

m. Not enough^ time to teach science 1 2 3 

n. Class sizes too large > 1 2 3 

o . Difficulty in maintaining discipline , 1 2 *3 

P'# Inadequate articulation of instruction across grade levels. 1 2 3 

q. Inadequate diversity of science electives 1 ». 2 3 

r. Low enrollments in science courses 1 2 3 



5^(03 
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DISTRICT CURRICULUM QUESTIONNAIRE 
7-12 SOCIAL STUDIES 

Please answer the following questions as they apply to social studies in grades 7^12 
in your school district. 

V 

1. Approximately how many teachers pf 7-12 social studies are there in your district? 

2. How many full-time equivalent persons are available for district-wide 
supervision/ coordination of 7-12 social studies? (Include only the 
proportion of time allocated to social studies in grades 7-12.) 

3a:. What amount of total social studies instruction is a student in yo\ix 

district required to complete in grades 9-12 for high school graduation? 

(Please specify in years, semesters, or qu<»rters.) - 



3b. 'Are there specific social studies courses which are required? 

(Circle one.) Required Courses: 
Yes 1 (Please specify.) a. ' 

X b. 

2 . ; 

4. Does your district use nationally-normed standardized social studies tests in any 
of the grades 7.rl2? 

(Circle one.) ' - 

Yes 1 GO TO Q.S 

No 2 TO TO Q.6 

5., To what' extent have standardized test results in 7-12 social studies been used in 
your district for each of the following? 

(Circle one on each line.)' • 

To A To A To ,A. 
Not Small Mod(crate Great 
At All Extent Extent Extent 

a. Reporting results to individual teachers 1 2 3 4 

^ b. Reporting results to students' parents 1 2^ 3 4 

c. Revising curricula o « 12 3 4 

d. Determining topics for in-service education programs 1 2 3 4 - 

e. Placin<5 students in remedial programs 1 2 3 4 

f . Placing students dLn programs for the gifted 1 2 3 4 

g. Diagnosis/prescription for individup** students .... 1 2 3 4 

h. Reporting progress for f ederaily-f unv' jd programs... 12 3 4 
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6a. For each of the following curriculum materials, pleaue indicate if (1) you have seen 

it, (2) it was useci in grades 7-12 in your district prior to this year, and^ (3) it 
is being used in^ grades 7-12 during -the 1976-77 school year. ^ 

(Circle all that apply.) 

"Code I Have Used Prior Being Used 

Number Seen It to 1976-77 in 1976-77 

301 American Political Behavior 1 : 2 3 

302 Biomedical Interdisciplinary Curriculum Proiect .'. 1 .2 3^ 

303 Black in White America 1 2 3 

304 Carnegie-Mellon Social Studies Curriculum Project 

(^It Social v^Studies Curriculina) 1. 2 3 

305 Comparing Political Experiences 1 2 3 . 

306 Concepts and Inquiry (Educational Research Council) ... 1 2 3 

307 Economics in Society (ECON 12)'^ 1 2 3 

308 Environmental Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 1 2 3 

309 Exploring Childhood f 1 2 3 

310. Exploring Htiiaan Nature 1 2 3 

'^311 Family of Man (Minnesota Project Social Studies) 1 2 3 

312 Georgia Anthropology Curriculum Proj ect 1 2 3 

313 GeograpHy in an Urban Age — High School Geography 

Project ; 1 2 3 ' 

314 Human 'Behavior Curriculum Project 1 2 3 

315 Human Sciences Program (BSCS) 1 2 ^. 3 

316 Huntingtcrn II 1 2 3 

-.317 — Patterna-JLn^uman..History ~ . Anthropology Curricultim 

Study Project 1 2 3 

318 People and Technology \ 1 2 3 

319 Project Africa .^5^ 1 2 3 

320 Social Studies Dynamics Program 1 2 3 

32lr ^Sociological Resources for the Social Studies (Episodes 
in Social Inquiry Series; Inquiries in Sociology; 

Readings in Soaiology) 1 ; 2 3 



6b. With which one of the curriculum materials listed in question 6a are you most familiar? 
(If you have never seen any of the listed materials, go to question 8.) 



Code Number 



(Please write only one.) 
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7. Please indicate all major sources from which you received information about the 
materials you specified in question 6b. 

(Circle all that apply.) 



a* Teachers 1 

b» Principals 2 

c. Local Subject Specialists/Coordinators 3 

. d. State Department Personnel 4 

-e« College Courses ♦•^ , 5 

f • Local In*<*Service Programs 6 / 

.g. Federally Sponsored Workshops 7 j 

c h. Teacher Union Iteetings 8 / 

i. Meeting^ of Professional Organizations 9 / 

j ♦ Journals and Other Professional Publications 10 / 

k. Publishers and Sales Representatives . , 11 

1 . Project Authors * 12 

m. Involvement in Project Development 13 



8. The following factors may affect 7-12 social studies instruction in your ciistrict as 
a whole. In your opinion, how much of a problem is caused by each of the^ following? 

(Circle one x)n each line.) 

Somewhat Not A 
Serious Of A Significant 
Problem Problem Problem 

a. Belief that social studies i3 less important than other 

subjects 1 2 • 3 

b. Compliance with Federal regulations 1 2 / 3 

c. Inadequate facilities : 1 2' 3 

4. Insufficient funds for purchasing equipment and supplies 1 2 3 

e. Lack of materials for individualising instruction 1 2 3 

f . Out--of-date teaching materials 1 2 3 

g. Insufficient numbers of textbooks 1 2 3 

h. Lack of student ^interest in social studies 1 /2 3 

i. Inadequate student reading abilities 1 2 3 

j« Lack of teacher interest in social studies 1 , 2 3 

k. Teachers inadequately prepared to teach social studies .... 1 1 2 3 

1. Lack of teacher planning time 1 2 3 

u. Not enough time to teach Isocial studies , 1 2 3 

n* Class si^es too large ««« 1 2 3 

,o. Difficulty In maintaining discipline * 1 i. 2 3 

p. Inadequate articulation of instruction across grade levels. 1 '.. 2 3 

q« Xt^adequate diversity of social studies electives 1 2 3 

r. Low enrollments in social studies courses 1 2 3 



j 
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' O.M.a. No. 099-S- 76010 
At>proval Expir« 12/31/77 



Title: 



1. Approxliaately what percent of your time is spent in statewide 
supervision/coordination of mathematics? 



2. 



How much of the time that you spend in statewide mathematics supervision/ 
coordination is spent on, each of the following activities? 



(Circle one on each line.) 



None 

a. Administrative duties such as scheduling, budgeting, 

filling out forms, ordering supplies, etc 1 . 

Planning and/or developing curricula 1 

c. Locating and evaluating instructional materials 1 . 

d. Evaluating district mathematics programs 1 

e. Writing proposals 1 

f . Providing/coordinating in-^service programs 1 

g. Working with state supexn/isors of other subject areas 1 . 

h. Working with district supervisors and department heads . 1 . 
±* Working with college personnel 1 

j . Attending professional meetings 1 



A 

Small 
Amount 



A 

Moderate 
Amount 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 • • • • • 3 

2 3 

2 3 



A 

Large 
Amount 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 



3. What is your office's budget for the support of mathematics education in 
your state? (Include salaries) 



$ 



4a. 



4b. 



Hcve you attended any NSF-sponsored institutes, conferences, or workshops? 

(Circle one.) 



Yes 
No 



1 
2 



GO TO Q.4b 
GO TO Q. 5 



Please indicate which of the following NSF-sponsored activities you have attended. 

(Circle all that apply.) 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f . 



g- 
h. 
i. 



PRIOR TO 1974 

Academic Year Institutes X 

Administrators' Conferences 2 

Cooperative College-School Science Programs 3 

In-service Institutes 4 

Resource Personnel Workshops 5 

Summer Institutes 6 

1974 TO THE PRESENT (Instructional Improvement Implementation) 

Leadership Development Projects 7 

School System Projects 8 

Teacher Centered Projects 9 

1976 TO THE PRESENT 



j. Chautauqua Short Courses 



10 
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5. As a source of infonnatiou about new developments in education, how useful do 
you find each of the following? 

(Circle one on each line.) 



Not Somewhat Very 
Useful Useful Useful 



a. 
b. 




1 

1 


. . 2 . . . 
.. 2 ... 


3 

... 3 


c. 


Local Subject Specialists/Coordinators 


1 


.. 2 .. . 


3 


d. 


State Departmeat Personnel 


1 


.. 2 ... 


... 3 


e. 




1 


.. 2 ... 


... 3 


f . 




1 


.. 2 ... 


... 3 


g- 


Federally Sponsored Workshops • 






... 3 


h. 




l\ 






i. 


Meetings of Professional Organizations , . - , . 


1 


.. 2 ... 


... 3 


j. 


Journals and Other Professional Publications 


1 






k. 




1 


.. 2 ... 


... 3 



6a. What amount of total mathematics instruction is a student in your state required to 
complete in grades 9-12 for high school graduation? 
(Please specify in years, semesters or quarters.) 

6b • Are there specific mathematics courses which are required? 

(Circle one») ' Required Courses: 
Yes 1 Please specify: a. 

b. 

c. 

No Z 



7a. Does your state establish specific competencies in mathematics which students must 
attain prior to high school graduation? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q.8a 

No 2 GO TO Q. 7b 



7b. Does your state plan to implement a basic competency program in mathematics? 
If so, when? 

(Circle one.) 



Yes 
No 



1 Date: 
2 



8a» Are guidelines set by the state to determine the minimum amount of time to be 
spent In elementary mathematics Instruction? 



(Circle one.) 



Yes 
No 



1 
2 



GO TO Q. ab 
GO TO Q.9a 



8b. For each grade level, Indicate the recommended minimum amount of time to be spent 
on mathematics Instruction each week. If there are no guidelines for a particular 
grade, write 0 for that grade.. 



K 



MINUTES PER WEEK 
2 3 4 



9a,, 



a. 
b. 



f . 
g- 

h. 
1. 

j. 
k. 
1. 
m. 

n« 

o« 
P- 



Please Indicate the curriculum materials In the following liat about which you 
have disseminated ^Information to teachers and local supervisors In your state. 

(Circle all that apply.) 

Comprehensive School Mathematics Program — Elementary Component (CSMP) 1 

Comprehensive School Mathematics Program — Elements of Mathematics (CSMP-EM) . . 2 

Developing Mathem£\tlcal Processes (DMP) 3 

Educational Research Council Mathematics Program (formerly Greater 

Cleveland Mathematics Program) 4 

Huntington II . . « 5 

Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) * 6 

Infinity Factory 7 

Madison Mathematics Project (MAD-M) 8 

MINNEMAST (Minnesota School Mathematics and Science Teaching (MINNEMAST) 9 

Modem Coordinate Geometry 10 

School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) 11 

Search for Understanding Computation (SUC) 12 

Secondary School Mathematics Curriculum Improvement Study (SSMCIS) 13 

Stretchers and Shrlnkers/Motion Geometry (University of Illinois 

Committee on School Mathematics) « 14 

Technology-People-Environment (Engineering Concepts Curriculum Project-ECCP) . . 15 

The Man Made World (Engineering Concept? Curriculum Project-ECCP) 16 

Unified Science and Mathematics for Elementary Schools (USMES) 17 



9b* Specify the name of the one set of curriculum jiaterials listed in question 9a that 
you have spent the most time aid effort disseminating. 
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10. Please indicate all major sources from which you received ijiformation about the 
materials you specified in question 9b. 

(Circle all that apply.) 



a. Teachers 1 

b. Principals c 2 

c. Local Subject Specialists/Coordinators 3 

d. State Department Personnel 4 

e. College Courses 5 

f . Local In-Service Programs 6 

g. Federally Sponsored Worki^hops 7 

h. Teacher Union Meetings 8 

i. Meetings of Professional Organizations 9 

j . Journals and Other Professional Publications 10 

k» Publishers and Sales Representatives 11 

1. Project Authors 12 

m. Involvement in Project Development 13 



11. Please indicate whether you have performed each of the following tasks in disseminating 
those materials. 

(Circle one on each line.) 
Yes No 



a. Conducted an in-service meeting or workshop about the materials? 1 ... 2 

b. Supplied sample materials for consideration? * .^^ 1 ... 2 

c. Arranged for a consultant or sales person to meet with instructioaal 

staff to discuss the materials? ♦ 1 ... 2 

d. Sent a written description of the materials to instructional staff? 1 ... 2 

e. Discussed the materials with instructional staff? 1 ... 2 

f . Arranged for instructional staff to visit a school to see the materials 

in use? , 1 ... 2 

g. Arranged for instructional staff to attend a presentation or institute 

to learn about the materials? 1 ... 2 

h. Helped instructional staff try the materials on a pilot basis? 1 ... 2 



12. Are there one or two journals or periodicals which you find particularly helpful to 
you in your work? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 Please specify: a. . 

b. 

No 2 " ~ 



O §4 
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13. The following factors may affect K-6 and/or 7^12 mathematics instruction In your 
state as a whole. Indicate if each factor is (1) a serious problem at K-6 only 
(2) a serious problem at 7-12 only, (3) a serious problem in both K-6 and 7-12, 
or (4) not a serious problem at either K-6 or 7-12. 

(Circle one cn each line.) 

Serious Serious Serious Not A 
Problem Problem Problem. Serious 
K-6 Ooly 7-12 Only K-6 and 7-12 Problem 

a. Belief that mathematics is less important than 

other subjects 1 2 3 4 

b. Compliance with Federal regulations 1 2 3 4 

c. Inadequate facilities 1 2 3 4 



d. Insufficient funds for purchasing equipment and 

supplies 1 ... 2 3 ..4 4 

e. Lack of materials for individualizing instruction. 1 2 3 4 

f • Out-of-date teaching materials 1 2 3 4 

g. Insufficient niunbers of textbooks 1 2 3 4 



h. Lack of student Interest in mathematics 1 2 3 4 

1. Inadequate student reading abilities 1 2 3 4 

j . Lack of teacher Interest in mathematics 1 2 3 4 

k. Teachers Inadequately prepared to teach math 1 2 3 4 



1. Lack of teacher planning time 1 2 3 4 

m. Not enough time to teach mathematics 1 2 3 4 

n . Class sizes too large 1 2 3 4 

o. Difficulty in maintaining discipline 1 2 3 4 



p. Inadequate articulation of Instruction across 

grade levels 1 2 3 4 

q. Inadequate diversity of mathematics electives .... 1 2 3 4 

r. Low enrollments In mathematics courses 1 2 3 4 



s. Other 1 2 3 4 

t. ^ 1 2 3 4 

u. 1 2 3 4 



Tnit report ft authoritad by i«w <P.L. 81*507, «• amtnclw}). Whll« 
you aro nat r«qulr«d to rMpond, your cooporttton U nMd«d to 
milt« xh9 ratultsof thU wrvty compr*h«m(v«« •c«urm, «nd timtly. 
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Title: 



1. Approximately what percent of your^tlme is spent in state^d.de 
supeanrtLsion/coordination of science? 



2. How much of the time that you spend in statewide science supervision/ 
coordination is spent on each of the following activities? 

(Circle one on each line.) 

A A .A 

Small Moderate Large 

^ ' None Amount Amount Amount 

a. Ad mini strative duties such as scheduling, budgeting, 

filling out forms, ordering supplies, etc 1 .... 2 3 ...... 4 

b» Plann i ng and/or developing curricula .„._.^ 1 .... 2 3 4 

c. Locating and evaluating instructional materials 1 .... 2 3 !!!!!! 4 

d» Evaluating district science programs 1 .... 2 3 4 

e* Writing proposals 1 ..... 2 3 ...... 4 

f. Providing/ cbordinating iu-service programs . . . 1 ...» 2 3 4 

g. Working with state supervisors of other subject areas 1 2 3 4 

h. Working with district "^v^pervisors and department heads . 1 2 3 ...... 4 

i. Working with college peMt^nnel 1 .... 2 3 4 

j. Attending professional meetings i 1 .... 2 3 4 



3. What is your officers budget for the support of science education in $ 

your state? (Include salaries) 

4a. Have you attended any NSF-sponsored institutes, conferences, or workshops? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q. 4b 

No 2 GO TO Q. 5 

4b. Please indicate which of the. following NSF-sponsored activities you have attended. 

(Circle all that apply.) 



PRIOR TO 197A 

a. " Academic Year Institutes 1 

b. Administrators Conferences ^ 2 

c. Cooperative College-School Science Programs 3 

d. In-service Institutes' •. .. 4 

e. Resource Personnel Workshops 5 

f. Summer Institutes ^ 6 

^ 1974 TO THE PRi^SENT (Instructional Improvement Implementation) 

g. Leadership Development Projects 7 

h. School System Projects 8 

1» Teacher Centered Projects 9 

,1976 TO THE PRESENT 

j . Chautauqua Short Courses 10 



5* Aa a source of ixxfonnation about new developments In education, how useful do 
you find each of the following? 

(Circle one on each line.) 







riOu 


Somewhat 


Very 






Useful 


Useful 

WW w^ 


Ufipful 


a 

c& • 




1 


9 


Q 


b. 




T 


o 


o 


c. 


Local Sublect ST)ecialists/CoordlnAtnr<; 


1 




0 


d. 




1 ... 


... 2 


.. 3 


e. 








.. 3 


f . 




1 ... 


... 2 .... 




g- 


Federally Sponsored Workshops 






.. 3 


h. 








.. 3 


1. 


Meetings-of Professional Organizations 






.. 3 


j. 


Journals and Other Professional Publications 








k. 




1 . . . 


... 2 





6a» What amount of total science instruction is a student in your state required to 
complete in grades 9-12 for high school* graduation? * 

(Please specify in years, semesters or quarters.) • 

<» 

6b. Are there specific science courses which are required? 

(Circle one.) Required Courses: 

Yes 1 Please specify: a. 

^ 

c. . . 

No 2 0 ' 



7a. Does your state establish specific competencies in science which students must 
attain prior to high school graduation? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q.8a 

No 2 GO TO Q. 7b 

7b. Does your state plan to implement a basic competency program in science? If so, when? 

(Circle oneO 

Yes 1 Date: 

No 2 



8a* Are guidelines set by the state to determine the minimum amount of time to be spent 
in, elementary science instruction? 

(Circle oneO 

Yes 1 GO TO Q. 8b 

No 2 GO TO Q.9a 

8b, For each grade level, indicate the recoimnended minimum amount of tdLme to be spent on 
science instruction e^*ch week. If there are no guid'^ lines for a particular grade, 
write 0 for that grade. 

MINUTES PER WEEK 
K 1 2 3 4 5 6 



1 

9a. Please indicate the curriculum materials in the following list about which you have 
disseminated information to teachers and local supervisors in your state • 

(circle all th«t apply.) 



a* BSCS tXmmaUrf Schdol Sci«ica Ftojact 1 

b. CPQCtpcuaUy Orltscad TrograM la Elcsttttary Sclanca (COPES) 2 

c. Slaaaatary SclMca Scudr (ESS) « 3 

d. XadivldtMaixad Scl«nc« (IS) • 4 

«. MHINSMAST (Klxmaaoca School Hatbaaatlca and Sclanca Teaching Project) 5 

f. Sclanca — K Procaaa Approach (SAPA) 6 

g- Sclanca Currlciilua Iaprova»anc Study (SGXS) ^. 7 

h« Unified. Sclansa ani Mathaaatlca for Ucsantary Schools (USKES) 8 

1« Blologldal Sclanca: An Ecological' Approach (BSCS-Green) 9 

J. Biological Sclanca; An Inquiry Into Ufa (BSCS Yellow) 10 

k. Biological Science: Ifolaculaa to Kan (BSCS Blue) II 

1« Biological Science: Interaction of Exparlaents and Ideas 12 

ia« Biological Science: Me Now 13 

a« Blologi^cal Science: Me and My Cnvlronaant 14 

o« Biological Science: .Pat tame and Processes 15 

p. Biomedical Interdisciplinary Currlctilus Project I6 

q* Chemical Bond Approach (CBA) 17 

r« Chealcal lEducadon Katarlala Study (CKEM Study) 18 

a* EnvlronaMintal Studies for Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 19 

t. Huaan Sciences Prograja (BSCS) 20 

u. Huntington II .^, 21 

V. Individualiz«i Science Instructional Systems (ISIS) 22 

w« Introductoiry Physical S«il«nc« (IPS) 23 

%• Investigating the Earth — Earth Science Curriculum Project (ESCP) ^ 24 

y. Outdoor Blelegy Instructional Strategies (OBIS) 25 

z: Physical Science II (PSII) ^••I 26 

aa. Physical Science Study Committee Physics (PSSC) 27 

bb. Probing t)xe Natural World — IntermedUte Sdencb Curriculum Study (ISCS) 2d 

cc. Project Physics Course (Harvard) 29 

dd. Sd^ce Explorations for the Future 30 

ee. Technology-People-Environmant (Engineering Concepts Curriculum Project- 

KCCP) 31 

. The Man Made World (Engineering Concepts Curriculum ProJect-ECCP) 32 

gg. Tlmet'Space^ and Matter **- Secondary School Science Project . 33 

hh. University of Illinois Astronomy Progrnt .* 34 



9b • Specii> the name of the one set of curriculum materials listed in question 9a that 
you have spent the most time and effort disseminating. 
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10* Please indicate all major sources from which you received information about the 
materials you specified' in question 9b. ' 

^ ' (Circle all that apply.) 

a. Teachers 1 

b. Principals • 2 

c. Local Subject Specialists/Coordinators 3 

d. State Department Personnel 4 

e. College Courses ^ * 5 

f. Local In-Service Programs ,6 

g. ' Federally Sponsored Workshops I . . 7 

h. ^ Teacher Union Meetings * 8 

' i« Meetings of Professional Organizations * 9 

- j. Journals and Other Professional Publications 10 5 

; k. Publishers and Sales Representatives 11 

1. Pcoject Authors 12 

^ m. Involvement in Project Development ..1 13 

11. Please indicate whether you have performed each of the following tasks in disseminating 
those materials. 

(Circle one on each line.) 

Yes No 

a. Conducted an in-seirvice meeting or workshop about the materials? 1 2 

b. Supplied sample materials for consideration? 4 1 2 

c. Arranged for a consultant or sales person to meet with instructional 

staff to discuss the materials? 1 2 

d. Sent a written description of the materifils to instructional staff? 1 2 

e. Discussed the materials with instTnictional staff? 1 2 

f . Arranged for instructional staff to visit a school to see the materials 

in use? « 1 2 

g. Arranged for instructional staff to attend a presentation or institute 

to learn about the m<^terlals? ' • 1 2 

h. Helped instructional staff try the materials on a pilot basis? 1 2 



12. . Are there one or two journals or periodicals which you find particularly helpful to 
you in your work? ^ 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 Please specify: a. 



No 
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13 • The following factors may affect K-6 and/or 7-12 science insttoiction in your 

state as a whole. Indicate if each factor is (1) a serious problem at^K-6 only 
(2) a serious problem at 7-12 only, (3) a serious problem in both K-6 and 7-12, 
or (4) not a serious problem at either K-6 or 7-12. 

(Circle one on eafch line.) ^ 




Serious Serious Serious Not A 
Problem Problem PrGrt)lem Serioua 
K-o Only 7-12 Only K-6 and 7 -12 Problem 

a. Belief that science is less important than 

other subjects 1 2 *3 4 

B. Coprpliance with Federal regulations i 2 3 4 

c. Inadequate facilities 1 2 3 4 



' d. Insufficient funds for purchasing equipment and 

supplies 1 2 3 ^. 4 <^ 

• e. Lack of materials for individualizing instruction. 1 2 4 

f. Out-of-date teaching materials ^ 1 \. 2 3 . . . . . . 4 

g. Insufficient numbers of textbooks 1 2 3 4 



h. Lack of student interest in science • 1 ....... 2 3 . . w \ 4 

i. Inadequate student reading abilities 1 2 3 4 

j. Lack of teacher interest in science 1 ....... 2 ^3 4 

Jt/ Teachers inadequately prepared to teach science 1 2 3 4 



1. Lack of teacher planning time 1 2 3 4 

m. Not enough time to teach science 1 2 Z 4 

n. Clase sizes too large '. 1 2 3 4 

c. Difficulty in maintaining discipl ae 1 1 2 3 4 

p. Inadequate articulation of instruction across ' ' - 

grade lavels - l ^ 2 \ 3 4 

q. Inadequate diversity of science elect ives 1 2 3 4 

r. Low enrollments in science courses 1 2 3 4 



s. Other 1 ^* 2 3 4 

^ : 1 2 3..., ....4 

u. ^ ; 1 2 3 ..... 4 
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Title: 



1. Approxijaatel> what percent of your time is spent in statewide 
supervision/coordiuation of social studies? 



2. « How much of the time that you spend in statewide social studies 
coordination is spent on each of the following activities? 



a. 



supervision/ 



(Circle one on each line.) 

'a a a 

Small Modera t e Lar ge 
None Amount Amount Amount 



Administrative duties such aa scheduling, budgeting, 

filling out forms, ordering supplies, etc, 1 

Planning and/or developing curricula 1 

Locating and evaluating instructional materials 1 



d. Evaluating district social studies programs 1 

e« Writing proposals * 1 

f . Providing/coordinating in-service programs 1 

g» Working with state supervisors of other subject areas 1 

h. Working vith district supervisors and department heads . 1 

i. Working with college personnel 1 

j. Attending professional meetings 1 



2 . 

2^. 
2 . 

2 . 
2 . 
2 . 

2 . 
2 . 
2 . 
2 . 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 



3. What is your office's budget for the support of social studies education in $ 
your state? (Include salaries) 



4a. 



Have you attended any NSF-sponsored institutes, conferences, or workshops? 
! (Circle one.) 



Yes 
No 



1 

2 



GO TO Q.4b 
GO TO Q. 5 



4b. Please indicate which of the following NSF-sponsored activities you have attended. 

(Circle all that apply.) 



a. 
b. 
c* 
d. 
e. 
f . 



g- 
h* 
i. 



PRIOR TO 1974 

Academic Year Institutes * 1 

Administrators Conferences « ^ 2 

Cooperative College-School Science Programs . i 3 

In-service Institutes 4 

Resource Personnel Workshops 5 

Summer Institutes 6 

197 , 4 TO Bffi PRESENT (Instructional Improvement Implementation) 

Leadership Development Pro j ects 7 

School System Projects 8 

Teacher Centered Projects 9 

1976 TO THE PRESENT 

Chautauqua Short Courses 10 
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5. 



As a source of Informatlcti about new deve.lopin3iits in education, how useful do 
you find each of the following? % 



(Circle one on each line.) 







Not 


Somewhat 


Very 






userux 


userux 


userux 


a« 








.. 3 


b. 


Principals 


1 


9 


0 


c • 


Local Subiect: Sneciall^tQ/CoordirLatnTQ 


1 


9 




d. 


Sf.ate Department Personnel • • • c 


1 


9 




e. 




1 ... 






f . 




1 ... 


... 2 .... 


.. 3 


8« 




1 ... 


... 2 


.. 3 


h. 




1 ... 




.. 3 


i. 


Meetings of Professional Organizations 




■■■■ 


.. 3 


j. 


Jounmls and Other Professional Publications 








k. 








. . 



6a. What amount of total social studies instruction Is a student in your state required 
to complete In grades 9-12 for. high school graduation? 
(Please specify- In years, semesters or quarters.) 



6b. Are there specific social studies courses which are required? 

(Circle one.) Required Courses: 
Yes 1 Please specify: a. 

b. 

c. 

No 2 



7a. Does your state establish specific competencies In social studies which students 
must attain prior to high school graduation? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q. 8a 

No 2 GO TO Q. 7b 

7b. Does your state plan to Implement a basic competency program in social studies? 
If so> when? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 Date; 

No 2 



^ 




8a« Are guidelines set by the state to determine the minimum amount of time to be 
spent in elementary social studies Instruction? 



Yes 
No 



(Circle one.) 

.... 1 GO TO Q. 8b 
....2 GO TO Q.9a 



8b. For each grade level, indicate the recommended minimum amount of time to be spent on 
social studies instruction each week. If there are no guidelines for a particular 
grade,' write 0 for that grade. 



MINUTES PER WEEK 



9a. PXease indicate the curriculum materials in the following list about which you 
have disseminated information to teachers and local supervilsors in your state. 

(Circle all that apply.) 



a. American Political Behavior 1 

b. Biomedical Interdisciplinary Curriculum Project 2 

c. Black in White America 3 

Carnegie-Mellon Social StiAz^r^s Curriculum Project iolt Social Studies 

Curriculum) ..c ^ 4 

e. Comparing Political Experiences 5 

f . Concepts and Inquiry CEducatlonal Research Council) 6 

g. Economics in Society (ECON 12) \ 7 

h. Elementary S«:hool Economics I, II (University of Chicago) 8 

i. Elementary Social Science Education Program Laboratory Units (SRA) 9 

j . Environmental Studies for .Urban Youth (ESSENCE) 10 

k. Exploring Childhood \ 11 

1 . Exploring Human Nature 12 

m. Family of Man (Minnesota Project Social Studies) 13 

n. Georgia Anthropology Curriculum Project 14 

o. Georgraphy in an Urban Age — High School Geography Project 15 

p. Human Behavior Curriculum Project 16 

Htunan Sciences Program (BSCS) 17 

r « Huntington II < 18 

s. Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) 19 ' 

t. Materials and Activities for Teachers and Children (MATCH) 20 

u . Our Working World *. 21 ^ 

V. Patterns in Human History — ^Anthropology Curriculum Study Project 22 

w. People and Technology i\ 23 

X* Project Africa « 24 

y. Social Studies Dynamics Program 25 • 

2. Sociological Resources for the Social Studies (Episodes in Social Inquiry, 

Series, Inquiries In *Sdclology, Readings in Sociology) , 26 

aa* Taba Program in Social Science 27 

0 

■« * 



9b. Specify the name of the one set of curriculum materials llstefi in question 9a that 
you h^ve spent the most time and effort disseminating. 
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10. Please indicate all major sources from which you received information about the 
materials you specified in question 9b. 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. Teachers •••• 1 

b. principals • 2 

c. Local I object Specialists /Coordinators 3 

d. State Department Personnel ^ 

e. College Courses 5 

f . Local In-Service Programs*^ 6 

g. Federally Sponsored Workshops 7 

h. Teacher Union Meetings 8 

i. Meetings of Professional Organizations 9 

j. Journals ^xxd Othar Professional Publications 10 

Publishers and Sales ReF»resentatives 11 

1. Project Authors 12 

m. Involvement li Project Development 13 

11. Please indicate whether you have performed each of thfi following tasks in disseminating 
those materials « 

5p (Circle one on each line.) 

Yes No 

a^ Conducted an in-service meating or workshop about the materials? ^. 1 ... 2 

b« Supplied sample materials for consideration? 1 ... 2 

c. * Arranged for a consultant or sales person to meet with instruccioual 

staff to discuss the materials? 1 ... 2 

d. Sent a written description of the materials to instructional staff? 1 ... 2 

e. Discussed the materials with instructional staff? 1... 2 

f . Arranged for iAStructional staff to visit a school to see the materials 

in use? • 1 . . . 2 

g. Arranged for instructional staff to attend a presentation or institute 

N:o learn about the materials? . ^ * . . 1 . . . 2 

h. Helped instructional staff try the materials on. a pilot basis? 1 ... 2 



12. ' Are there one or two journals or periodicals which you find particularly helpful to 
you in your work? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes 1 Please specify: a. 

• b. 

No 2 
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13 • The following factors may affect K-6 and/or 7-12 social studies Instruction in your 
state as a whole. Indicate if each factor is (1) a serious problem at K-6 only 
(2') a serious problem at 7-12 only, (3) a serious probL^ja in both K-6 and 7-12, 
or (4) not a serious problem at either K-6 or 7-12. 



a. 

i. 

c» 



(Circle one on each line.) 



Serious Serious Serious 
Problem Probleir Problem 
K-6 Only 7-12 Only K-6 and 7- 

Belief that social studies is less important 

than other subjects , 1 2 3 ... 

Compliance with Federal regizlations 1 2 3 ... 

Inadequate facilities 1 2 3 ... 



12 



Not A 

Serious 

Problem 



4 
4 
4 



d. Insufficient funds for purcliasing equipment and 

supplies 1 

e. Lack of materials for individualizing instruction* 1 

f . Out-of-date teaching materials 1 



g. Insufficient numbers of textbooks 1 2 



h. Lack of student interest in social studies 1 2 3 

i. Inadequate student reading abilities 1 1 2 3 

j» Lack of teacher interest in social studies 1 2 3 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



k. Teachers inadequately prepared to teach social 

studies 1 2 3 4 

1. Lack of . teacher planning time 1 2 3 4 

m. Not enough time to teach social studies 1 2 3 4 

n. Class sizes too large 1 2 3 4 

o. Difficulty in maintaining discipline 1 2 3 4 



p. Inadequate articulation of instruction across 

grade levels 1 2 3 « 4 

q. Inadequate diversity of social studies electives.. 1 2 3 4 

r. Low enrollments in social studies courses 1 2 3 4 

8." Other 1 2 J.. 3 4 

t. 1 2 3 4 

u- ■ 1 2 3 4 
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LIST OF MATHEMATICS TEXTBOOKS /PROGRAMS 
(To be used for questions 24a and 2Ab) 

The following is a list of frequently used mathewatics textbooks and programs* The list is arranged 
alphabetically by publisher and if there is more than one author, only the first author is shown. 

CODE 

NUMBER TEXTBOOK /PROGRAM PUBLISHER 



701 


lUiUxoUll l^LUjcUL rioucLXclXo \vXs\Xj vX) \\j<xyi.ii } 


Addison-Wealey Publishing Co., 


Inc. 


702 


CiXcUlcllLciL y DUIIUUX wclLllclll€tLXl.o ^CtXCJlOXZ/ ■ 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 


Inc. 


703 


TnvpQt* i OA t* 1 n& ^r«hnn1 Mn ^h<amn t* ^T7-I r«hnl rj ^ 

l.lt V CO t Xgo t Xltg OUliUUX n«l UllcUlC&i. l.£> ^CtXCIlUX^/ 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 


Inc. 


704 


l7V>II1^1^X 1 to i*IICIUC»U XV>0 \uXC>KiUXi^/ 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 


Inc. 


705 


Mfl t'hpmA t* i p Q TflT'OPf* ^vQf'Am ^ITanrj^ 
im uiiciuca u X 0 xcxl^cl ^jtslciu ^^.ciiic^y 


American Book Co* 






rixciix^an ArxcruueLxc rrogram oerxes 


Ann Avrbor Publishing Co. 




707 




Borg Warner Educational Systems 


708 


v^auiuL xu^c rici LiiciiuiLxuo irLOgLam oerxes 


Cambridge Book Co., Inc. 




709 


Basic Foundation Units in Arithmetic (Schlegel) 


Continental Press 




710 


Continental Complete Arithmetic Series (Schlegel) 


Continental Press 




71 1 


xiiuxvxuuaxxy rrcscrxDea inSLtUCCxon \LrL} 


Croft Publications 




712 


nuucLii riaLncuiaLXCo nauc neanxng^i^ux ^Nunz ^ 


Cuisenaire Company of America, 


Inc. 


71 




Curriculum Development Associates 


714 


£\L X LIUUS L X U 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc. - 




715 


T MfiT'n'irKy Miiml%aT*o 4 a T?im 1 Poll T* /I ^ 

i^cciL 11X11^ nuuiDeLo xs run v^^^^xu^ 


Doubleday Publishing Co. 




1 xo 


icauii ric numDexo ^vixnuexoy . 


Doubleday Publishing Co. 




71 7 


jiiSsenLxax nouern nacnemacxcs v^-i-ennony 


Ginn & Co. 




71ft 


uxnn riaLnemacxcs • An i\ppxxeu Approacn vinunerzeei^ 


Ginn & Co. • 




719 


xiiuxvxuucixx^cu riaLnemaLXCo DyoLem ^xno^ 


Ginn & Co. 




720 


Elementary Mathematics Series (Payne) 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 




721 


Basic Arithmetic, 


Harlow Publishing Co. 




722 


Heath Elementary Mathematics Program (Dilley) 


D. C. Heath & Co. 




723 


Hoffman Information Systems: Math Achievement (Nikolai) 


Hoffman Information Systems 




724 


Exploring Elementary Mathematics (Keedy) 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 




725 


Holt School Mathematics (Nichols) 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 




726 


Mathematics for Individual Achievement (Denholm) 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 




727 


Modern School Mathematics: Structure and Use (Duncan) 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 




728 


Structural Arithmetic (Stern) 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 




729 


Arithmetic Readiness Series (Lennes) 


Laidlaw Brothers 




730 


Laidlaw Mathematics Series (McSwain) 


Laidlaw Brothers 
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CODE 
NUMBER 



TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM 



PUBLISHER 



731 The Understanding Mathematics Program (Gundlach) 

V32 Basic Skills in Math Series (Clark) 

733 Developing Mathematics; Macmillan School Mathematics (Phillips) 

734 Progranuned Math (Sullivan Associates) 

735 Mastering Arithmetic Facts (Marriott) ^ 

736 Field Mathematics Program Series (Rucker) 

737 Numbers for You and Me (Dawson) 

738 Developing Mathematical Processes (Moser) 

739 Schoolmath (Kramer) 

740 ' The Random House Mathematics Program (Suppes) 

741 Distar Arithmetic (Engelmann) 

742 £RA Mathematics Learning System (DeVault) 

743 rlathematics Around Us: Skills and Applications (Bolster) 

744 Seeing Through Arithmetic Program (Hartung) 

745 Modern Mathematics Through Discovery (Morton) 

746 Silver Burdett Mathematics System (LeBlanc) 

747 Nuffield Mathematics Project Series 

748 Developing Pre-Number Ideas (Lucas) 



Laidlaw Brothers 

Laurel Publishing Co. 

Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. /Webster Division 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Rand McNally & Co. 

Rand McNally & Co. 

Random House, Inc. 

Science Research Associates, Inc. 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Silver Burdett Co. 
Silver Burdett Co. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Winston Press, Inc.* 
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LIST OF SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS/PROGRAMS 

(To be used for questionslaSa and 25b) 

1 



The following is a list of frequently used science textbJpks and progratas. The list is arranged 
alphabetically by publisher and if there is more than onefauthor, only the first author is shown. 



CODE 

'umber 



TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM 



PUBLISHER 



301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
809 

310 
311 
312 
313 
31A 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 

321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 

331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 

ERIC 



Essence I 
Essence II 

STEM: Elementary School Science (Rockcastle) 
Investigating In ScieDce (Jacobson) 
Exploring and Understanding Series (Br&ker) | 
Process-Concept Science Series 
Worlcl of Science (Novak) 
Mlnnemast Units 

Science for Human Value (MacCracken) 

I 

* " I 

Ginn Science Program (Atkin) 
Science: A Process Approach (SAPA) 
Science: A Process Approach (SAPA II) 
Concepts in Science (Brandwein) 
University of Illinois Astronomy Program (Atkin) 
Today's Basic Science Series (Navarra) 
Young Scientist Series (Navarra) 
Heath Science Series ^Schneider) 
Modern Elementary Science (Fischler) 
Measurement, Concepts and Applications (Gardner) 
Modular Activities Program in ^Science (Berger) 

Individualized Science (IS) 

New Laidlav Science Program (Smith) 

Science, Environment,* and Man (Sullivan) 

BSCS/Lippincott Elementary School Sciences Program 

Nuffield Science Program 

Macaillan Science Series (Barnard) 

Science for Tomorrow* s World (Barnard) 

My World of Science Series (Obourn) 

Elementary Science Study Program (ESS) 

Science: People, Concepts, Processes (Holmes) 

Discovering Science Series (Piltz) 

Elementary Science: Learning by In ^stigating (ESLI) 
Science Curriculum Improvement Study (SCIS): Life Science 
Science Curriculum Improvement Study (SCIS): Physical Science 
Science: Understanding Your EnvironTaent (Mallinson) 
Steck-Vaughn Elementary Science Series (Ware) 



Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc 
Addison -Wesley Publishing Co., Inc 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc 
American Book Co. 
Benef ic Press • 
Benefic Press 
Bobbs-Merrilt Co. 
Edutech Products, Inc. 
Follett Publishing Co. 

Ginn & Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

Harccurt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
Harper 6 Row Publishers, Inc. 
Harper 6 Row Publishers, Inc. 
Harper 6 Row Publishers, Inc. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Imperial Learning 

Laidlaw Brothers . 

Leswing Press 

J* B. Lippincott Co. 

MacDonald Education 

Macmillan Publishing Co*, Inc. 

Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Rand McHally & Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Silver Burdett Co. 
Steck-Vaughn Co. 
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LIST OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS/PROGRAMS ^ ^ 

(To be used for questions 23a atid 23b) 

The following is a list of frequently used social studies textbooks and programs ♦ The list is arranged 
alphabetically by publisher and if th*.re is more than one author, only the first author is shown. 



CODS % 
NUMBER • TEXT/PROGRAM 

801 Essence I 

802 Essence II <- 

803 Fiel<< Social Studies Program (Gross) 

804 People: Cultures, Times, Places 

805 The Taba Prograi^ in Social Sci'ence 

806 Elementary School Econoaics I 

807 Elementary School Economics II 

808 Concepts & Inquity Series 

809 ^ ' Exploring the Social Sciences Series (Davis) 

810 Basic Understanding Series 

811 Experiential Development Progr;^ (Munsen) 
' 812 Han: A Course of Study (MACOS) (Dow) 

813 Man and Communities Series 

814 Exploring Series 

815 World of Mankind Series ((^igley) ' 

816 Glnn Social Science Series (Kenworthy) 
81? Tiegs-Adams Series 

818 Hess and Nations: v A World History (Mazour) 

819 Social Sciences: Concepts and Values (Brandwein) 

820 Our family of Man (Moss) 

821 Heath Social Studit^ Series (Preston) 

822 Holt Databank Systen for Elementary Social Studies (Fialder) 

823 Laidlaw Social Science P,rogram (King) 

824 Mac^^illan Social Studies Series (Cutright) 

825 * Social Studies: Focus on Active Learning 

826 Social Learning Curriculum (Goldstein) 

827 Man and His World Series ^ 

828 Dimensions of Personality 

829 Man in Action Series- (Presno) 
. 830 People^-Choices-Deciaions 

831 Our Working World (Senesh) ' . 

832 • Social Science Laboratory Units (Lippitt) 

833 Investigating Man's World Program 

834 Contemporary Social Scienca Curriculum (Anderson) 

835 Silver Burdett Social Science (Anderson) 



" PUBLISHER 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Co. 
Addison-Wasley Publishing Co. 
Addison-Wesiey 'Publishing Co. 
A^d.ison--W«8ley Publishing Go. 
Adr](lson-»^<5Sley Publishing Co. 
Allied Education Council 
Allied Education Council 



Allyn & Bacon,. Inc. 
American Book Co. 
Benefi-: Press 
Benefic Precs 
Curric ulua Development 
Fidel* ;r Publishing Co. 



Associates, Inc. 



Follett Publishing Co. 
Follett Publishing To. 
Ginn & Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

harcoijrr Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

V 

Hhrper & Row Publishers, Inr\ 

D^^C. Heath & Co. ^ 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Macmilian^ Publishing Co., Inc. 

Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 

Noble hi Noble Publishers » Inc. 

Pflaum/Standard 
.Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
^Random House-Singer/School Division 

Science Research Associates ^ 
Science Research Associates 
Scott, Fore^tman & Co. 
Silver Burdett Co. 
Silver Burdett Co. < 
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. LIST OF MATHEMATICS TEXTBOOKS /PROGRAMS 
(To be used foi^ questions 24a and 24b) 

The following is a list of frequently used mathematics textbooks and programs. The list is arranged 
alphabetically by publisher within each area of mathematics. If there is more than one author, only 
the first author is shown* 



CODE 

NUMBER . TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM 

BUSINESS AND CONSUMER MATHEMATICS 

401 Business and Consumer Mathematics (Saake) 

402 Consumer Mathematics (Lankford) 

403 Career Mathematics: Industry and the Trades (Lyng) 

404 Math for Daily Living (Lewis) 

405 Business and Consumer Arithmetic (Olson) 

406 Applied Business Mathemat:ics (Piper) 

407 Mathematics for the Consumer (Fairbank) 

ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY 

408 Algebra I (Johnson) 

""409 Algebra with Trigonometry (Johnson) 

410 Advanced Algebra (White) 

411 Fundamentals of Algebra (VJhite) 

412 . Algebra in Easy Steps (Stern) 

413 Algebra (Welchons) 

414 Discovering Algebra 

415 Introduction to Algebra (UICSM) 

416 Holt Algebra I (Nichols) 

417 Holt Algebra II with Trigonometry (Nichols) 

418 Elementary Algebra (Denholm) 



PUBLISHER 



Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 



Add ison-Wesley Publishing, Co., 
Add ison-Wesley Publishing, Co., 
Allyn & Bacon> Inc. 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
American Book Co. 
Ginn & Cc 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 



Inc. 
Inc. 
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c 



CODE 

^"HBER TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM 

ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY (cont'd) 

419 Modern Algebra and Trigonometry: Structure and Method (Dolciani 

420 Modem Algebra: Structure and Method (Dolciani) 

421 Modem School Mathematics: Pre-Algebra (Dolciani) 

422 Modem Trigonometry (Hboton) 

- 423 Preparing to Use Algebra (Shulte) 

424 Using Advanced Algebra (Dalton) 

425 Using Algebra (Travers) 

426 Plane Trigonometry With Tables (Heinewan) 

427 Modem Mathematics (Skeen) 

428 Elementary Algebra (Devlin) 

429 Algebra One (Vogeli) 

430 Algebra Two and Trigonometry (Vogeli) 

GE(»1ETRY 

431 Analytic Geometry (Fuller) 

432 Geometry (Moise) 

433 Geometry (Jacobs) 

434 . Holt Geometry (Nichols) 

435 Geometry (Jurgensen) 

436 Modem Coordinate Geometry (Roseuuaum) 

437 Modern Geometry: Structure and Method (Jurgensen) 

438 Modem School Mathematics; Geometry (Jurgensen) 
4!^ School Mathematics Geometry (Anderson) 

440 Geomet;:y: A Transformation Approach (Coxford) 

ADVANCED MATHEMATICS 

441 Calcu7^.s and Analytic Geometry (Thomas) ' 

442 Advanced Mathematic Series 

443 Calculus with Analytic Geometry (Clarke) 

444 Elementary Mathematical Analysis (Herberg) 

445 Modem Introdudtory Analysis (Dolciani) 
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I ERJC • , 



PUBLISHER 



Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co* 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Laidlaw Brothers 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Random House 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Silver Burdett Co. 
• Silver Burdett Cq, 



Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 
W. H. Freeman Publishing Co. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 



Addison-^Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 
Cuisenaire Co. of America, Inc. 
D. C. Waath & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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TEXTBOOK/PROGKAM 
OTHER AREAS OF HATHEHATICS 



Discovery in Matheftatics (MAD-M) 
Ebcploratlon in Mathenatlcs (HAD-M) 
Individualising Mathaaatics (Foley) 
Investigating! School Mathemtatics (Eicholz) 
School Mathenatics (Eicholz) 
Success with ^thematlcs (Fleenor) 
Unified Hathenatics Series (SSMCIS) (Fehr) 

Fundamentals of Mathematics (Stein) \ 
Refresher Mathematics (Stein) 
Mathematics Target System (K^ne) 
3a8ic Mathematics Series 
Modem Mathematics Made Meaningful (Kunz) 
School Math Project (SWP) 

/ 

Essentials of Mathematics (Sobel) 

Ginn Mathematics: An Applied Approach (Immerzeel) 

Globe Mathematics Program (Peters) 

Harbrace Mathematics (Payne) 

Key Ideas In Mathematics (Gerardi) 

Harper & Row School Mathematics (Pettofrezzo) 

U.I.C.S.M. Mathematics^rogram (Braunfeld) 

Heath Mathematics: /Secondary Level (Rising) 

High School Mathematics (UICSM) 

Mathematics: Modern Concepts and Skills (Dilley) 

Hoffman Information Systems: Math Achievement (Hikolal) 

Exploring Mo^ieili Mathematics (Keedy) 

Holt Schoo^Mathematics (Nichols) 

Trouble footing Mathematics Skills (Bernstein) 



PUBLISHER 



Add 1 s on-Wes ley 
Addison-Wesley 
Addison--Wesley 
Addison-Wesley 
Add 1 s on-Wes ley 
Addison-Wesley 
Addison-Wesley 



Publishing Co* , Inc. 
Publishing Co. , Inc«* 
Publishing Co. , Inc. 
Publishing Co., Inc. 
Publishing Co., Inc. 
Publishing Co., Inc. 
Publishing Co., Inc. 



Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
.\lyn & Bacon, Inc. 
American Book Co. 
Cnisenaire Co. of America, Inc. 
Culseneiru Co. of America ^ Inc. 
Cuisenaire Cc. of America, Inc. 

Ginn & Col 

Ginn & Co. 
^ Globe Bock Co., Inc. 

Har court Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
" Harper & Row Publishing, Co. 

Harper & Row Publishing, Co.* 

> 

D. C. ?eath & Co. 

D. C. Heath £• Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 

Hoffman Information System 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 

Holt, Rinehart & WlnstQn, Inc« 
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CODE 

NUMBER . TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM 

OTHER AREAS QF MATHEMATICS 

473 Mathematics for Achievcaent Series (Herrick) 

Mathematics for Individual Achievement (Denholm) 

475 Modem School Mathematics: Structure and Method (Dolciani) 

476 Modem School Mathemacrics: Structure and Use (Duncan) 

477 Laidlaw Mathematics Series (McSwain) 

478 The Understanding Matheiuatics Program (Gundlach) 

479 Macmillan School Mathematics Program (Phillips) 

480 Programmed^ Mathematics (Sullivan Associates) 

481 Discoveries in Modem Mathematics (Smith) 

482 Field MathematiC Program Series (Rucker) 

483 School-Math (Kramer) 

484 SRA Mathematics Learning System (DeVault) 

485 Activities in Mathematics Program (Johnson) 

486 Mathematics Aroupd Up: Skills and Applications (Bolster) 

487 " Modern Mathematics Through Discovery (Morton) 

488 Silver Wdett Mathematics (LeBlanc) 

489 Unified Modern Mathematics (SSMCIS) 
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ERIC 



PUBLISHER 



Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Ctf, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers ^ * 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Webster Divis 

Charles £. Merrill Publishing co. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. . 

Rand McMally & Co. 

Science Research Assoc., Inc. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Silver Burdett Co. 
Silver Burdett Co. 
Teachers College Press 
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LIST OP SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS /PROGRAMS 
\ (To be used for questions 24a and 24b) 

"The following Is a list of frequently used science textbooks and programs, 
publisher vlthin each area o£ bclcucis. IZ luoi:^ Li ;^rc than one. author, 

CODE 

KUMBER TEXTBGOK/PROGRAM 
BIOLOGY 

101 Biology: Introduction, to Life (Hason) 

102 Biology (Kimball) ' * - : 

103 Action Biology (Weinberg) , • • , 

104 Biology: An Inquiry into the Nature of Life (Weinberg) 

105 Inquiry into Biological. Science (Jacobson) 

106 Patterns of Life (Schwartz) 

107 ~ Fundamental Concepts of ^todern Biology (Haskel) 

108 ' Concepts in Modern Biology (Kraus) 

109 Unified Biology (Brucia) , 

110 Concepts and Inquiries in Biology 

111 EMI Progranned Biology Series 

112 Biological Science (Gregory) . 

113 ^ Pathways in Biology (OxenhomJ 

114 Biological Science: An Inquiry into Life (BSCS Yellow) (Moore) 

115 Biology: Patterns in the Environment 

116 Biology (Kroeber) * | * " ^ 

117 Biology: You and Your Environment (Cunningham) 

118 BSCS Laboratory Blocks ^ 

119 Biological Science: Invitations to Discovery (BSCS) 
L20 Biological Science: Patterns and Processes (BSCS) 

121 Modern Biology (Otto) 

122 Biological Science: M6lecules to Man (BSCS Blue) 

123 Elements of Biology (Weisz) 

124 Science of Biology (Weisz) 

125 Biology: Living Systems (Oram) 

126 Biological Science: Interaction of Experiments and Ideas (BSCS) 

127 Biology and Human Progress (Eisman) 

128 Ideas and Investigations in Science: Biology (Wong) 

129 Biological Science: An Ecological Approach (BSCS Green) 

130 Biology: A Functional Approach (Roberts) 

131 ' Biology (Villee) 

132 Biology (Smallwood) . 

133 Biology: A Search for Order in Cofaplexity (Moore) 

578 • . , ' 



list is arranged alphabetically by 
rhe flrat author is shown* * 



PUBLISHER 



Addison-W^sley Piiblishitig Co.» Inc. 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Co.» Inc. 

Allyn & Bacon 9 Inc: 

Allyn & Bacon /Inc. 

American Book Co. ^ ^ *- - 

American Book Co. " \ 

AMSCO Schopl Publications, Inc. 

Cambridge Book Co., Inc. 

CEfiCO/Standard Publishing 
Educational Vlethods, Inc. ^ 
Educational Methods, Inc. 
Ginn & Co. 

Globe Book Co., Inc. 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc« 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich,/ Inc. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co.'" 
ri. C. Heath & Cc. 
Holt, Rinehart''& Winston, Inc. 
Holty Rinehart & Winston, Inc. . 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
, McGtavf-Hill Book Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Charles E« Merrill Publishing Co. 
Prentlce-»-Hail, Inc» 
Prentice-Hall » Inc. 
?rentice-Hall» Inc* 
Rand McHally & Co. 
Ro'nald Press Co. 
W« B. 'Saunders Co. 
Silver Durdett Co. 
Zonderyan Publishing Hous'e 



CODE / 
WltdtER TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM 

, CKgilaT RY / 

134 CheAlcal Pr.inclples (Dickerson) / 

• 135 Che«l8r.ry:'^A Programed, Multl-Itevel, Individualized Study 
Course (Blbeau) / 

136^ Keys to Chemistry XLedbetter) / 

127 / Inquiries In Chenistry (TXirner/ ' ^ 

138 ► Chealstry: Patterns and Prope^rties (Blckel) 

139 Concepts la Modem Chemistry Akavanah) 

_ ^'Chealstrx: _An Experimental Science (Plmentel) 

141 Pathways In Sciences Chemistry (Oxenhorn) 

142 Concepts In Chemistry (Greenseone) 

143 Interdisciplinary ^proaches to Chemistry (lAC) 

144 Chemistry: * Experiments and Principles (CHEM Study) (O^Connor) 

145 Action , Chemistry (Bolton) 

146 Foundations of Chaalstry (Toon) i 

147 Modem Chemistry (Metcalfe) 

148 Chemistry^;' An Investigative Approach (Cotton) 

•149 Challenges to Science Soiries: Chemistry; A Humanistic Approach 

(Vallarino) 

15D Chemistry (Qoagliano) 

151' Chemistry (Sienko) 

152 Ch^istry: A Modem Course (Smoot) 

153 Chemistry: Experimental Foundations (Parry) 

154 General Chemistry (Day) 

155 Chemistrv (Choppin) 
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PUBLISHER 



Addison-Wesley Publishing Co,, Inc. 

Addiaon-Wesley Publishing Co,, Inc. 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co.^ Inc. 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
American Book Co« 
Cainbridge Book Co.^ Inc. 
W* H>- Freeman & Co. 

Globe Book Co., Inc. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, Inc. 
Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 
D« C. Heath & Co. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 



McGraw-Hiai Bqok Co. 
McGrawt-Hlll Bqok Co, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. ^ 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Silver Burdett jCo. 




CODE 

MWBER TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM 
PHYSICS 

- o 

156 College Physics ^(Seai^a) 

157 Physics: Concepts and Models (Uenham) 

158 . World of Physics (Hulzer) 

159 Elements of Physics (Boglan) 

160 Physics: Its Methods and Meanings (Taffel) 

161 Physics: A Basic Science (Verwiebe) 

162 Pathways in Science: Physics (Oxenhorn) 

163 Concepts in Physics (Miller) 

164 .PSSC Physics (Haber-Schalm) 

165 Modern Physics (Williams) 

166 The Project Physics (Rutherford) 

167 ^ Physics: Fundamentals and Frontiers (Stollberg) 

168 Elements of Physics (Smith) 

169 ' Physics- Principles and Insights (Freeman) 

170 The Man Made World (ECCP) 

171 Physics: Principles and Problems (Murphy) 

172 Investigations in Physics (Renner) 

173 Elements of Modern Physics (Goble) 

174 Physics (Genzer) 

175 Physics, An Environmental Science (White) 
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serIc 



PUBLISHER 



Addison-Wes^ey Publishing Co., Inc. 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
American Book Co. 
Globe Book Co., Inc. 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
""Holt, Rinehart & Winston, IncI 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Miller Books 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Ronald Press Co. 
Silver Burdett Co. 
Von-Nostrand 



CODE 
HUMBER 



TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM 



EARTH SCIENCE 



PUBLISHER 



ERIC 



196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 

204 
205 
206 
207. 
208 
209 



Earth Science: A Laboratory Approach (Harean) 

Exploring Earth Science CHturber) 

Earth Sclenfie: Ihe World We Uve In (Kawowltz) 

Inquiry Into Earth and Space Science (Jacobson) l 

Pathways In Science: Earth Science (Oxenhom) 

Our Environment In Space: The Earth Sciences (Navarra) 

Our Planet In Space: The Earth Sciences (Navaira) 

Earth and Space Science (Wolfe) 
Modern Earth Science (Ramsey) \ 
• ESCP Pamphlet Series (Beyer) 
Investigating the Earth (ESCP) 
Spaceship Earth: Earth Science (Jackson) 
TJie Earth-Space Science (Hlbbs) 

Earth Science: A Search for Understtndlng, (Brown) 
Challenges to Science Series: Earth Science (Heller) 
Time, Space and Matter (TSH) 
Focus on Earth Science (Bishop) 

Earth -Science; -Patterns In Our Eiivlromoent (Bisque) 

Interaction of Earth and Time: Inquiry In Earth Science (Abraham) 

Earth Science (Brown) ' 

LIFE SCIENCE 

Life Science; A Laboratory Approach (Harean) 

Exploring Life Science (Thurber) 

Life Science: A Modern Course (Mason) 

Life Science: A Problem Solving Approach (Cajrter) 

The World of Life (Branley) 

Life: Its Forms and Changes 

Life and the Molecule: The Biological Sciences (Navarra) 
Life in the Environment: The Biological Sciences (Navarta) 

Spaceship Earth: Life Science (Stone) 
Life Science: A Search for Understanding (Brown) 
Challenges to Science Series: Life Science (Smallwood) 
Focus on Life Science (Uelmler) 

Ideas and Investigations in Science: Life Science (Wong) 

Interaction of Man and the Biosphere: Inquiry in Life Science (Abraham) 
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Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 

Allyn & Bacon » Inc. 

American Book' Co* 

American Book Co. 

Globe Book Co,, Inc. 

Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 

Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 

D. C, Heath Co. 

Holt, Rlnehart & Winston, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co* , 
Laldlaw Brothers 

J. B. Llpplncott Co. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co« 

McGraw-Hill Book Co, 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 

Prentice-Hail', Inc. 

Rand McNally & Co. 

Sllveir Burdett Co. 



Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc, 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc» 
American Book Co . 
Glnn & Co; 
Ginn & Co. 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, Inc« 
Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 
Harper & Rov Publishers, Inc. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

J. B. Llpplncott Co. 

McGi:aw-Hill Book Co. 

Charles E. ^Merrill Publishing Co. 

Prentice-Hall, inc. 

Rand McNally & Co. 
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TEXTBOOK/PROGR AM 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

'Physical Science; A Laboratory Approach (Harean) 
Exploring Ptiyalcal Science (Thurber) 
Inquiry into Physical Science (Jacobaon) 
Physical Science: AxProblem Solving Approach (Carter) 
The Physical World (Branley) 

Energy and the Ato«: ' The Physical Sciences (Navorra) 

Our Physical Envlronnciit; The Physical Sciences (Navarra) 

, Modern Physical Science (Tracy) 
Spaceship Earth: Physical Science (Hill)* 
The Physical Sciences (Flsk) 

Physical Science: A Search for Understanding (Brown) 
Challenges to Science Series: Physical Science (Williams) 
Focus on Physical Science (lleimler) 

Ideas and Investigations in Science—Physical Science (Dolmatz) 
Introductory Physical Science .(IPS) (Haber-Schaim) 
Physical Science II (PSII) (Haber-Schalm) 
Physical Sci'enceT^for Progress (P^lla) 

Interaction of >^*tter and Energy r'^ Inquiry in Physical Science (Abraham) 
OTHER SCIENCE 

Thinking Ahead in Science 

Science for a '/Changing World (Munch) 
; Concepts and Challenges in Science Series (Winkler) 
^ Individualized Scl^ce Instructional System (Burkman) 

University of Illinois Astronomy Program (Atkin) 

Patterns and Processes of Science (Brock) r 

Modern Science Series (Blanc) 

Science for Space Age (Smith) 
^Principles of Science Series (Helmler)., 

Matter » Energy and Change (Tounsend) 

Intermediate Science Curriculum Study: Probing the Natural World 



PUBLISHER 



Addlson-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
American Book Co. 
Glnn & Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 
Harper & Row Publishers /^Inc. 

^!Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Prentice^Hall/ Inc. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc-' 
Rand McNally & Co.' 



American Book Co. 
Benefic Press 
CEBCO/Standard Publishing 
Ginn & Co. 

Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 

D. C. Heath & Co< 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 

Scott Foresman & Co* 

Silver Burdett Co. 



LIST OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS /PROGRAMS 



(To be used for questions 23a and 23b) 

The following Is a list ol frequently used social studies textbooks and programs. The list is arranged alphabetically 
by publisher within each area of social studies. If there is more than one author » only the first author is shown. 

. CODE 

NUMBER ^ TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM PUBLISHER 

AMERICAN HISTORY 

501 The American Experience (Madgic) Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 

502 Janherst Project Units in American History (Brown) Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 

503 The People Make a Nation ^^Sandler) Allyn^^ Bacon, Inc. 

504 History: U.S.A. (Allen)"' ^ AmericanX^ok Co. 
505. U*^S.A. History With D^pcuments (Allen) * American Book Co. 

506 Freedom^s Frontiers: The Story of the American People (Clark) Benziger» Bruce, Glencoe, Inc. 

507 , Land of the Free: A History of the U.S. (Caughey) Benziger, Bruce, Glencoe, Inc. 

508 Search for Freedom (Jacobs) ,^ Benzigar, Bruce, Glencoe, Inc. 

509 From Subject to Citizen ^ Denoyer-Geppert Co. 

510 American History (Abramowitz) Follett Publishing Co. 

511 American Nation: ' Adventures in Freedom (Abramowitz) Follett Publishing Co. 

512 American History for Today (Branson) Ginn & Co. * 

513 Decisions in United States History (Kenworthy) ' Ginn & Co. 

514 Episodes in American History (Bums) Ginn & Co. 

515 In Search of America (Sandler) . Ginn & Co. 

516 America: Its People and Values (Wood) Harcourt Brace Joyanovich, Inc. 

517 ^ Building the American Nation (Reich) Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

518 Rise of the American Nation (Todd) Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

519 A People and a Nation (Ver Steeg) Harper and Row Publishers, Inc. 

520 America: A Modern History of the U. S. (Freldel) D. C. Heath & Co. 

521 American Pageant: A History of the Republic (Bailey) ' D. C. Heath & Co. 

522 The Americans: A History of the U.S. (Fenton) Holt, Rinehart &\Wlnston^ Inc. 
523/* Challenge of America (Okun) Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
523 i< Discovering American History (Kownslar) Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 

524 The Shaping of America (Curry) Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 

525 'History of the United States (Wade) ^ ^ Houghton Mifflin Co. 

526 Liberty and Union: A History of the United States (Ridge) Houghton Mifflin Co. 

527 This is Americans Story (Wilder) Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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589 
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CODE 



HUMBBR 


TEXTBOOK/ PROGRAM 


PUBLISHER 




AMERICAN HISTORY (cont d.) 




528 


History of a Free People (Bragdon) 


Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 


529 


As It Happened: A History of the U. S. (Sellers) 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


530 


0 The Impact of Our Past: A History of the U. S. (Weisberger) 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


531 


Adventure of the American People (Graff) 


Rand McNally & Co. 


532 


The Free and the Brave (Graff) 


Rand McNally & Co. 


533 


United States History: Search for Freedom (Current) 


Scott, Foresman & Co. 


534 


Adventures in American History (Glanzrock) 


Silver Burdett Co. 




CIVICS^ CITIZENSHIP AND GOVERNMENT 




' 535 . 


Challenge of American Democracy, The (Felder) 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 


'536 


Crucial Issues in American Government (Fraenkel) 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 


537 


Magruder*s American Government (McClenaghan) 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 


538 


Anjerican Society: Inquiry into Civic Issues (Allen) 


American Book Co. 


539 


Civics (Ball) 


Follett Publishing Co. 


540 


American Political Behavior (Mehlinger) 


Ginn & Co. 




Conflict, Politics and Freedom (Quigley) 


Ginn & Co. 


542 


Voices for Justice (Quigley) 


Ginn & Co. 


543 


' Your Rights and Responsibilities as^ an Americaa- Citizen (Quigley) 


Ginn & Co. 


544 


Trailmarks of Liberty (Ratcliffe) 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


545 


Our American Government and Politicar System (Wit) 


Laidlaw Brothers 


546 


American Government in Action' (Resnick) 


Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 


^547 


Process of Amei:ican Government: Cases and Prol)lems (Feder) 


Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. 


548 


America's Political System (Woll) 


Random House, Inc. 


549 


American Adventures (Epstein) 


Scholastic Book Services 


550 


American Adventures (Friedman) 


Scholastic Book Services 


551 


^Qerican Adventures (Hoexter) 


Scholastic Book Services 


552 


American Government in The Twentieth Century (Abenstein) 


Silver Wdett Co. 



WORLD HISTORY 




553 
554 
555 
556 
557 
558 
559 
560 



590 



A Global History of Man (Stavrianos) 
Pageant of World History (Leinwand) 
World History (Abramowitz) 

World History: A Cultural Approach (Roselle) 

Exploring Civilizations (Linder) 

Exploring World History (Hold) - 

Building the Modem World (Biller) 

Men and Nations: A World History (Mazoux:) 



Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
Allyn„ & Bacon, Inc^ 
Follett Publishing Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

Globe Book Co., Inc. ^ 
Globe Book Co., Inc. 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
Karcourt. Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
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CODE 
NUHBER 



TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM 



PUBLISHER 



WORLD HISTORY (cont^d)- 

«^ 

561 The Ecuaene: Story of Humanity (McNeill) 

562 The Record of Mankind (Roehm) 

s563 Han's Unfinished Journey: A World History (Perry) 

564 Man's Cultural Heritage: A World History (Welty) 

565. World History Through Inquiry (Massialas) 

566 World Cultures Program 

567 Living World History (Wallbank) 

CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 

568 Crucial Issues in American Government (Fraenkel) 

569 Harvard University Social Studies Project (Oliver) 

570 Conter ^orary S<^clal Prolilems Series 

571 Living* in Urban American (Fenton) . 

572 - Analysis of Public Issues (Shaver) - 

573 Justice in Urban America Series 

574 Black in White America 

575 Inquiry int6 Crucial American Problems (Fraenkel) 

576 Problems of American Society 

577 Public Issues Series 

SOCIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY > WORLD CULTURES, GEOGRAPHY 

578 People: Cultures, Times, Places 
57ft World Studies Inquiry Series (Birch) 

580 Asian Studies Inquiry Program (Michaelis) 

581 Episodes in Social Inquiry Series (SRSS) 

582 Inquiries in Sociology (SRSS) 

383 Readings in Sociology Series (Hughes) 

584 Vital Issues: America Series 

585 ' Anthropology Today 

586 Society Today 

587. World of Mankind Series (Quigl^y) 



Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 

C. Heath & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Scholastic Book Services 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 



Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
AiDerlcan Educational Publishers 
Dickenson Publishing Co. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Washington Square Press 
Xerox Educational Publishers 



Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 
Addison*-Wesley Publishing Co., 
^ Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
Cambri(^ge Book Co. 
CRM Books 
CRM Books^ * 
Follett Publishing Co. 



Inc 
Inc 
Inc 



ERLC 
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CODE 

NUMBER ♦ TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM ' 

S OCIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY (cont'd) 

« 

588 Ginn Social Science Series (Kenworthy) 

* 589 Sociology. (Landis) 

590 * Anthropology (Salzmann) 

59f Sociology; The Study of Human Relationships (Thomas) 

592 Modern Sociology (Roller) 

593| Htman Experience: - World Culture Studies (Weitzmari) 

594 World Regional Studies 

59^5 ^ Geography In an Urban Age (klgh School Geography Project) 

596 . Patterns In Human History (ACSP) 

597 The Wide World; A Geography (James) 

598 , Sociology (Horton) ^ 

599 Sociology: An Analysis of Life In Modem Society (Green) 

600 Sociology (Sankowsky) 

601 " Western Man and The Ifoaem World Sex;^e^ (James) 
602" Inquiry Into WorWCulture Series (^raenkel) 

603 . Investigating Han's World (Hanna) 

604 Concern Series 

605 Mankind In Time and Place <Cooper) 

. 606 ''The Human Values Series' (Arnsplger) 

ECONOMIGSL 

607 Economics In Society (ECON 12) (Helbum) 

608 Economic Man (Rader) 

609 Economics: An Analytical Approach (Harriss) -r 

% 610 The American Economy: Analysis, Issues, Principles (Sampson) 

611 Understanding Our Economy (Mortenson) 

612 Economics and The Ataerican System (Davies) \ 

613 Economics ia Action (Calderwood) 

614 Economics (McConnell) ^ 

615 Economics (Samuelson) 

616 World of Ecbnonics (Silk) 

617 -Economics: Principles and Practices (Brown) 

618 *The Economic Process (Daugherty) 



594 



PUBLISHER 



Ginn & Co. ^ 
Ginn &^ Co, 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc« 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc^ 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co, 
Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc, 
Macmillan Publishing Co,, Inc'* 
Macmillan Publishing Cc , , Inc« 

McGraw-Hill 'Book Co* 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Oxford Book Co\ 
Pergamcn Press, Inc. 
Ptentice-Hall, Inc* 
Scott, Foresman & Co, 
Silver Burdett Co. 
Silver BuVdett Co. 
Steck-Vaughn Co. 



Addiscn-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc 
Benefic Press 
Gfnn & Co. 

Houghton Mifflin ' ^. 

Hough toit Mifflin Co. 

J. B, LippincQtt Co, 

Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 

McGraw-l?ill Book Co, 

McGraw-Hill Book Co, 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 



-\ 




$0DBV 



. TEXTBOOK/PROGRAM \ 

. jPSYCHOLOGY ^ ' \ 

§^tr ' fsyc^oiogy: The Science of Behavior (Branca) ; \ 

^620" Ps)rchology:^ Ourselves and Others (Tallent) ; 

•r^fiii^''^' Psytholot^^fe ' V 

:622l : . % . Un^eratand^ Psychology \ 

;623 * J ^ \ 

:62| i ]to Iiw^ to Mode^ Psychology (Gallup) » \ 

ATSr \ Hifiaiah ^^KSviqr^'t^^^ - , | 

^6i26. 1 Ux^^ \ 

:6|7 Y%ycKo^^ (Engle) ' 

'^i^^^./^^ jFsychoI^^ of Modern Life (Whittaker) 
6^9 Ps^cliblog^^^ ^ ^ ' 

630 ^- Psychqldg^^ (Gordon) 
"J63i' Dimensions of Personality " • 

632 psychology: A Brief Introduction (Wertheiper) , 

, . • OTHER Social studies , ' ' . 



\ 633 Essence I - 

L:. / .^.^ ^634 Essence 11 

\635 Concepts and Inquiry Series 

636/ Concerns of the Nation (Lineham) 

'^637"y Exploring Childhood * - 

638 ' Feopie and TecHnoiogy 

639; Tiegs-Adams Series 



640 ;Tlie Social Sciences: Concepts and Values (Brandw4in) 

tf :\ * > .64?. CarnegierMeilon Social Studies Curriculum Project (Pent on) 

\. ;642 Holt Sbclal Studies Curriculum 

643 . Xife^- in America Series (Wade)^.. ^ 

, , 644 Concepts for Social Studies (Price) ^ 

r 645 Scott Foreoman Spectra Program CCuban) 
646 - SociaL Studies Unit Books 



PUBLISHER 



Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
American Book Co, 
CRM Books 
CRM Bool^s 

Education Development Center 
Free Press t 

Harcourt Brace Jovanqvich, Inc. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Incl 
Human Science Publishing Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Oxford Book Co. 
Pflaum/Standard 
; Scott, Foresman & Co. 



Xddison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
B^bbs-^errill Co. 

Education Development' jBenter*^ - 
Education Development^^^nter 
Girin & Co. / 

Hardourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
Hol#v Rlnehart & Winstpn, Inc. 
Holt) Rineharc & Winston, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. ^ 
Macmiilan Publiahing Co,, Inc. 
Scott, iforesnian, & Co* * 
Xerox Edupational Publishers 
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LIST OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
(To be used in questions 15 and 16) 

.;Selected. mathematics, science, and social studies curriculum materials are Usted 
below. Interdisciplinary materials (e.g., tiiath and science) are listed separately at the 
end of the list. Within each subject area, materials which are used primarily in the 
elementary grades are listed first. 

Code • , 

Number MATHEMATICS 

101 Comprehensive School Mathematics Program—Elementary Component (CSMP) 

102 Developing Mathematical Processes (DMP) 

103 Educational Research Council Mathematics Program (formerly Greater Cleveland 

Mathematics Program) 

104 Individualized Mathematics System (IMS) 

105 Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) 

106 Infinity Factpry 

107 Madison Mathematics Project (MAD-M) 

108 Comprehensive School Mathematics Program—Elements of Mathematics (CSMP-EM) 

109 Modern Coordinate Geometry 

110 School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) 

111 SeaiTch for Understanding Commutation (SUC) 

112 Secondary School Mathematics Curriculum Improvement Study \'SSMCIS) 

113 Stret:hers and Shrinkers/Motion Geometry, (University of Illinois Committee- 

on School Mathematics) 



201 BScS Elementary School Science Project 

202 Conceptually Oriented Program in Elementary Science (COPES) 

203 Elementary Science Study (ESS) 

204 Individualized Science (IS) 

205 Science~-A Process Approach (SAPA) 

206 Science Curriculum Improvement Study (SCIS) 

207 Biological Science: An Ecological Approach (BSCS Green) 

208 Biological Science: An Inquiry into Life (BSCS Yellow) 
20? Biqlogi&al Science: Molecules to Man (BSCS (Blue) 

210- Biological Science: Interaction of Experiments and Ideas 

.211 Biological Science: Me Now 

-l^^i^^gical Science:^ Me and My .Environment 

213 Biological Seienca! Psittems and Viocesses 

. 214; Chemical Bond Approa^^ (CBA) 

215 Chemical Education Ifaterials Study (CHEM Study) 

216 Indiyidiializcd Science Instructional SysJem? (ISIS) 

217 vintroductojcy Physical Science (IPS) 

?1!8> /jjiv^stigat^ Earth—Earth Science Curriculum Project (ESCP) 

-21f--^-^:Outdd6)xBiol6^^ Strategies (OBIS) 

220; Physical Science II (PSII) 
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Code - \ ' J: 'A 

Hutabcr ' - \ SCIENCE (continued) 

221' Physical Science Study <:oinmitt:ee Physics (PSSC) 

222 Probing, the. Natural' Worlciv-Intermediatp Science Curriculum Study (ISCS) 

223 - Project Physics Course (Ha^rvard) 

224 Science Explorations' for the Future 

225 time. Space, and Matter—Secondary School Science Project 
225 University of Illinois Astronomy Program. 

' ' • '* ■■■^ ^- • "... 

socAl studies 

\ — 

301 Concepts and' Inquiry (Educational Research Council) 

302 Elementary School' Economics I, \ll (University of Chicago) 

303 -Elementary Social 'Science Education Progtam Laboratory Units (SRA) 

304 Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) \ 

305 Materials and Activities for Teachers and Children (MATCH) ' 

306 Our Worfeing Wptid \ 

307 Taba> Program in Social Science \ 

308 . American Political Behavior » 

309 ^ Black in White America ' 

310 Camegie-MeUon Social Studies CuriJiculum Project (Holt Social Studies Curriculum) 

311 Comparing Political Experiences 

312 ^ Economics_in Society (ECON 12) 

313 Exploring Childhood 

314 Exploring Human. Nature 

315 Family of Man (Minnesota Project Social Studies)- 

316 Georgia Anthropology Curriculum Project 

317 Geography in an Urban Age — High School ^ Geography Project. 

318 Human Behavior Curriculum Project \ 

319 Patterns in Human History— Anthropology ; Curriculum Study Project v 

320 People and Technology \ 

321 Project Africa 

322 Social Studies Dynamics Program \ 

323 Sociological Resources for the Social Studies (Episodes in Social Inquiry 

Serie^, Inquiries in Sociology, Readings in Sociology) ♦ 

Code"- 

Number > INTERDISCIPLINARY » 

\ 

.401 ^MINNEMASt- (Minnesota School Mathematics ahdlSciertce Teaching Project) 
402' .Unified Science arid Mathematics for Elementary S.chools (USMES) 
403* Environsisntsl Studiss for yrbs** v^*,*-!* (ESSSKbs) 

404 Human Sciences Program (BSCS) \ ' 

405 Biomedical Intefdiscii^linary Curriculum Projel:t 

406 Huntington II ' * \ 

'407^^ #chn61ogy--People-Environment (Engineering ConWpts Curriculum Project-ECCP) 

408-- • The. Man Made World (Engineering Concepts Curriculum Projecc-ECCP) 

.7.4 ' 5 V THIS LIST /NEED NOT BE RETIJfRNED WITH THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 




APPENDIX F 
Rellablitty Questlontlalres 




Thtt rtport It Mthorlttd by l«w (P.L. 61-507. as amtndad). Whilo 
you ara not rtquirtd to rtspond, your cooperitrdn !s netc^td to 
"n«k« th« rtsults Of thli surv»y compr<henstv«. i<:curAtt. and timely. 



TEACHER QUEStlONNAIRE 
SECTION A: GENERAL INFORMATION 

1, Ww« you atttncM any NSF^spontored Intthutef, conf«rtnc«s, or workihopf? 

(Qrdt orraj 

Y« 1 

No 2 



O^.M:^ No. 099 3 76010 
AppVovar^xpirtt 12/31/77 



Ai a soum of information about naw davalopmants 
fdiowinfl? 







Not 






UmM 


a. 






b. 






c. 


Ik»aaSttbjai^Sp«daUits/Coortlinatocs . . . 




d. 






a« 






t 


Local Da^MTrict Frogtanu 






Ftdtxiily Sponsoitd Workshops 


1 



in aducation, how uitfui do you find aach of tha 

(Cirda bna on aach linaj 

Somewhat Vary 



Usaful 



2 
2 
2 



Usaful 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



3a. How many dif farant clams of studantt do you taach in a typical waaic? 

> (CIrda ona,) 

Ont daas , 1 GO TO 36 

Mot* thaa ona dm ! • • . . A GOTO 4, Section B 

-* 

3b. How many minutu do you ipand par waak taaching each of tha following lubjact areas? Plaasa writa "0" if 
you do not taach a particular subjaiet tb this class. 



Subjact 

a* Mathamatics 
b» Sdaaca 

Sodal Studies 
d« Raadlnc 



Approxinuita Numbar of 
Mtautas par Waak 

minutas/watk 

■■^■■■1 ■ ^M. minutaa/weaic 

■ -.i^ minutet/wetk 
— mlnutaaVwaak 



SECTION 8: YOUR SCIENCE TEACHING 

^Tlia mmi^^ <|UMtions raf^ to your xkrm taaching. A dass h conVldarad to ba a K-3 class if at laast half of tha 
itiNttfmJn^^^ in gr^d'K, 1, 2. or 1 Jf you taach mora than ona dau of scianca par day, pltasa answar 

thoa giMMtom about your first K-3 scitnca dan. * 



f oftfo do you UM Mch of tht following tichniquts in tiai^ing scMoct.to thie c(«ss? If « tichniqut dots not 
mif to your cliit, pItM drdt 1, ''Ntf «r/' {cird« onif .n Mch lint.) 

\ ^ 1 Utt.Thaa At Ltast 

\ \ OactA OnctA\ 

\ Ntvtr Month Month 

'xjL Ltcturt t 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 • 

^ IXscutdoa 1 • • • • 2 .... 3 . 

^ Sbidtnt rtporo or projtcti • • ^. • • • 1 • . • • 2 • • . • 3 • 

d LU»»r "TOzk ..\/ 1 2 3 . 

V - ^ 

t.\ St»]tnts woddnf at dulkboard .... 1 .... 2 .... 3 . 

L \ lodlfiditti afldfnmtnts. . « 1 .... 2 3 . 

(• \Stttdtats \ot hsxids*oii mi&ipuUttrt 

or Ubocttbqr Qutfsials ......... . 1 2 3 . 



At Leut 


Just 


Onct A 


About 


Wetk 


DaUy 


. 4 .. 


. , 5 


. 4 . . 


.. 5 




. . 5 


. 4 .. 


.. 5 . 


. 4 


T. 5 


. 4 .. 


5 


. 4 .. 


.. 5 



S., '^Anyouudn^ont or n>Mrtpubliihtdttxtbooksorpf09rimtfo^ • 

(Clrdt ont.) , 

Yts 1 G0T0Q.6 

No . . . ^. 2: GO TO Q. 7, SecUon C 

6. Pitast providt tht following information for tach publishtd ttxtbook/program that you art using in ttaching 
idtnct to this dass. List tht ont whidi is ustd rtost ofttn first. 

Copyright 

Htlt ■ Author Pubilshtr DaU 
L " > 

2. '^^^ . ^; 

3. 



SECTION C; YOUR MOST RECENT^SCIENCE LESSON IN THIS CLASS 

PItftst answtr tht following qutstions sptctfic to your most rtctnt scttnct Itsson In this dass. Do not bt conctmtd if 
this Itsion was not typical of 'instnictlon in this dass. 

7a. How many minutat did a typical studtnt sptnd on scitnct (Induding taachar-ltd instruction as wall as 
smalt^group and Indivldaal work) during your most rtctnt scltnet Itsson In this da«? minutes, 

7b. Did that Itsson taka plaot on tht most rtctnt day your school was in sassion? 

Ym ; -1 

No 2 

8. f ndkttt if aach of iha following acthrltits took plact tkiHng that scitnct itsson* 
. « : (Clrdt ont on tach UntJ 

^ , ' : ' / ' la ^ 

a. L«rtmt.... ...^ • 1 «... 2 ^ 

; b;^ ]3tMuadon . • • . ^ « 1 . . « . 2 

je*. 'Sta^t'm:o^ hai^^ 

^oeflaiik^^ 1 .... 2. 

. v . . \ THANKyOU FOR YOUR COOPSRATIQNI 

, - " 



^is r«pon is auittorizttd by law (P.L. 81*507. m «nand«d). Whii* 
you w not rtquirtd to r«ipond« your cooperation is naadcd to, 
mak« th« rtftilts of ^Is ftirvay connprtfiansiv«« •ccuratc. and ttmaty. 



O.M.B. No. 099-5*76010 
Approval Expirts 12/31/77 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
SECTION A; GENERAL INFORMATION 

1« Hm you ntindtd any NSF*sponsor«d institutts, conftrtncts, or workshops? 

(ardt ontJ 

Yts 1 

No : 2 f 



As i sourct of information about ntw dtvtlopmtnts in tiiucttion, how uMfui do you find tach of tht 
following? 

\*^Irdt ont on uch llntJ 



Not, 



Somtwhat 
UstM 



I. Ttacbta 1 2 

b. Pandptls 1 2 

LocalSulsjtctSptdalists/Coordinacoa • 1 2 

(L SUt« Otpiztmtat ?aaotmtl • 1 2 



4. CoIIt29 Counas 1 

f. Local Ia«2t2Ttct Procrams . / 1 

Ftdcrally Sponsortd Wodcshops 1. 



2 
2 
2 



V«ry 
Ustful 



SECTION B: YOUR SCIENCE TEACHING 

Tht rt mainipg qu^nions ralatt to your scitnoe ttaching, A diss is considered to be a 'jo*12 dan if at least half ^ 
tha students in that dass are in grades 10, 11, or 12. If you teach more than one dass of science per day, please 
answer thai* questions about your 1 0-1 2 science dass. \ 

What Is the title of this course? 



4. How often do you uu each of the foUowinisi techniques in teaching sdence to this dass? If a tschnique does not 
apply to your dass, please cirde 1 , 'T4ever/' 

(Cirde ont on each lineJ 







Never 


a. 






b. 




. I . 


c 




. i . 


d. 




. 1 . 

> 

. 1 \ 


t. 


Stadtats woikiaf it cfaslkboaid . . . 


t. 




. 1 . 




Sttu}ta& UM bMhdKHi manipuUtlvt 








. 1 . 



Less Than 
Once A 

Month 

I « « 2 « 

I « « 2 « 

• « « 2 « 

t « « 2 « 

t « « 2 « 
t « « 2 « 



At Least 
Once A 
Month 

« « 3 « 

« « 3 « 

« « 3 « 

« « 3 « 

.. 3 . 
« « 3 « 



At Least 
Once A 
Week 

. .- 4 . 

.. 4 . 

.. 4 . 

..' 4 . 

.. 4 . 
.. 4 . 



Just 
About 
Daily 

; 

« O 

. g 

. 5 
. 5 
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5. Art you using ont or mora publishtd tixtbooks or programs for teaching sdcnca to this dass? 

(CIrdt on«.) 

Yes 1 GO TO Q. 6 

No 2 GO TO Q. 7, SecUon C ' 

6. Ptttsi provide the following Infohnttlon for each published textbook/program thai you are using in teaching 
sdenca to this dais. List ^e one which is usIkI most o^n first. 

Copyright 

Tttit Aatfaor Publbhtr Data 

1 

1 , . 1 : _ 

3. • 

SECTION C: YOUR MOST RECENT SCIENCE LESSON IN THIS CLASS \ 

— , X 

Please answer the following questions spedfic to your most recent science lesson in th!s dass. Oo not be concerned if 
this lesson was not typical of Instruction In this dass. 

^ . • * 
7a* How many minutes did a typical student spend on science (including teauier«led instruction as well as 
small*groMp and individual work) during your most recant scienco lesson in this dass? minutes 

r 

7b« Did that lesson take place on the most recent day your school was in session? 
^ (drde oneJ 

Yes 1 

No 2 

8. indicate if each of the followkig activities took place during that science lesson. 

(Qrdo ont on each line»} 

Yes No 

a. Xectuxt 1 .... 2 

b. Oisctttiion * 1 . . . . 2 

c Sbdent ust of haixiaon, manipulative i 

oc ]MbonUxy materials 1 .... 2 




THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPS RATIONf 



^04 



